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their work. Besides, while the trees are young, the 
soil will yield crops, so that the plough is kept run- 


ject through the living leaves; the fruit is deterio- 


all old bark, and m 
down with stimulating alkaline solutions. 
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Our Special Contributors. 


OLD ORCHARDS. 


Youne orchards are apt to be thrifty. Men that 
take the trouble to plant them are usually young, 
and hope to partake of the fruit. They are proud of 











ning, and the trees are cultivated. A growing tree 
is not apt to be infested with moss or vermin. 

But when an orchard is old, the trees broad, the 
ground covered by houghs, and given up to grass 
and fruit, the farmer is apt to grow slack. The 
trees are never cleansed ; they become moss-covered ; 
they collect moisture at the crotch, and rot. Broken 
boughs are unheeded, and decay ; dead boughs pro- 


rated; there is less of it, and that little is poor and 
small. Instead of general growth in the tree, water- 
shoots start out along the branches, and uselessly 
consume the strength of the tree. 

This is the very history, too often, of old churches. 
Members are ungrowing: they are mossed over 
with formality; evils are uncorrected, and rot the 
very trunk. The boughs grow thin; the few that 
annually blossom bear little fruit, and that little 
would be despised if it did not create surprise by 
being so much better than men expected from such 
atree. Such churches will be troubled with dan- 
gerous men, unruly men, and innovators—in short, 
where there is no uniform growth of all the branches, 
there will be water-sprouts. 

The methods by which old orchards are reno- 
vated, may carry a moral to such churches. One 
way is to pare off the top of the old soil about the 
roots, and bring in virgin loam to renew the vigor 
of the soil. In connection with this, a second prac- 
tice is adopted of scraping the trunks of the trees of 
, and dirt, and washing them 


But this, frequently, will avail little, unless the 
old dead branches are pared away, the sap-branches 
cut back; and then, even, they will be of little 
worth, unless grafted over again. Though this may, 
for special reasons, be advisable; yet, sometimes 
farmers regard it as a much better way to treat old 
orchards, by planting new ones on a fresh soil, and 
when they begin to bear, cut the old one down, and 
burn it up, putting the soil through a rotation of 
crops. 

Speaking of orchards, brings to mind some things 
which we have seen in them. 

FROZEN AND THAWED APPLES. 

Every New-England boy remembers what it is to 
bite frozen apples, and what it is to eat thawed 
apples. Good apples are seldom left to be caught 
by winter. In every orchard, however, there are 
some trees of little account—and, in the press of 
other work, the farmer neglects them, till down 
comes a swingeing night, and they are frozen stiff. 
If gathered, they will rattle in the basket like nuts. 
To eat them, is like gnawing snow-balls with skins 


as they remain frozen. But, when a thaw comes 
on, they lose their bright colors, take a leathery 
color, become watery in substance, and flavorless. 
In this condition, every wind blows off some; but 
Others have wonderful tenacity at the stem; they 
stick through frost and storm; they bob up and 
down; they rattle when frozen, and drip when 
thawed, but hang on still. And there the tree 
Stands up against the horizon-blue, with shrunk 
and blackened fruit, like punctuation-marks against 
the sky. 

At length the spring comes. What wind and | 
weather could not do, is done by the first real start 
of the wood. Growth sloughs off every frozen and 
thawed apple, every withered leaf, and cleanses the 
tree. 

Are there no fruit-trees in the Lord’s garden 
caught by winter, hanging full of frozen and thawed 
fruit’ Is it strange that men despise Christian 
fruit, when they taste an iced Christian? Is there 
any way to cleanse the boughs of a church, of such 
rotten fruit so essentail, as by inspiring growth by 
the root, growth by the trunk, and growth all over? 

By the bye, this matter of fruit-trees reminds us of 


FRUIT-TREES IN THE HIGHWAY. 


If there were no graceless hands, and no heedless 
cattle, why should not a fruit-tree grow as well in 
the highway as in a garden or orchard? We ask 
this question, specially, for the benefit of those 
Christians who do not see any particular reason for 
joining a church, and who think it, on some accounts, 
better to be Christians outside of the church. N ow, 
@ garden may be a poor garden; and an orchard 
may be a poor orchard, but they have at least the 
merit of giving their trees some chance. But a 
fruit-tree on the highway is the resort of cattle, for 
its shade, to be sure, but who repay for their shelter 
by eating every bough within their reach, while 
the boys club off every apple that hangs higher than 
long-necked cattle can reach. Thus, the roots are 
stamped and packed in the soil; the trunk is bruised 
and rubbed, and the branches are ragged and fruit- 
less. A church may be careless and cold, and ne- 
glect to cultivate its fruit-trees as it should, but it 
gives them, at least, a fence to keep the cattle off. 

However, we see no reason, if our orchard is 
planted near the road, why some of the branches 
should not hang over the road, and drop down 
a part of their golden globes to refresh the chance 
passenger in the dusty highway. * 
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" HUMMINGS IN THE HIVE. 











“Waar odd things children are!” ‘It’s the 
strangest thing!” “Did you ever see?” “Why 
there’s my little Frank —you know Frank?” 
“Which, the tallest?” “No, no, that’s Georgy; 
Frank's the next to him.” “Oh yes, that fat little 
fellow.” “Well, there was Frank, the other day, 
out under the peach-trees.” “And he’s about as 
round as a peach himself.” “And I heard him 
talking away by himself, and every now and then 
throwing a nice peach up into the air, ‘ Now, Dod, 
Baid he, ‘now, Dod, I dive you de best one I tan 
find.’ And up went another peach, and down 
again. ‘Now, Dod, why didn’t 00 tetch it?” 
Little wretch! But then my 


shouted one day, when I was at work in the kitchen, 
and there came up a sudden hail-storm—‘ Ma! ma! 
God's throwing stones into our verandah !’” “Shoh! 
you don’t say so! Just like children! 


used to do just so?” 


° r f e - — 


I wonder 
what they're thinking of.” “Don’t you suppose we 
“ Merey on us! no; do you?” 
“Ido. All children are pretty much alike. There's 
No end to the strange things they will say.” “Oh, 
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“BUT AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN SO WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 














VOLUME VI. 





deed, they are; they know more than we think 
they do.” “There was little May, the other day, 
whipping her doll, because it would not lie still and 
go to sleep!” “And you never can tell them any 
thing, you know, without their asking you such odd 
questions,” “TI know it. There never was such 
questions as children will ask sometimes.” “Why 
now, there was Ed, the other day—amy little Ed, 
you know?” “Yes, about the size of my Frank.” 
“T was telling him about the Devil, and how he 
tempted little boys to lie. ‘Ma,’ says he, and he 
spoke right up, ‘Ma, why don’t God kill him?” 
“What did you say?” “ Why, bless you, I couldn’t 
keep my face straight. I had to turn around and 
laugh.” “That's just the way; they’re always do- 
ing just such queer things. You never can make 
an impression on them.” “TI never shall forget 
that teacher in the Sabbath-school; he'd just been 
telling the class about the bears that ate up the lit- 
tle boys, in the Old Testament; and he hadn’t more 
than got through before one of the little fellows sung 
out, “Go up, thou bald-head! go up, thou bald- 
head! Hey! now bring on your bears!’” “Why, 
the wicked little scamp! But, did I ever tell you 
what a time I had with my Joe?” “No, what was 
it?” ‘Why, I was showing him a picture of the 
martyrs thrown to the lions, and was talking very 
solemnly to him, trying to make him feel what a 
terrible thing it was. ‘Ma!’ said he, all at once, 
‘Oh ma! just look at that poor, little lion way behind 
there, he won’t get any!’ I declare, I thought I 
should drop. I tried to look sober; I bit my lips, 
but t’was no go, I had to give it up.” “JZ have the 
hardest work in making my little folk say their 


prayers.” “Why?” “Oh because, you know, 
they make such funny mistakes.” ‘Oh yes, mine 
do too.” ‘Mary always mixes up her A, B, abs, 


with it in such a way that it puzzles me what to do. 
‘If I should die before I wake, A, B, ab’—she’ll 
say—‘I pray the Lord my soul to take—D, 0, G, 
dog;’ and I can’t get it out of her.” “My little 
witch always wants to pray for her little Dolly. 
‘God bless dear father and mother, and brothers 
and sisters, and little Dolly, she says.” “The 
other day, I found my Nell very piously teaching 
her doll to say its prayers.” ‘‘ And they got the 
kitten the other day and baptized it.” “What?” 
“True, as I live!” “And they have regular meet- 
ings. There was Henry preached them a sermon 
the other day; you never saw such a sober thing!” 
“What was his text?” “Why, he took the Ten 
Commandments.” ‘“ Well, what did he say?” “Oh, 
I couldn't tell you half; but it was really good, I 
assure you.” “ Well, but what did he say?” “Oh, 
I don’t know, let’s see ; well, he read the First Com- 
mandment. ‘That means,’ said he, ‘that you 
mustn’t worship idols.’ And then he read the 
Second. ‘That means, you mustn’t use naughty 
words.’ And the third, ‘This means that we are 
not to break the Sabbath, as the little hymn says: 


“T must not work or play 
Upon God's holy day.”’” 

“ He didn’t though!” “He did, upon my word, 
as solemn as a deacon. And when he came to the 
Fourth, he said, ‘ Honor thy father and thy mother, 
&e. I need not tell you what this means, as you 
all understand it very well.’ And then we broke out 
a laughing, and he stopped his sermon, and would 
not go on.” ‘Well, I do think children are the 
strangest things!” ‘SodolI; I like to watch them.” 
“T pity people that haven’t got any.” ‘So do I. 
It’s true they’re a great deal of trouble—bless their 
little hearts!—but then they’re so cunning, you 
know.” “Hark! there’s the baby. What, woke 
up so soon? Why, I just put her down!” 
C. B. 


Or -- 


“THE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL.” 





Tue Industrial School has become a fact among 
us, and it may interest the many friends at a distance, 
who sympathise in our enterprise, to hear some- 
thing of its general plan. 

The city within a few years has been overrun by 
a multitude of little wretched girls. The wan 
young faces, or the faces of pretended misery, meet 
us everywhere. At the hotels, in the handsome ave- 
nues, contrasting strangely with the rich houses 
they infested, in the business streets, on almost 
every frequented corner, were numbers of these 
squalid girls, begging or pilfering incessantly. Giv- 
ing seemed to do no good. The shoes, received 
with tearful eyes one day, were pawned before an- 
other, by lazy parents. One seemed to help them 
up only to see them fall right back again. “ Poor- 
societies” did not appear to reach them. Churches 
had no connection with them. So far as they were 
concerned, the Christian religion was in one stratum 
of society, and they in another, far below. It al- 
most seemed, as it does often to a stranger in the 
cities of the old world, that society had at length 
generated a kind of human vermin, which it could 
not be rid of, but which must infest it always. 
When finally the attention of Christians was direct- 
ed toward this class of the children of the poor, 
all interest seemed to fasten itself on the boys. 
Religious meetings were opened for vagrant boys; 
the Bank-street Asylum was organized for the 
homeless of the same class; and at length the 
Juvenile Asylum commenced under the most 
favorable auspices, nominally for both sexes, yet 
devoted thus far altogether to poor boys. No com- 
bined enterprise, except an occasional Mission Sun- 
day-school, was ever undertaken for the poor girls 
of the city, before that of ‘“‘ The Industrial School.” 
It was not for want of knowledge of the tremendous 
evils among these children, nor for want of feeling 
for their sad lot. The weary young faces that 
haunted our walks were not easy to forget. The 


girlhood bleared with old miseries, were the saddest 


sights to most men of common human feelings, in 
all our streets; and very few could refuse to give, 


just such little poor, homeless, neglected street-girls. 





they’re mighty quick, I can tell you.” “Yes, in- 


girl-beggar, the child-prostitute, the sunny face of 


even where they thought it useless. Every one 
knew, too, of that immense class of degraded crea- 
tures, whose existence, cankering Society, like Sla- 
very, is like that ignored among those who suffer 
most from it, and that the great mass came from 


Nothing was done, because no one knew where to 
go to work. The experiment of the Industrial 
School was tried’ The first step was to get a large, 
well-ventilated room in some poor quarter, where also 
conveniences for cooking could be placed. When 
this was secured, and a suitable person engaged as 
matron—a woman, if possible, who has some idea 
ot teaching, and not of merely grinding words from 
children—one, too, who feels the deep, religious ob- 
ject of the enterprise,—the ladies of the association 
went about, each in her own assigned district, to 
find the poorest and most neglected girls, Wherever 
a begging-family was found, or a family so poor that 
they were ashamed, or in reality could not afford, to 
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their objects, and left printed cards, with the number 
and place of the school. The children thus 
gathered on some following day, were closely ex- 
amined by the ladies, to ascertain whether they 
were the proper subjects of the enterprise. None 
were to be admitted who attended the public 
schools, or who appeared able to attend them. 
When a certain number had been selected, the first 
proceeding naturally was to clean them. Each 
scholar was well plied with comb, and soap and 
water. Even filthy homes and a gutter-life in the 
streets cannot altogether wear off the young girl's 
bloom. The little faces in our lowest schools look 
positively pretty, after the first cleansing. 

The morning is given to the usual common-school 
branches. The matron takes the general control, 
and the ladies divide up the hours and classes, so 
that each one has her own time and scholars on the 
day she selects—some visiting every day, some but 
once a week, A plain dinner is given at fhoon— 
mush and molasses one day, rice and bread another, 
and a soup another. The scholars should assist in 
getting it ready and cleaning up, and ought to learn 
something of cooking from it. The afternoon is 
employed in the sewing, and other industrial work. 
To make much progress in this, there must be 
many classes, in order that each child may be 
closely taught. Here the ladies again personally 
labor, each having her own class. 

The first work which is usually put into the chil- 
dren’s hands in our schools, is a plain check-stuff 
for long aprons, to cover their rags. Then each 
girl is set to work to make her own dress, so that 
the garment may be an earning and not a charity. 
The trades which can be united with this are 
light trades, like straw-sewing, basket-making, &c., 
&c. With it all religious instruction is united, and 
the influence gained on the week-days is applied 
more exclusively on Sundays to the great object of 
the whole enterprise—the thorough religious eleva- 
tion of the class. 

The great principles of the plan are, first, the of- 
fering practical inducements to degraded people for 
educating their children; and, second, the indus- 
trial and moral education of the girls, which shall 
secure them against the worst temptations after- 
ward. 

The Industrial School goes to a lower stratum 
than the public schools. The poor foreigners 
of the city, the Irish beggars and Bavarian rag- 
pickers, do not care the least for education. Their 
children are only means of making a livelihood. 
To these people, wretchedly poor, the offer of a din- 
ner, or a dress to be earned, or the prospect of their 
girls’ learning a practical means of living, is an in- 
ducement; and thousands may be gathered and 
given a taste of education, who would otherwise have 
been completely neglected. The Industrial School 
starts them, and, as our experience thus far shows, 
they go on to other schools or other occupations. 
The effects, in my own walks and observations, 
are most palpable. The mere association by these 
children with women so much superior to even 
their usual teachers, has a surprising effect. There 
is a higher stamp on them henceforth. The art 
learned there, poor as it is to live by, keeps Many 
a one from beggary or crime. An instance in point 
I will relate in closing. 

The expenses of such a school with a hundred 
scholars, need not be above $800 per annum—reck- 
oning the salary of the matron at $300, and no 
good teacher ought to be paid less for such a work. 
Our meals we estimate at 2 cents each for every 
scholar, or 10 cents a week. 


The most pleasing thing thus far in our enterprise 
in New-York, and which has given a new spring to 
those who have worked before against many dis- 
couragements, is the noble and self-denying part 
taken by the ladies of the city in these schools. 
There are those—ladies of position, and wealth, and 
education—who feel it only a labor of love to go 
down each day into these streets of the poor, and 
by their steady labor help to raise up the little out- 
casts. With some it has shown itself no mere gush 
of sentiment. For more than a year this laborious 
work has gone on. And with all the worldliness 
which may blot it, why may we not look on this 
general movement among the rich as the sign of 
better times? Before many an eye this last year, 
as never before, has a divine Form been present, 
“who, though he was rich, yet for our sakes became 
poor.” In the dark haunts, in the attics of penury, 
in sad lanes of squalid misery, among the hopeless 
and the outcast, have some of us, as in no year be- 
fore, felt our nearness to Him, who is wherever the 
least of these our brethren are. Of course, to those 
who have home-engagements such work must be 
very limited. But there are, through all the higher 
classes, noble hearts which never feel their energies 
employed as God intepded—women of nature and 
capacities greater than their sphere. Why is it not 
worthy of a generous woman to pour out all the 
fruits which education and refinement have given, 
among the very poorest and lowest of the earth? Is 
it not more—is it not Christ-like ? 

We give an incident, which will show what the 
Industrial School can sometimes do. I was going 
down Ninth-street, on the east side, lately, when I 
met a little girl, very poor, but with such a sweet, sad 
expression that I involuntarily stopped, and spoke 
to her. She answered my questions very clearly, 
but the heavy sad look never left her eyes a mo- 
ment. 

“No; she had no father or mother. She took 
care of the children herself.” She was only thir- 
teen! She sewed on check-shirts, and made a liy- 
ing for them. 

On Saturday afternoon, I went around to see her. 
It is a low, damp basement, her home. She lives 
there with the three little children, whom:she sup- 
ports, and the elder sick brother, who sometimes 
picks up a trifle. 

She had been washing for herself and the little 
ones. “She almost thought she might take in 
washing now ;” and the little ones with their knees 
to their mouths crouched up before the stove, looked 
as if there could not be a doubt of sister’s doing any- 
thing she tried. 


“ Well, Anne, how do you make a living now? 
“T sews on the check-shirts, sir, and the flannel 
shirts ; I gets 5 cents for the checks, and 9 cents for 
the others; but just now they won't let me have 
the flannel, because I can’t deposit two dollars.” 
“Tt must be very hard work.” “Oh, I don’t mind 
that, sir; but to-day the visitors came and said we'd 
better go to the poor-house, and I said I couldn't 
like to leave those little things yet; and I thought if 
I only had candles, I could sit up till 10 or 11, and 
make the shirts.” The “little things” rolled about 
their great eyes, with something very much like a 
tear through all the dirt, to hear of Anne’s going. 
The neighbors sometimes helped her, she said, and 


together. Anne had learned everything she knew, 
in the “Industrial School,” and the poor little sis- 
ters go now to the Avenue D school. She never 
went to church, for she had no clothes; but she 
could read and write, and with a little aid we can 
get her to the Sabbath-school. It was very damp 
there, she said, and they all had colds on account of 
it; “then it was so cold, nights.” 

I went into the little back room, to the one bed, 
where the whole five slept; the walls damp—only 
two thin coverlids for warmth. Their fuel, until a 
kind Christmas present made through us, was 
picked up in the streets; “but we never begged,” 
she said. I left some stores for Sunday. A kind 
friend had already given us money for a comfortable 
for the bed ; and to-morrow she shall be supplied, if 
possible, with work, and the two dollars to deposit. 
All the visit, the weary, sorrowful look to her eyes 
never changed. As I went out, the cold wintry 
wind blew fiercely by. I thought of the thousand 
warm comfortable homes this cold night, and the 
happy children, and then of this brave little heart 
in the damp. cellar—the child made old by poverty. 
God bless thee, little Anné, for a true staunch soul ! 
May thy day of life not be so weary as thy young 
morning ! Cc. L. B. 
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Our own Correspondence. 


FROM OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 





X ——, Decemser 6, 1853. 
To rae Eprrors or Tue InpErenpent: 

Tue only religious news I have to send by this 
mail, is of a bibliographical character. The French 
Protestant press has been working of late with an 
increasing activity, and it appears, evidently, both 
by the number of original works, and by the numer- 
ous translations made from the English, that the num- 
ber of readers, and their want of a pure intellect- 
ual food, are on the increase among us Protestants. 
The most important of the works I have to mention 
is the collection of Calvin’s French Letters, now in 
the press, and which will make two thick octavo 
volumes. Mr. Jutes Bonnet, who has spent five 
years in gathering from all the libraries of France, 
Germany, and Switzerland, the scattered treasures 
of the Reformer’s correspondence, has added to the 
two volumes now in press, an historical introduc- 
tion and notes, which will certainly add much to 
their value: When this publication is completed, the 
same gentleman will publish the Latin Letters of 
the great reformer, doubtless more numerous, and 
perhaps still more interesting than the French ones ; 
for, if Calvin was one of the most accomplished 
masters of the French language, he wrote Latin like 
a cotemporary of Cicero,.and perhaps even with 
more freedom than French. “Nothing,” says Mr. 
Bonnet, “can equal the interest of that correspond- 
ence, where are reflected, in a series of documents, 
as varied as they are sincere, an epoch and a life of 
striking grandeur, and in which the familiar out- 
pourings of friendship mix themselves with the 
great discussions of science and the elevated inspir- 
ations of faith.” It is enough to mention Edward 
VI., Marguerite de Valois, Luther, Melancthon, 
Knox, Coligny, Condé, the Duchess of Ferrare, as 
the habitual correspondents of Calvin, to promise a 
rich treat to all true lovers both of historical truth 
and of letters. 

And since I am on Calvinistic ground, let me say 
that the first volume of Calvin’s Commentaries on 
the New Testament, reprinted in Paris, under Rev. 
Leon Pilatte’s supervision, is about to appear. The 
death of the lamented printer, Mr. Mare Ducloux, 
has hindered for a while, the progress of the work. 
It is now prosecuted with much activity. 

Mr. Christian Bartholméss is about to give to the 
public a work in two octavo volumes,entitled Histoire 
critique des Doctrines religieuses de la Philosophie 
Moderne. Mr. Bartholméss, recently made Profes- 
sor in the Strasbourg Faculty of Theology, is a man 
of modest disposition, and of vast information. His 
History of the Prussian Academy, and several 
opuscula published before, established his reputa- 
tion as a savant. The reader of this excellent gen- 
tleman’s works will find in them no traces of spark- 
ling genius, or of a profound mind, but plenty of 
reliable, patiently-gathered information. 

I ought, also, to mention, as a fact, which speaks 
well for the French Protestant Clergy, the announce- 
ment of a second edition of Vinet's Pastoral The- 
ology, with which, I am happy to see, the American 
reader has been made acquainted, through Rev. 
Dr. Skinner's translation. 

Another book, very different from those formerly 
mentioned, but which will certainly be read with 
much interest, is nearly ready to be put in press by 
its author, Rev. Mr. Ami Bost. The title of the 
work is not yet given to the public, but Mr. Bost’s 
friends are aware, already, of its contents. It will 
be a kind of personal memoirs, recollections, and 
criticisms of facts, doctrines, and men, since the be- 
ginning of the Helvetico-French revival of religion, 
say since 1820 to the present time, and will contain 
much piquant information. Mr. A. Bost is one of 
our oldest, most zealous, and most intelligent Christ- 
ians, and, I ought to add, one of the most erratical 
minds of our day. Owing to some want of equili- 
brium in his intellectual faculties, connected with a 
naturally enthusiastic disposition, Mr. B. has spent 
his life in passing, it seems, from one doctrine and 
from one church into another. First, he was in the 
Established Church of Geneva, then a Dissenter, then 
a Methodist, then a Moravian, then a Baptist, then, 
again, a member of the Genevan Establishment. Of 
late, he has come to France, and after having occu- 
pied different stations, both in and out of the Estab- 
lishment, he withdrew from public life, in order to 
write the memoirs here alluded to. Mr. Bost has 
written much, and with success. His History of 
the Christian Church, his History of the Mora- 
vians, and his controversial writings, will long be read 
among us with edification and pleasure. He pub- 
lished, a few years ago, the life and letters of Feliz 
Neff, in two vols. The persons who remember with 
what freedom he inserted in this publication letters 
most offensive to living persons, and such commu- 

nications of Felix Neff on the private affairs of fami- 
lies as were of the most confidential character, are 
a little afraid that in his own memoirs Mr. B. will 
not be more sparing of people’s legitimate feelings, 
while others, fond of that kind of literary scandal, 
are expecting a rich treat. 

We have been borrowing from you of late quite a 
number of popular books. Since Uncle Tom's Ca- 
bin, the Wide, Wide World and Queechy have been 
translated; and now, A Pastor's Sketches, by Spen- 
cer, Incidents in the Life of a Pastor, by W. Wis- 
ner, and Pastoral Reminiscences, by Kollock, are 
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Before bringing to a close this little bibliographical 
bulletin, I must say a few words of a periodical, 
entitled, Revue de Theologie et de Philosophie Chré- 
tienne, published every month at Strasbourg, under 
the direction of Mr. Colani. The motto of the Revue : 
“Veritate cedendo vincere opinionem,” may serve 
to indicate its progressive and polemical tendency. 
It was published on the occasion of Mr. Shérer’s 
separation from the school of Geneva, and was in- 
tended to become the organ of a free biblical criti- 
sism, and of a theology freed from the old formulas. 
Unfortunately, our critics criticised so freely, that it 
soon became evident, that, with their method, we 
should soon have nothing but a blank Bible, in- 
stead of God’s Revelation. As to theology, an an- 
alogous result was soon to be obtained as regards 
all the articles of the universal Church's creed, by 
that easy method which, after having made the Bi- 
ble almost a blank, leaves it to man’s moral sense to 
decide on the truth of doctrines. Those who do 
not worship old formulas, nor believe in the pro- 
gress of theology, as a science, had hoped to find a 
congenial food in the Revue ; they were disappointed. 
The skeptical turn of mind of Mr. Colani and his theo- 
logical radicalism, the rapid strides of the noble-mind- 
ed, splendidly-gifted Mr. Sherer toward a wretched 
rationalism, scared or repelled them, and they with- 
drew their help and their sympathies from a work 
which was more destructive than preservative of their 
Christian faith. Now and then, however, the Revue 
contains articles of sterling value, which renders it 
worthy of the perusal of transatlantic theologians. 
They are, mostly, from Mr. Sherer’s pen. His ap- 
preciation de Joseph de Maistre, in the number for 
September, and, still more, his essay on the princi- 
ple of Catholicism, in the October number, are mas- 
terly pieces which impress one’s mind and truly en- 
rich it. 

The French politicians are quite moved by the 
announcement of the long-desired and often-at- 
tempted fusion between the two branches of the 
house of Bourbon. Some papers assert, positively, 
that it is an accomplished fact; that the Count of 
Paris and his»mother have really given up their 
pretensions to the French throne, in favor of the 
scrofulous heir of Charles X. Yet the contrary is 
also positively said; and the Duke of Nemours’ visit 
to Frohsdorf is considered by many as a personal 
and private profession of loyalty to the young man, 
whom the Jesuits call—in petto—“their king.” I 
trust when Bonaparte ceases to be Emperor, France 
will have learned, by this last experiment, to keep 
off at a respectful distance those prince-comedians 
and liars, whose sole ambition has always been to 
save her and make her happy, just as Bonaparte 
himself. 

The morality of Mr. Bonaparte’s police is well 
known; where he took his agents, and who they 
were, has been said many times, if not in France, at 
least out of it. But now, almost every day brings 
out before the French public some chapter of their 
history. They steal, they use their power in such a 
scandalous and criminal manner, that even the pre- 
sent attorneys are compelled to prosecute them. 
Some days ago, the chief police officer of Turcoing 
ran away, after having committed a robbery. He 
was arrested one night, hidden under the bed of his 
concubine. Yesterday, it was the turn of the mana- 
ger of the Orleans prison, the same who, on the 
second of December, 1851, kept in wards the ar- 
rested patriots and the republican representatives. 
He has now become, on account of his recent crimes, 
an inmate of the very prison of which he was the 
manager. Several others, functionaries of the Coup 
d Etat, have revealed themselves in the same man- 
ner. They must be surprised, when arrested on ac- 
count of their wicked deeds, to be thrown in prison 
in the name of the very man who taught them, 
by his repeated examples, how to kill, how to per- 
jure one’s-self, and how to rob a bank. 

It will be gratifying to you to hear that, at least, 
in one respect, we, in France, can be offered as an 
example to you in America. I allude to the differ- 
ent manner of dealing, in the respective countries, 
with railroad-slaughter. You are already aware 
how seldom accidents happen on our railroads, and 
how great is the care taken of the life of travelers. 
Yet, sometimes, accidents «i// happen. But then, 
they are so thoroughly investigated, and if any 
body is found guilty of any neglect which may 
have caused them, they are so severely punished 
that all other railroad agents certainly fear railroad 
accidents as much as travelers themselves. The 
trial of those inculpated in the late Poitiers accident 
is just over. Three of the railroad officers have 
been sentenced to two years, eighteen months, and 
one year of penitentiary, and the company declared 
responsible for all fines, damages, &c. The attorney 
had taken up the case ex-officio, without waiting for 
any injured individual to claim for justice. 

There is a great scarcity of money in the regions 
of French power. A loan of 150 millions to be 
contracted, if possible, has been spoken of. As 
this met with some difficulties at first, another plan 
has been adopted, it is said. The railroad compa- 
nies are to be invited to take from the government 
150 millions of bons du trésor. 

A coup @etat is much feared in Spain. The 
Queen and the Cortes are far from being friends. 
The latter have been informed that the government 
would be sorry to have recourse to ertreme measwres 
to put an end to their opposition. The extreme 
measures are, neither more nor less, than a modifi- 
cation—in the absolute sense—of the Spanish con- 
stitution. But the guerillero spirit of the Span- 
iards, among whom the revolutionary element is 
increasing, would render it both difficult and dan- 
gerous. Franc ParLevk. 
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LETTER FROM IOWA. 
Iowa, Dec. 13, 1853. 
To tue Eprrors or THE INDEPENDENT: 

Gentiemen: About a week since I had the pleas- 
ure of a ride in company with the first locomotive 
whose whistle ever startled the bluffs of Iowa—the 
first railroad engine ever seen in the State, and in- 
deed on either bank of the Upper Mississippi, (the 
Alton and Springfield Railroad—which is some- 
where in the neighborhood of the dividing line be- 
tween the Upper and Lower Mississippi, being 
excepted.) It was the locomotive “ Burlington,” on 
the track opposite the city of that name, connecting 
it with Peoria. The first trip of a few miles was 
made the last day of November, but I have refrained 
from mentioning the circumstance, until satisfied 
by actual experience of the fact that a rea? engine, 
on a real iron track, had touched the bank of the 
great river bounds our State upon the east. 
Small. par of “Hawkeyes” have crossed the 
“Father of Rivers” from day to day, to satisfy 
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parition and the jet-like plume of steam seen from 
the western bank were hardly demonstration suffi- 
cient. Oredimus. We are convinced. “Riding on 
a rail,” seated with democratic simplicity among the 
cord-wood in the tender, enjoying that peculiar jar 
of locomotion which is one of the special luxuries of 
the age, has removed our skepticism. The Iron 
Horse—that great democrat of the 19th century, as 
Kossuth called him, is fairly domiciled upon the 
Upper Mississippi. 

The railroad above mentioned passes through 
Galesburg, the seat of Knox College. The trustees 
of that excellent and flourishing Institution, with a 
fortunate perception of the mutual helpfulness of the 
modern college and the modern railroad, have given 
depot-grounds, and right of way through their land 
back of the college-square. A rich harvest is about 
to result, which, if judiciously husbanded, will ere 
long make the college independent. In two days of 
last week, the trustees sold lots for $7,000, and the 
most valuable lots, contiguous to the depot-grounds, 
are yet unsold. In this wise and happy movement 
all the friends of Western education will rejoice. 
The road promises to connect Southern Iowa with 
Lake Michigan in the time I have before mentioned, 
by junction with the Central Military Tract Railroad 
at Monmouth. Near Burlington, a few bad places 
remain; bridges to be finished, &c.; and the heavi- 
est work, at Henderson Creek bridge, 14 miles east, 
bids fair, if our extraordinarily fayorable weather 
continues, to be done in two months. 

Railroad movements multiply in our young State. 
The “Iowa Central Air-Line Railroad Co.” have 
taken steps to increase their subscription to one 
million of dollars. The road runs west from Sabula; 
and a meeting is to be held January 12, at Mako- 
queta, to close contracts for 50 miles of construction 
towards Cedar Rapids. Directly opposite the east- 
ern terminus of this road at Sabula, is the western 
terminus of another “‘air-line,” crossing Illinois from 
Chicago, viz., Savanna. The track is laid over Fox 
River, 20 miles, and is progressing westward at the 
rate ofathird ofa mile aday. The city of Galena hag 
subscribed $100,000 stock; the road goes to that 
city from Savanna. The road will be running to 
St. Charles by January Ist, and when completed te 
Sa@—nna, will form, by its connection with the 
‘‘Towa Central Air-Line,” another feeder to the 
Northern Pacific Railroad. Fifty miles will be built 
without disposing of bonds, and held as collateral 
security for bonds afterward disposed of. The sur-’ 
vey of a railroad from Muscatine to Iowa City, is 
about to be made, under the charge of a Connecticut 
railroad cOntractor, now engaged on the Chicago 
and Rock Island Railroad. This will form a feeder 
to the road from Davenport to Council Bluffs. The 
grading of the C. and R. I. Railroad is completed, 
Contracts were made by the “ Fort Wayne, Lacon 
and Platte Valley Air-Line Railroad,” (the Wapello 
rival to the Peoria, Burlington and Missouri River 
line,) on the 11th and 12th ultimo, for the construc- 
tion of the Indiana and Mlinois divisions in four and 
a half years, and the whole line in five years—the 
contractors to have the use of the road till com- 
pleted. North and south roads are also the subject 
of movements. Oquawka, near by in Illinois, has 
subscribed $100,000 to the Warsaw and Rockford 
Railroad, which is intended to span the distance be- 
tween and including the Upper and Lower Rapids 
of the Mississippi, on the east side. Steps have 
been taken for the extension of the North Missouri 
Railroad, running west from St. Louis into Iowa. 
The first object is to reach the valley of the Des- 
moines River, of which the St. Louis Republican 
says: 

“This is the longest, most fertile, and exuberant 
of all the tributaries of the Upper Mississippi. 
There is not on the continent a richer or so ex- 
tensive a body of fine land as is embraced. in this 
region. - 

The next object is to reach St. Paul in Minnesota, 
and intercept the trade which St. Louis has so long 
controlled through steamboats from going east. 
The Republican adds : 

“Tt is our firm conviction, that in the due pro- 
cess of time, the North Missouri Railroad will take 
a more westerly direction on the St. Peter's River, 
say Lake Traverse or thereabouts; thence to the 
head of navigation, or at least to the waters of the 
Red River of the North, and from thence to the 
Lake of the Woods and Lake Winnipeg, and thus 
drain the whole of the interior British Canadian 
possessions, even extending down to the head of 
Hudson's Bay.” 


In Missouri, $3,500,000 have been subscribed to 
this road. An ulterior object is to tap all the rail- 
roads north of St. Louis running towards the Pa- 
cific, and divert their business to that city. Speak- 
ing of its extension through Iowa, the same paper 
says: 

“There is no use in attempting to conceal the 
fact that Iowa is fast outstripping us in Missouri in 
the race to wealth, and will soon takg a position 
among the older and more fortunate States. What- 
ever may be the reason, and there are numbers as- 
signed, the fact is indisputable, and should stimulate 
all Missourians to renewed exertions.” 


Recently, in the Congregational Herald, the pre- 
sent writer rebutted the assertion that “the present 
time is not favorable to anti-slavery effort,” by 
facts, and ventured to say that it will be in those 
States of the west with which we are in closest con- 
tact that slavery will be first abolished. A member 
of Mr. Post’s church writes to the Herald, “I saw 
in your paper an article predicting the extinction of 
slavery in some of our western States bordering on 
the free, which I am of opinion will be fulfilled within 
the time limited, ten years!” The St. Lowis Intelli- 
gencer states that the slaves in Missouri are grow- 
ing so impatient of their bonds that associations of 
masters are forming for mutual support and assist- 
ance. 

The Intelligencer asserts that three fourths of the 
territory proposed to be included in Nebraska are 
unencumbered by any Indian title or reservation ; 
that squatters will soon occupy those portions of 
the territory, and the only question before Congress 
will be, “Shall Nebraska be settled legally or ille- 
gally ?” A great convention in respect to Nebras- 
kan matters is to be held at St. Joseph, Mo., Jan. 
8, 1854. 

A newspaper is announced at the Council Bluff 
agency—away up the Platte, which will be the first 
printing done in Nebraska. ~ The two Johnsons, 
candidates for delegate from Nebraska, have gone 
to Washington, and also another contestant, Mr. 
Guthrie. 

Just after mailing my last letter, news was re- 
ceived of the conflagration of a large part of Council 
Bluff—formerly Kanesville. The loss is. variously 
estimated at from $125,000 to $200,000, and it is 
said, the suspension of business consequent will be 
more injurious than the loss. Thirteen stores and 
public houses were destroyed. Insurance, $20,000. 

Yours, , © Viator) 
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MR. THACKERAY AND “MR. WASHINGTON.” 
BY OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. © 

Times of the had along letter on Ameri- 

oa aa from ite New-York correspondent, in 
the course of which it was gravely mentioned, that 
Mr. Thackeray had given great offense in the United 
disparaging reference to “Mr. Wash- 

ington,” in his new work, The Neweomes. The 
New-York correspondent does not speak for himself ; 
if so, the reference might merely have been taken as 
the blunder of a blockhead of the first magnitude ; 


“great A from a bull’s foot.” Through the ending 
year, Punch has had no joke so rich as this ; and if 
he does not make capital of it, his trancheon should 
be turned into a yule-log and burned at Christmas. 
The Britishers have Brother Jonathan fairly on the 
hip: the ’cute one has fairly caught himself: young 
peppery has put himself in pickle. The dullest 
Dutchman could not show himself more obtuse ; 
and yet it cannot be obtuseness; it must be the 
other extreme, which meets dullness—even an 
over-ready and too apprehensive a quickness, which 
sees things before they appear. 

* Mr. Thackeray’s new serial strengthens his claims 
to be the first of living English satirists, and to a 
foremost place in the ranks of practical moralists. 
Fase, strength, and playfulness characterize his 
style in The Newcomes; there is less of exaggeration 
in his satire, and an absence of the contemptuous 
bitterness which somewhat tinged his former writ- 
ings. The Atlantic voyage and American com- 
panionship would seem to have done him good; 
and most likely suggested one of the many congru- 
ous images which make up the offending sentence. 
In his second chapter, the author gives a piece of 
the family history of his hero; it is a sketch in 
the true Hogarthian spirit. The time of the first 
appearanct of the founder of the Newcome family in 
London is made known by a picture of the men of 
the time; the British gentry of 1770, with their 
pigtails, powder, and pomatum, talking in their coffee- 
houses of Mr. Washington and the American rebels, 
are delineated. This spirited and slightly satirical 
sketch of Englishmen then, and of things as they 
were in 1770, the 7imes correspondent reports Amer- 
icans as reading, and being thereby offended, as if 
the author thus living among the men of another 
century and reflecting its image, were speaking out 
of himself, and expressing his own opinions, in 
“this ignorant present time!” The offending sen- 
tence reads literally as follows : 

“When pigtails grew on the backs of British gen- 
try, and their wives wore cushions on their heads, 
over which they tied their own hair and disguised it 
with powder and pomatum ; when ministers went 
in their stars and orders to the House of Com- 
mons, and the orators of the Opposition attacked 
nightly the noble lord in the blue ribbon; when 
Mr. Washington was heading the American rebels 
with a courage, it must be confessed, worthy of a 
better cause, there came to London out of a 
northern country, Mr. Thomas Newcome,” &c., &c. 
* * * * “Tt was but in the reign of George III. 
that Mr. Newcome first made his appearance in 
Cheapside ; having made his entry into London on 
a wagon which brought him and some bales of cloth, 
all his fortune, in Bishopsgate street ; ‘though if it 
could be proved that the Normans wore pigtails 
under William the Conqueror, and Mr. Washington 
fought against the English under King Richard in 
Palestine, I am sure some of the present Newcomes 
would pay the herald’s office handsomely, living as 
they do amongst the noblest of the land, and giving 
entertainments to none but the very highest nobility 
and elite of the fashionable and diplomatic world, as 
you may read any day in the newspapers.” 

The man who in America first gave tongue against 
this description, as disrespectful to Washington and 
the cause of American freedom, ought to be suit- 
ably adorned, and paraded from Maine to the far 
thest West; and those who followed in the cry, 
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the Christians in were exposed, and the 
steadfastness with which many held to their Christian 
profession amidst fiery trials, excited the deepest sjm- 
pathy of British Christians ; and when reports reached 
England that a change had taken place in the policy 
of the rulers, that the ports would be open to foreign 
commerce on the payment of @ stipulated price, and 
that missionaries would be re-admitted to the Island, 
the friends of missions were animated to renewed efforts, 
and a special fund, amounting to upwards of nine 
thousand pounds, was provided by the London Mission- 
ary Society in order to renew the work. But up to a 
recent period it has been scarcely possible to attain re- 
liable information respecting the state of the Island, 
The Directors engaged the Rev. Mr. Ellis and Mr. 
Cameron to proceed to Madagasear by way of the 
Mauritius, on a visit of inspection. 

The Directors have now received a long and inter- 
esting report from Mr. Ellis. Many strange rumors 
and positive statements, such as the reported death 
of the Queen and the accession of the prince on his 
renunciation of Christianity, proved to be unfounded. 
The Queen wasliving, and the prince holding to his 
profession, though his life was continually menaced by 
a powerful political leader. The Island was found in 
a state of agitation from a rumor, raised by a French 
resident, that a British fleet was coming to attack and 
take possession of the country. Tamataye, Mr. El- 


lis found to be comparatively deserted; the people | 


having been withdrawn to construct a fort as a de- 
fense against the rumored invasions. The officials at 
Tamatave received Mr. Ellis with a degree of reserve. 
The communications to the Queen, and a memorial 
from the merchants at Mauritius were dispatched ; 
and in the interval Messrs. Ellis and Cameron received 
visits from the Chief Judge and other officials, an- 
swered their inquiries respecting the rumored inva- 
sion, and explained the real object of their visit to 
the Island. They were informed that there was not 
now any preaching or praying at the capital; and re- 
gret was expressed at the want of schools. It was 
fifteen days before answers were received to the letters 
sent to the Queen ; these answers, though brief and in- 
definite, were courteous and friendly, and contained 
kind inquiries after some of the missionaries who had 
formerly been resident. During twenty-one days of 
residence at Tamatave, the visitors held much inter- 
course with officials and the people, and with stran- 
gers from the capital and other parts of the Island, in- 
eluding some native Christians; to whom Mr. Ellis 
thus refers :— 


“The native Christians, of whom there are some in 
the neighborhood, soon found means of communicating 
with us, and verbally and by writing in answer to in- 
quiries which we proposed in writing, we obtained a 
considerable amount of deeply affecting and most val- 
uable information. This intelligence we obtained from 
parties to whom the highest sources of intelligence 
were accessible, and whose veracity is more than 
guaranteed by their present circumstances. I shall 
never forget our first interview with the native Chris- 
tian with whom we had most frequent intercourse. 
We were seated at breakfast with one of the foreign 
residents, when according to a pointment he arrived. 
After looking earnestly at ox of us for a few mo- 
ments, and almost mechanically giving us his hand, 
there came over his whole countenance such an expres- 
sion of emotion as I had never before witnessed in any 
human being. It was not ecstasy, it was not terror: 
and yet a seeming blending of both, marked by a 
measure of intensity but rarely seen. During the 
whole interview, which was long, there was a strange 
uneasiness mingled with apparent satisfaction, which it 
would be difficult to describe. It would be unsuitable 
now to make any mention of his name or rank, or 
the present circumstances of some and the tragical end 
of others most closely connected with him. 

— all our intercourse with the people, nothing 
surprised me so much as the earnest, importunate, and 
reiterated cngteations for the Holy Seriptures and oth- 
er Christian ks, which nem us through all ayail- 
able mediums. One fine-looking young officer, who 
had come from a distance, on hearing that we were at 
Tamatave, almost wept, when in reply to his solicita- 
tion for a book, Mr. Cameron told him we had not a 
single copy left. In answer to an inquiry as to the 
number of Christians in his neighborhood, he replied, 
‘We are few in number, because we have so few 
books. If we had books, many would read them, and 
would unite themselves with us’ We have made ar- 





should be made to do penance, to lay down the pen, 


rangements which will, as far as practicable, enable us 


and tarry at Jericho for beards and a little literary | ‘° furnish them with books from this place.” 


knowledge and taste. 
Thackeray himself has promptly noticed the | 
statement of the Times’ correspondent. He remarks | 
— what indeed would seem to have been obvious | 
enough — that “the satire, if any satire there be, 
applies to us at home ;” and after expounding the 
sentence, and making it clear to the meanest capa- 
city, he adds: ‘ 
“Need I say that our officers were instructed 
aye they were taught better manners) to call 
ASHINGTON, ‘Mr. Wasninoton,’ and that the | 
Americans were called rebels during the whole of | 
that contest ? Rebels ! — of course they were rebels ; 
and I should like to know what native American 
would not have been a rebel in that cause ? 
“* As irony is dangerous, and has hurt the feelings 
of kind friends whom I would not wish to offend, let 





me say in perfect faith and gravely, that I think the 
cause for which WASHINGTON FOUGHT, ENTIRELY JUST 
AND RIGHT, AND THE CHAMPION THE ‘VERY NOBLEST, 
PUREST, BRAVEST, BEST OF Gop’s MEN.” | 


Of course Mr. Thackeray so thought, and so | 


| 


thinks ; who, now that the last of the pigtails has 


departed, thinks differently? But it is beyond 
thought that there should be blundering so egre- 
gious somewhere as that he should have thus to 
‘explain, and “in perfect faith and gravely,” to make 
this profession of principles ! 

There has been nothing like this since the time of 
De For, who, by the way, is not half known as the 
ardent patriot and firm non-conformist. When 
toryism was rampant, and Sacheverell was animat- 
ing High-Church mobs, the ever-active De Foe pub- 
lished anonymously a pamphlet entitled, A Short 
Way with the Diasenters. t was the production of 
aman of genius. It embodied the prejudices of the 
ultra-royalists, the High-Church, clergy, and the 
Jacobites high and low. They read and were de- 
lighted ; there was nothing like the short way with 
the dissenters ; it was just what they had been say- 
ing, or trying to say, and they would have the way 
adopted. 

De Foe accomplished his purpose ; he had brought 
out plainly the fierce intolerance and despotic spirit 
ef high-toryism, giving them a name and a purpose 
according to their nature. Non-conformists, and 
men of constitutional principles, were everywhere 
aroused; on all sides attention was called to the 
short way ; the government of the day was acted 
upon; the supposed high-church author, who had 
concentrated Sacheverell, was sought out, and dis- 
covered to be De For. He sadly proved that 
“irony is dangerous,” as Mr. Thackeray says; as a 
reward for a national benefit conferred, he suffered 
the tortures of the pillory, and added fine and im- 
prisonment. Irony will not be so “dangerous” to 
Thackeray. His “Mr. Washington” has proved, 
though not intended, a very short way of revealing 
a phase of American character, and may be of as 
great value to America as the short way was to 
England. But America will be good-humoredly 
pilloried, not the author ; his ears will not be cropped, 
nor his person incarcerated ; but the literary world 
will pillory, and fire paper-pellets, and laugh at, 
not the author, but at the most enlightened but mis- 
reading young Jonathan, to whom irony has proved 
so dangerous. 

In good truth, some courageous and outspoken 
American writer should improve this occasion, and 
‘reprove, and attempt to abate, the supersensitiveness 
of his compatriots thus ridiculously exhibited, 
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The impression given by the whole report is, that 
the island is still in a very unsettled state, and that 
great changes are impending: there is at present no 
free course for the gospel; and the life of the young 
prince, upon whom so much would seem to depend, is 
daily menaced by a powerful enemy. The amiable 
and pious prince representing the party of progress and 
of Christianity, and his opponent heading those who are 
adverse to all change; the Queen, as it would appear, 
not having the energy or the will to anticipate and if 
possible to avert the crisis which involves the life of 
her soi, and the whole social and political condition 
of the Island. Mr. Ellis attempts a general estimate 
npon the best data which circumstances afford him, 


| as follows:— 


“What the numerical strength of these parties re- 
spectively may be, we have no means of correctly as- 
certaining ; but in other respects, we are led to believe 
it is much more nearly sapel Gnas might at first appear. 
Under existing circumstances, it is next to impossible 
to ascertain the exact number of Christians in the 
country. There are doubtless many sincere believers 
in Christ known only as such to Him, and perhaps to 
somo of their nearest earthly friends. There are oth- 
ers who, though they might not shrink from the avow- 
al of their faith and all its consequences, yet have no 
means of communicating with those who have ob- 
tained like prsiene faith. And there are many more 
who, though strangers to any decisive spiritual influ- 
ence from the Gospel, yet fully estimate the collateral 
benefits it has conferred on the people, and would be 
glad to see it recognized and extended to all classes. 
Several among the chief officers, with whom we had 
frequent intercourse, represented the youth of the 
country, above the servile classes, as thirsting after 
knowledge, expressed their regret that they were 
agrees up without education, and said they earnest- 
» capt to see the schools again in active operation. 

ere are also those, perhaps a numerous class, who, 
though destitute of any love for the Gospel, are too 
far enlightened not to perceive the folly and the falee- 
hood as well as the mercenary character of their super- 
stitions. These persons, oak not pened of 
Christianit , occasionally, as we were informed, ridi- 
cule the idols and reproach their keepers, though sure 
to be fined or otherwise punished for their indiscre- 
tion. There are also large numbers whom the extor- 
tion and Ae ot wens of the present Government, and the 
unrequited labor exacted by them, have reduced to 
such a state of social wevtehedaess as to render any 
change desirable.” 


There is good reason to believe that there are a 
thousand persons in the capital known to each other, 
and mutually recognized as the disciples of Christ, and 
who are associated in Christian fellowship, and the or- 
dinances of worship. Amongst these are men highly 
reputed for their integrity and worth, and some hold- 
ing offices of influence and responsibility. This, as 
Mr. Ellis remarks, must be a matter of astonishment 
and gratitude, when it is remembered, that exile, bonds, 
and degradation have fallen upon many; and that 
there have been not less than one hundred who have 
been faithful even unto death, and vealed with their 
blood their testimony to the truth as it is in Jesus 

“That, under cireums 
of Christiane should cite, FF cttng Fe pe ay 
ing to the testimony of man ee, i 
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sons, night and day, as the penalty of their attach- 
ment to Christ, should be among the most active and 
the most successful in bringing others to the Savior 
presents a state of things which the Church and the 
world have but rarely been privileged to witness. It 
must be ascribed to a higher than any human influ- 
ence, and is a demonstration that God is with them of 
a truth, 

The conservative and anti-christian party and their 
leader is sketched: Idol priests and slave-holdera, with 
@ true instinct and natural antagonism, are among 
the deadly enemies of Christianity. This party is nu- 
merous, active and strong; it isin the possession of 
power, and its head is-nephew to the Queen, and a 
most dangerous enemy to his cousin the Prince. This 
leader of the pro-slavery and anti-christian party is 
described as‘ a shrewd, ambitious and daring man, 
with considerable business talent, and large property ; 
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of the Prince to the throne. He is represented to the 
Queen as totally with the business of 
government, and bewi by the Christians, and that 
to place the sovereignty in his hands would be to pro- 
mote dissatisfaction, and to sacrifice the good of the 
kingdom. This is probably the Queen’s own opinion, 
for we were more than once told, that the fact of the 
Christians having, as she deems it, taken advantage 
of the Prince’s inexperience and amiable disposition to 
draw him over to their party, has, more than all be- 
sides, excited her extreme indignation. Still the 
Prince is firm. He and his wife are both members of 
the church, and true and constant friends to the most 
afflicted and suffering of the persecuted flock. The 
father of the Prince’s wife, a time-honored officer, of 
distinguished reputation and great influence, though not 
a Christiaf, is also their tried and steady friend. The 
Prince is represented as being exceedingly amiable in 
disposition and honorable in character. One who 
has seen much of society was lately some time at the 
capital, and though he has no sympathy with his reli- 
gion, expressed his opinion of his moral worth in 
strong terms ; he said he was not like a Malagasy in any 
features of his character, but most like an English gen- 
tleman. He is at all seasons very respectful and at- 
tentive to his mother, spending much of his time with 
-her, and the Queen is said to be exceedingly attached to 
him ; and when dissuaded from gratifying the purpose 
of her heart by making him her suecessor, the fact that 
he is her own son, her only child, seems to overrule all 
objections and supply all deficiencies. 
The strong affection of the Queen for her son has 
hitherto been his safeguard, and has been overruled 
to prevent the extermination of Christianity in the 
Island. But, humanly speaking, it appears doubtful 
whether the hopes which rest on the accession of the 
Prince will be realized. Mr. Ellis was assured that 
there was a formidable conspiracy against him and 
that his life was only preserved by vigilant watching 
against his enemies both night and day. 

Glancing at these and other cireumstances, Mr. Ellis 
says: 

“The interests of true religion among the Mala- 
gasy have at different periods appeared to be placed 
in extreme peril, but never seemingly more so than 
at the present time. Should the Queen be suddenly 
removed"before the Prince is firmly established as her 
successor, or should his life be sacrificed to the ambi- 
tion and the enmity of his rival, there would not only 
be a great destruction of human life, but a revival of 
the persecutions against the Christians, in all probabil- 
ity more violent and cruel than has yet been witnessed. 
The rival of the Prince was the chief instigator in the 
last persecution, and he is the only one now who ven- 
tures to accuse the Christians to the Queen ; all others 
are deterred by the fear that the Prince may remember 
it hereafter; but this man still pursues-them with un- 
relenting hatred. Could the friends of Christ at home, 
those who have contriputed so promptly and so liber- 
ally towards the renewal of missionary labors when 
the door appeared open, but clearly perceive the full 
importance of the interests involv and the appa- 
rently imminent peril in which the Malagas te. a 
are now placed, fon persuaded there would forthwith 
be manifested such a general, earnest, united, and im- 
pestenste spirit of prayer to the Most High, as should 
orm the most encouraging ground of hope, not only 
that the life of the Prince, apparently so precious, 
would be preserved, but that the churches would be 
favored with rest, increase, and a state of pre-eminent 
prosperity. The Chrirtian churches at home have, on 
more than one occasion, shown themselves, in re¢ent 
times, to be nursing-fathers to infant nations, in some 
of the most critical periods of their history ; and per- 
haps they are yet to exert a still more powerful infiu- 
ence in accelerating the great preliminary processes 


now going forward among the nations, which shal] is- 
sue in the latter-day glory.” 


Just as Mr. Ellis was leaving the Island, he received 
intelligence that the Queen, who is about 65 years old, 
had resolved to abdicate in favor of her son, and was 
making the necessary preparations to effect the change. 
It is a crisis of the deepest interest in the history of 
the Island, and should call forth the earnest prayers of 
the universal Church. The period of suspense cannot 
be long; and the Directors of the L. M. S. stand pre- 
pared to avail themselves of the opening, which it is 
earnestly hoped will soon be presented. Mr. Cameron 
will return again to Tamatave, specially to represent 
the merchants of Mauritius and negotiate for the open- 
ing of the ports, and by his means trustworthy intelli- 


gence Will be obtained. AGRICOLA. 
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PROM OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 


X——, December 13, 1853. 
To tue Eprrors or THE INDEPENDENT: 

I am happy to be able to give you to-day some satisfac- 
tory account of religious matters in our great capital. 
The most interesting fact to mention is the organization, 
or beginning of the organization, of a new Free Church 
in Paris. For three years past, the ministers of the Tait- 
bout chapel have been preaching every Sunday evening 
in a room, hired and furnished by an excellent brother, 
M. J. J. Keller, in Servandoni street, near St. Sulpice, 
about three miles from the Taitbout chapel. Besides 
this preaching, an evangelist was employed in visiting 


and thus helping to strengthen the faith of the new 
disciples, colporting the word of God and tracts, and 
collecting new hearers for the Sunday evening services. 
Little by little, the new chapel, holding about one 
hundred and twenty seate, has become filled and 
crowded—and, what is still better, the religious wants 
of the attendants have become such as to render neces- 
sary the establishment of a morning service, and the 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper. It is to be hoped 
that soon one of the pastors of the Taitbout chapel 
will fulfill the desires of the new congregation, in leay- 
ing his demi-charge of the former church, to take that 
of the latter. It would be doing good in two ways at 
once; for, however excellent and loved are the two 
actual pastors of the Taitbout church, experience has 
shown, even to them, I think, that one shepherd for one 
flock is the best and happiest rule. . . . Although the 
Taitbout church will lose a few members by the for- 
mation of another church in a part of the town so dis- 
tant from their house of worship, their seats will be 
soon occupied by new comers. For the work of God | 
is slowly but steadily prospering in that church, and 
it is, I trust, fast becoming, in truth as in name, a real, 
self-governing, active, and intelligent body. The Rev. 
Messrs. Frederick Monod and Armand Delille are also 
encouraged in their united work. Slow is the pro- 
gress among them, so far as numbers are concerned, 
but I think they are laying a solid and lasting founda- 
tion for the future; indeed, I do hope they will not 
only lay a foundation, but build upon it a house to the 
Lord. The evangelization of the Faubourg du Temple, 
under the care of the Rey. Mr. Burnier and the Evan- 
gelical society, is going on prosperously. The congre- 
gation—out of which the Lord chooses, now and then, 
some new disciple—is steady; and the schools, which, 
of late, have had to go through a difficult crisis—hay- 
ing ceased to be entirely gratiiitons—have lost but few 
pupils, and have become much more influential. The 
Rev. N. Roussel continues to evangelize the poor in 
the Rue del Ourcine. His ragged congregation gives 
him encouragement and hope. Some gentlemen of the 
established churehes have undertaken, out of their of- 
ficial duties, some works of evangelization and bene- 
volence. The Rey. M. Meyer, of the Lutheran Church, 
has set on foot an organization, by means of which 
hundreds of children are reseued from poverty, vice, 


trade; so that the society, which takes them children, 
leaves them only when they have become able labor- 
ers. One feature, however, in M. Meyer’s institution 
and schools, displeases me. Every Roman Catholic 
parent, whose child is adopted by the institution, must 
declare that they are willing to have their child made 
a Protestant, and bind themselves to leave the child 
in his school until after he has made his first commu- 
nion, The evil of such a system is obyious; and the 
engagement entered into by the parents, of making a 
communicantj of their child, would be ludicrous, if it 
was not so profoundly deplorable. But M. Meyer and 
hisffriends, who are bound to receive, at a stated age, 
hundreds of-children as communicants in their church, 
find their hypocrit- or’ mere Protestant-making inetitu- 
tion, perfectly’proper. I ought also to mention, before 
closing this littlejreview of our Paris works of evange- 





|end as laboring incessantly to prevent the sccession| | 





Uzation, the meetings held in » litte ppper room of the 
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that he is more powerf 
sions, in a small room, 

than in his high pulpit, and 
hearers of the Oratoire. This, I have no doubt, is a 
_Very correct impression. 

Our French religious societies are in a comparatively 
prosperous state.. The Bible circulates freely and abun- 
dantly ; our tract-distributions are larger than ever be- 
fore, (half a million of tracts in six months.) The Evan- 
gelical Society is in debt, but not so much as a year ago. 
Its work prospers through trials and prosecutions. Its 
managers are anxiously waiting for the decision of the 
Supreme Court, in the affair of Mamers, where the 
house of worship has been shut up by the local au- 
thoritiés, “If the decision confirms the sentence of the 
lower courts, the temple of Alengon, recently opened, 
under the care of the Rey. J. J. Audebez, will be also 
shut up. The Alengon authorities are waiting only for 
the end of the Mamers trial to take that step. There 
is something in Alengon they cannot stop, however; it 
is the work of the Spirit of God, which, begun a few 
years ago, has been going on, and has resulted in the 
conversion of many souls. 

The last number of the Lien contains the very extra- 
ordinary announcement of the foundation, in Paris, of 
a Unrversat Christian Alliance. The Rev. Athanase 
Coquerel, the editor of that paper, and a prominent 
member of the Alliance, exposes, in the following man- 
ner, the principles of the new organization: “Since 
Christianity has begun to exist, men have tried, but in 
vain, to make all churches agree together on points of 
dogma, hierarchy, or discipline, in order to have the 
churches—once reconciled to each other—work to- 
gether for the welfare of mankind. But their method 
was a wrong one. They ought, first, to have gone to 
work together, and then agree, if they can, on points 
of doctrine.” The latter, however, is not of much im- 
portance in the opinion of the gentlemen of the Alliance. 
They haye succeeded in getting in their board of ma- 
nagers, a member of the Greek Church, and a Roman 
Catholic, “Each,” says M. Coquerel, “remains free to 
worship God as he thinks best; each preserves his 

faith and his hope untouched, on condition to profess, 
with St. Paul, that charity is still more excellent.” Let 
us say, by the way, that charity, for these gentlemen, 
means benevolence, and, above all, toleration of all 
doctrines. Among the fifty or more names, published 
in connection with it, I see not one man known as 
evangelical. On the contrary, I see among them all 
the rationalistic band, including its Corypheus, M. 
Athunase Coquerel, senior. The main object of the 


. Alliance—at least, such is my opinion—is not, as it pur- 


ports to be, to accomplish works of philanthropy, but 
to organize among us a league in favor of doctrinal in- 
difference, and to oppose, by its means, the spread and 
influence of Orthodoxy, both in and out of the Esta- 
blishment. Of course, all the members of the new soci- 
ety do not know it; but the leaders do, and will have 
their way. 

Out of our Protestant circle, I have but very little 
of religious interest to communicate. The minister of 
public instruction and worship, Fortoul, had, the 
other day, to put a stop to the zeal of one of his sub- 
ordinates. The head of the College of Macon thought 
it perfectly natural that the young Jews under his 
care should be compelled to attend the religious teach- 
ings of the Roman Catholic priest. It was rather too 
much, and the Jewish consistory, having reminded M. 
Fortoul of their rights, the too-zealous pedagogue was 
disavowed. He may eventually be rewarded for his zeal, 
after having been publicly blamed for the unhappy 
display he made of it, 

Thanks to the great examples which we receive from 
our imperial court, the French nation is becoming un- 
commonly pious, and, strange to say, strongly inclines 
toward a certain kind of baptism. The baptizing of bells 
is known in all Roman Catholic countries; but I think 
we are ahead of the rest of the world (may be, I am 
mistaken) in the baptizing of locomotives and of ships. 
Every day there is some touching ceremony of the 
kind in one or other of our departments. At Havre, 
the other day, a vessel was baptized, and received the 
name of Napoléon III. The under-prefect and a lady 
stood as sponsors, pledging themselves to have the 
creature brought up in the principles of their religion. 
O comedy! 

Political news is scarce. The greatest event of the 
day is the resolution of the emperor not to go to the 
theatre of la Gaité, to see the shapeless play of Jes 
Cosaques, in which the unfortunate Russians are 
brushed in the most awful manner. Great emotion 
among the politicians when it was known that his ma- 
jesty would go—stil] greater, when it was known that 
he would not go—to La Gaité. We are, indeed, a 
queer people. Franc Parevr. 
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PASTORAL REMINISCENCES. 


NUMBER VII. 


Deaty 1x tHe State Prison.—Bradbury Ferguson, 
who shot his wife in the year 1840, at Exeter, N. H., 
died in prison last month, aged 52. 

His murdered wife, as will be remembered by many, 
was a native of Portsmouth, Eliza J. Frothingham. 
Ferguson was a drunkard of that class who torment 
and abuse their wives when they have been drinking ; 
and his brutality to his wife had been of such a charac- 
ter, that the coup de grace by which he sent her out of 
the world was a good deliverance for her. He was 
sentenced to the State Prison for life, and havin passed 
a dozen sober and useful years in that asylum, has 
now closed a far better life than he would have done 
had he been suffered to go at large. In his ease, the 
operation of the law has been salutary.— Portsmouth 

hronicle, Dec. 10, 1858. 

The preceding notice awakens a series of painful 
reminiscences in connection with gone-by years. This 
same Ferguson was, at the time indicated, a citizen of 
Exeter, N. H. The pastor was then located in a town 
adjoining. Being at Exeter’ on an exchange, it was 
his province to attend the funeral of the aforesaid 
murdered Mrs. Ferguson. No ordinary words can 
convey a just idea of the scene there exhibited. The 
wife, the mother, young, fair, beloved by her acquaint- 
ances—the victim, the bleeding, lifeless victim, of a 
husband demonized by rum! There she lay, calm in 
death, with two ghastly wounds in her breast, which 
seemed to ery for vengeance—not less upon the vender 
than upon the consumer of the “ distilled damnation.” 
Several little children clustered around the bier, 
motherless and afflicted. The scene and associations 
could but be deeply solemn, and peculiarly affecting, 
whilst the pastor remarked, from the words, “Sin, 
when it is finished, bringeth forth death.” But not- 
withstanding, the fiery liquid, like a stream of burning 
lava, continued to flow from that populous village to 
the surrounding neighborhoods, marking its course with 
wounds, and sorrows, and death, 

Within a few months of the above, a parishioner of 
the undersigned obtained a quart of New-England rum 
at this same village His wife was an industrious, ex- 
emplary woman. On reaching his home, in the evening, 
he commanded her to hand him the butcher knife. With 
this instrument he threatened to murder her. Being 
affrighted, she fled from the monster, who, in pursuit, 
pulled a stake from the fence, felled her to the ground, 
and continued to beat her until life was extinct ! 

Here was another affecting illustration of the mur- 

derous business of rum-selling! But, as if the blood 
of two victims in the neighborhood, and at about the 
same time, were not enough, a brother of the last- 
named visited this same Exeter, drank to excess, re- 
turned to the vicinity of his house, wandered into the 
woods, sat down, (as it would seem,) partook liberally 
from his bottle, and died upon the spot ! 
And, byjthe way, both of these men were sons of a 
rumseller, in this same town, adjoining Exeter, whose 
business was for years extensive, and whose opulence 
was parallel to his business. These sons, when young, 
became inebriates, on jtheir father’s ‘premices, and he, 
after having comparatively “slain his{thousands,” died 
a”pauper in theTalms-house of B———._ A third vic- 
tim, about{ithe year 1840, was J. F., another parishioner. 
His$weekly supply of “liquid fire” was drawn from 
the” same’ deadly reservoir. He had, from time to 
time, been a subject of conyiction, and as often, 
et 
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On @ eertain Wednesday afternoon, the pastor ad- 
dressed him, in private, affectionately and solemnly, 
upon his eternal interests. This was in the barn-yard. 
He went immediately to the house, took down his bottle, 
and drank largely of ite contents; then seating him- 
self on the side of a bed, he fell backwards, and with 
a terrible groan, expired! Similar instances having 
fallen under the pastor's personal observation, might 
be greatly multiplied ; and yet, with swicidal obstinacy, 
New-Hampshire still continues’ to reject that prohibi- 
tory law, which, upon us in Maine, is conferring bleas- 
ings, too enlarged and multiplied for deseription. 

One additional instance, of a less painful nature, 
suggests itself, when this already too-protracted com- 
munication shall find its terminus. B, R., a respectable 
citizen of the same town, for more than twenty years 
had been in the habit of taking daily drams. His 
pious wife, with grief, perceived the increasing power 
and pernicious results.of this habit ; but expostulation 
was vain. At length she procured a tugbler, and 
when he went to his accustomed closet, she followed 
him, and, imitating his action, powred out and drank a 
quantity of rum. He looked at her with astonishment, 
but said nothing. The next day, on a repetition of 
the same process, he exclaimed: “For heaven's sake, 
wife, what do you mean!” “Mean?” said she; “I 
mean to drink as much rum, and as often as you do; 
and if you are determined to go to a drunkard’s grave, 
we will both go together.” 

This was too much. He loved his wife; and was 
both alarmed and shocked. He dashed the decanter, 
rum and all, upon the floor. “Now,” said he, “ wife, 
Iam done! I have drunk my last dram. Pray for me.” 
Shortly subsequent to this, the hours of 11 ‘o’cléek 
A. M. and 4 o'clock P. M., witnessed the daily devo- 
tions of this husband and wife, on their knees before 
God, in that same closet! How truly have intoxicat- 
ing drinks been described as “a thief to the purse, a 
witch to the senses, and a devil to the soul!” NN. 

Mary, Dee. 20, 1853. 
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THE NEW-YEAR’S NIGHT OF THE UNFOR- 
TUNATE MAN. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF JEAN PAUL. 


An old man was standing at his window, on a 
certain midnight of a New-Year’s eve, and looked 
with an eye of long despondency upon the im- 
movable, ever-shining heavens, and then upon the 
still, pure, white earth, whereon there was none 
80 joyless and sleepless as he. For his grave stood 
close by him; it was only concealed by the snow of 
age, not by the green of youth; and he brought 
with him, out of his whole rich life, nothing but 
errors, sins, and sickness, a wasted body, a desolate 
soul, his breast full of poison, and an old age full of 
repentance. His happy, youthful days returned to- 
day as specters, and brought him back again to that 
fair morning on which his father first placed him 
upon the cross-ways of life; which, to the right, 
leads upon the sun-path of virtue, into a wide and 
quiet land, full of light, and harvests, and full_of 
angels; and which, to the left, leads into the mole-. 
track of vice, into a gloomy cavern full of dripping 
poison; full of serpents ready to dart upon their 
prey, and of dismal, close exhalations. 

Alas! the snakes hung around his breast, and 
drops of poison upon his tongue, and he now knew 
where he was. Distracted, and with unspeakable 
sorrow, he cried out to Heaven, “Give me back 
again my youth! © Father! place me again upon 
the cross-way of life, in order that I may choose 
another !” 

But his father and his youth were past long ago. 
He saw Will-o’-the-wisp dancing upon the moor and 
upon the churchyard, and he said, ‘These are my 
foolish days.” 

He saw a star shoot from the sky, glisten in its 
fall, and vanish upon the earth. ‘Such am I,” said 
his bleeding heart, and the serpent-teeth of remorse 
dug deeper into his wounds. His glowing imagina- 
tion pointed to him a crawling night-walker upon 
the roof, and a wind-mill raised its arm, threaten- 
ing to crush him; and a mask, which had been 
left in the empty charnel-house, by degrees assumed 
his own features. 

In the midst of this conflict, the music for the 
New-Year suddenly flowed down from the steeple, 
like a distant church choir. He became less agi- 
tated; he looked about upon the horizon, and over 


| the wide earth, and he thought of his youthful 
| joys—those who were more lucky and better than 
| he—the instructors of the earth, fathers more for- 


tunate than their children, and men that had been 
blessed, and he said, “Oh! I, too, could, like you, 
sleep this first night with dry eyes, if I had wished 
to. Oh! I could be happy, ye beloved parents, if I 
had fulfilled your New-Year’s wishes and instruc- 
tions!” 

Amid these feverish reminiscences of his youth, 
it appeared to him as if the mask, with his own 
features, stood up in the charnel-house; and by 
means of that superstition, which, on New-Year’s eve, 
sees ghosts and future events, it was at last changed 
into a living youth. 

He could see it no more; he covered up his face: 
a thousand scorching tears streamed down, disappear- 
ing in the snow; he sighed, but yet softly, discon- 
solate, and senseless. ‘Return youth, return! 
And it did return; for he had only dreamed on his 
New-Year’s eve so frightfully ; he was still a youth, 
but his errors had become no dream. And he 
thanked God that he, yet in his youth, could turn 
about from the filthy courses of vice, and return to 
the sunny path which leads to a pure land of har- 
vests.—Return with him, youthful reader, if thou 
standest upon his path of error. Let this terrify- 
ing dream become thy future guide; but if thou 
shouldst at some future time, full of anguish, cry 
out, “Return, youth, happy youth,” it will not re- 
turn! 
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LITERATURE AND LIBRARIES IN CHINA. 





Rev. Dr. Breman, of the China mission, in a late 
letter to the Puritan Recorder, makes some very 
interesting statements in regard to the literature of 
the Chinese. He says they have always been dis- 
tinguished for their literary productions. Their 
written language is coéval with their existence as a 
nation, and was employed to record discourses and 
phenomena then recent. Their Book of Records 
shows that in their migration they brought with 
them some knowledge of the arts. Dr. Medhurst, 
the best Chinese scholar in the world, says: 

“The simple fact (as then recorded) of Yau’s having 
discovered that an entire year, reckoned in siderial time, 
consisted of 366 days, is so much in advance of his age, 
that we can aceount for it in no other way than by his 
having received his knowledge from the antediluvian 
patriarchs, the length of whose age enabled them to 
make observations which would escape the notice of 
their short-lived successors.” 


This opinion is corroborated by that of Bishop 
Boone, who, after a very careful examination of the 
matter, expressed it as the settled conviction of his 
own mind, that the Chinese patriarchs had an accu- 
rate knowledge of the movements of the swn, moon, 
and stars. 

In respect to their general literature, Dr. Bridg- 
man says, no other nation has ever produced, or-can 
produce to this day, so many literary men, both 
authors and readers, or so many volumes of books, 
as the Chinese. Authorship is the profession of 
great multitudes, some for a livelihood, others as a 
matter of taste or amusement. And both the mental 
and mechanical departments of literature are more 
coveted, and more lucrative, than almost any other. 
Every town of any magnitude has its bookstores, 
and in the cities are usually found several large 
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establishments, in the hands of enterprising r, 
The Chinese word for “Book” is “Shu,” meaning 
literally ’ “‘ Speaking pencil.” 

Their Libraries,— Officers of government, a, 
private gentlemen, always have their own librarie, 
(which is more than can be said of those clasces ; 
this country.) Some of these private library 
amount to thousands of volumes. There are » 
many circulating libraries. The Government 
brary at Pekin, Mr. Bridgman thinks, cortaiz 
not less than 25,000 separate works, each, in roo 
cases, consisting of several volumes, sometimes of hp 
dreds, and in some cases of thousands! Mr. Bri¢ 
has a printed copy of the catalogue, which fills 1} 
duodecimo volumes of about 200 pages each, making 
in all, near 22,400 pages. It gives not only thename 
of the works, but short analysis of their conte 
a valuable hint to the Smithsonian Institute and th 
Astor Library, 

This‘ collection is divided into four great Diviciong 
or Repositories, and these into twenty-four Jesse 
ones, in a tabular form, thus: 


CATALOGUE OF THE IMPERIAL LIBRARY. 
1. Statistical Works. 13. State Constitution. 
1. Book of Ch 14. Catalogue of Booka, 
Book of Recoein 15. Review of Booka 
. Book of Odes, . Professional Works, 
. Book of Rites. On Ethics 5 
. Historic Annals. . On the Milita 
. Filial Duty. Olan’ 
. Criticism. On ’ 
The Four Books. "On oo 
. On Music. “ 
. On Education. 


2. Classical Works. 


. National Histories. 

. National Annals. 

. General Records. 

Special Records. 

; Mixed Histories. 

. State Papers 

. Memories.. 

. Excerpta. 

. Neighboring States. | 
| 
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; Eacyclopedine 

. Romance. 

. On Buddhism. 

. On Rationaliem. 

4. Poetical Works. 
1. Poetry of Teu 

2. Poetical Compoeitio 
8. Poetical Essays. 

4. Art of Poetry. 
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. The Seasons. 

. Geography. 

. The Magistracy. 

This great collection must be examined, to obtaiz 
any adequate idea of its extent and variety. Th 
encyclopedias are wonderful. There is one wor 
of this class, containing 22,877 chapters, which, { 
translated into English, would probably make 5,00 
good-sized octavo volumes. | 

But a ‘new literature” is now springing w) 
under the auspices of Christian missionaries. 
not only tells them of the wonderful events in th 
history of America, of the Pilgrim Fathers, an¢, 
Plymouth Rock, and the Declaration of Independ. 
ence, but of the One True Gon, and into it are wovea 
the great facts of Revelation, and the principal discove 
ries of modern science. Although it was introduced 
by Christian missionaries, it is no longer in their 
hands alone. Some of the ministers of state, and 
many of the common people, have caught the flame, 
and are helping to spread it. 


who was formerly a pupil of an American mission- 
ary from the South-West, have introduced the reli- 
gious element into their great movements. Pr, 

-@- 


THE CONSOCIATIONAL CONVENTION, 


Messrs. Eprrors: I am glad that the proposed 
Convention of Connectfeut Associations for the pur- 
pose of revising and amending their constitutions 
basis, meets your approbation, and that the objec 
tions you have before intimated to the meeting 2 


ated, now that you have received an authentic a- 
count of their doings. A great waste of timé, if not 
of temper, in discussing points outside of the main 
questions involved will thus be prevented. It being 
conceded, on all hands, that the time for holding 
such a convention has arrived, it will doubtless be 
held, and we can at once follow your laudable ex- 
ample of discussing the subjects which should claim 
its attention. 

1. Although it will not vitiate the action of the 
Convertion—since it will be in its nature advisory, 
not authoritative—if the several Consociations ap- 
point delegates to it, at meetings not called expressly 
for the purpose, yet it seems to me desirable, that, 
even if appointed at meetings called primarily for 
other objects, this matter should be mentioned in 
the letter-missive convening the body. Then the 
churches. can have an eye to it in the appointment 
of delegates. They will watch the whole movement 
with a livelier interest, and will be better prepared 
to appreciate the measures finally recommended to 
them. Of course, no constitution can be imposed 
on them, or any of them, without their consent, 
But I by no means admit that any churches which 
do not see fit to accept it, whether they be two ors 
hundred, can prevent other churches which approve 
of it, from accepting it. Nor, if our existing Conso- 
ciations, or any of them, assembled by the pastors 
and delegates of their respective churches for the 
purpose, see fit to adopt it, do I see what impedi- 
ment exists to their doing so. The Consociated 
Churches can take this method of adopting it, if they 
see fit. It then becomes the fundamental law of 
any Consociation so adopting it. Churches that 
remain in, or join a Consociation so adopting it, 
thus signify that they, at least, acquiesce in it, and 
80 consent to it. If any can not endure it, they 
have the old and easy remedy of withdrawing. 8 
I understand the matter, it was in some such way 
that most of the modifications of the Saybrook Plat 
form, adopted by different Consociations, were in- 
troduced. That to which I belong has never adopted 
any constitution but this Platform: yet, some years 
ago, they voted that the article requiring a major 
part of the ministers in every vote, was not in force, 
And herein they expressed the sense of the churches. 
At all events, if nineteen churches in a Consociation 
choose to adopt a given constitution, a single oppos 
ing church can not prevent them. I do not know 
that this was your meaning, Messrs. Editors. If it 
was not, if you only meant that no body of churches 
can impose a constitution on any other church, 
without its consent, I know of none that wil!) differ 
with you. 

2. So far as I know, all parties are agreed with 
you that the Connecticut Consociations ought to be 
cut loose from the Associations. There is every 
probability, therefore, that this important reform, at 
least, will be accomplished by the proposed Conven- 
tion; and this without disturbing existing associa- 
tional arrangements for professional intercourse and 
improvement. 

8. Your mode of trying a delinquent pastor is 


objection to it is, that in nine cases out of ten, it 
would not be so applied. Almost invariably, & 
heretical, and often a scandalous pastor, will so far 


of his own church, that they will not put him on 
trial. This has been the case with respect to most 
of the delinquent pastors within my knowledg: 
moderate Snooindes of human nature, as well 2s all 
history, will tell us that, in such an event, any 
neighboring church will be slow to volunteer to as- 
sume the burden of bringing the delinquents to jus- 
tice; and more especially, if the erring church is & 
leading and influential one in numbers, wealth, or 
position. But I will not dilate. It seems to me, 
that, if there were no other way of reaching these 
cases, the greater part of delinquent ministers would 
enjoy an immunity from discipline. Suppose that 4 
consociated minister, generally reputed scandalous or 
heretica), remains untouched in your way of pro 
ceeding, what then? I trust that, at least for such 
an emergency as you suggest, the New-London 
Convention will provide some other way. And, as 
suming that they will, I see now no particular ob- 
jection to that which you indicate in sueh an alter- 
native. "Fe 
4. What is to be the ecclesiastical status of minis 
ters who are not pastors? The fact that we have 
so large a body of ministers of this sort among US, 
proves that we are not Independents, but Congre 
gationalists; that we - in the pastor even, 
not merely the overseer of the particular congreg® 
tion which elects him to that office; but in some 


its congregations which he may be called to Serve | 
ceautnally or stated] 

body of Christ. On 
is, that we do not recognize the induction of any 
man to the pastorate, as entitling him to minister 
standing in*our denomination, unless it be by 4 
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icular church does not alter 


ols, 
irtue of his cer we ; and until censured or de- 
hosed, he is recognized as a person 
pd satel to administer the word and sacraments, 
ot merely as a gifted brother, but as an authorized 
inister, wherever his ministry 1s wanted for edifi-- 
ation. We all acknowledge and act upon the pro- 
priety of calling a minister who has been regularly 
dained, though not a pastor, to administer sealing 
dinances; and we feel the flagrant impropriety of 
ing any other to do it, no matter how gifted. 
In the present state of things, with our vacant 
urches, our missionary and benevolent enterprises, 
schools, colleges, and theological seminaries, we 
fan not dispense with ministers, who are not pas- 
ors. of any particular congregation, but are in other 
rays, as ministers, devoted to the “ edifying of the 
body of Christ.” And if this be so, then, much 
nore than pastors, they need, and the churches 
eed, some organization for guarding and certifying 
heir ministerial character and standing, beyond the 
ingle church with which they may worship. Their 
elation to the churches generally, requires their 
ood standing in some esiastical body to which 
he churches look for satisfactory indorsements of 
Jerical character, and which will disown and refuse 
o to indorse them, if they forfeit their'title to public 
onfidence. They should, of course, enjoy the bene- 
ts of membership in ministerial associations where 
ey reside. And it seems to me that they, and all 
pinisters, but they preéminently, ought to have a 
anding in bodies in which the churches are repre- 
ented, on account of the important relations they 
ustain to the churches as a whole. 

It might be a question whether they should have 
he right to vote in matters directly affecting the 
lonsociated Churches. There need be no fear on 
he part of pastors, of any undue influence of this 
ass of ministers in ordinary circumstances. In 
ny healthy state of things, all, be they pastors or 
ot, will have influence according to their talents, 
dgment, piety, and the amount and quality of the 
ervices they render the Church—just what it is 
st they should have. I think it will have an un- 
appy influence on our denomination, if ministers 
ho are not pastors are to be treated as if they had 
o rank or standing as ministers. It will sour and 
jenate a large and influential body of men, whom 
e can not afford te disparage. 

Of course, if they have a warrant which the 
hurches recognize, to minister, in holy things, they 
ave thereby a valid title to the privileges of Chris- 
ian communion in churches where they may hap- 
ben to be. 
Yet I agree with you, that where they are stated- 
y connected with any particular congregation, it is 
best that they should also become members of the 
hutch, unless special reasons should hinder. If 
hey have gone into mere secular employments, and 
practically demitted the ministry, let them do it in 
orm, and become mere lay-brethren. And whether 
hey in form belong to the church where they re- 
ide or not, I agree most warmly with all that you 
ay as to the duty and the happy effects of their 
butting forth their best powers for the edification of 
at church. I am not sure that on this whole 
pic I seriously differ from you. Yet, as it is\com- 
g to be one of some perplexity, and has a reach 
oward other questions beyond itself, I thought, at 
he risk of being tedious, I would show my opinion. 








5. Pastors are members of their churches, as to 
] vital acts of church-communion, whether their 
ames are enrolled on the church catalogue or not. 
xe only point of view in which this subject is of 
ny practical importance, lies in its bearing on their 
bosition when they cease to be pastors, and, per- 
haps, their amenability to the church in the way of 
for offenses charged. As to the position of 
ministers without pastoral charge, enough has been 
nid already. As to the trial of ministers, theorize 
s we will, and however particular churches may 
have power to cast them out of their own communion, 
he time will never come, I imagine, when they will 
be deposed from their ministerial standing otherwise 
han by the action of some body which represents 
he juliginpet of more than a single church. 
6. As to the licensing of candidates to preach the 
fospel, I do not think it is understood as prohibit- 
Ing any man who has the gift and the heart to speak 
pr pray in public to edification from doing so. And 
s every church and pastor knows, it is not under- 
stood as prohibiting any church from calling into 
pxercise the gifts of its members for edification. 
But it is understood as implying that it is unwise 
nd unsafe to permit men to do the whole work of 
he ministry, except administering the sacraments, 
nd-to be regular candidates for the pastoral office, 
ithout a certificate of approbation from those who 

e competent to test them as to some indispensable 
pualifications, the want of which an ordinary church 
might not detect at first, but would be sure to dis- 
over to their sorrow when it is too late. I under- 
Btand you to approve of the rule. I certainly think 
hat, without it, the confusion and mischief would 
eturn which induced its adoption. And if a cer- 
ificate of approbation from the churches which 
cow them best be added, all the better. The only 
Dbjection to requiring it in all cases would be, that I 
have observed, in regard to some of the most. pro- 
mising candidates fer the ministry, that a prophet is 
not without honor, except in his own country. 
Would not the better course be, to confide this 
unction to both ministers and not merely a single 
hurch but a community of churches, represented 
n Consociation? Surely, it is a matter in which the 
hurches have the deepest interest. 

Meanwhile, allow me to say that I do not sym- 
pathize with any disposition to foster jealousy in our 
hurches, of licentiates and ministers, who are not 
pastors, as if they were erecting themselves into 
orders above the churches, and assuming airs of 
puperiority over them. There is a sense, doubtless, 
n which these, like pastors and deacons, constitute 

h a distinct class or order of men, according to the 
places they fill, and the services they severally are 
permitted and bound to render in the churches. 
And herein all these classes, pastors as well as oth- 
ers, so far from assuming lordly prerogative, are 
but the servants of the churches for Jesus’ sake. 
Uf any of them arrogate what does not belong to 

em, or in any manner vaunt themselves in an un- 
becoming way above other Christians, let them be 
called to account. I know of no prevailing evil of 

nis kind. And I should be sorry to have our licen- 
tiates and ministers without charge, feel that their 
positions expose them to this sort of jealousy, so 
Hong as they behave well in the house of God. As 

o what you say of the greater equality of minis- 
ers with the churches in Massachusetts, than in 
Connecticut and the West, I will only remark, that 
the Cambridge Platform, and also a recent Manual 
prepared by Drs. Storrs, Woods, and others, of that 
State, attributes an authority and power to the m*ais- 
try which I will not say that the Scripture does not 
warrant, but I will say, have been practically un- 
known in Connecticut and the West. 


ital importance, and I trust that the Convention 
will not shrink from the attempt to frame one, 
which shall truly, as well as “ freshly,” represent 
he “faith of God's elect,” of the sanctified and 
mithful in Christ Jesus in this and all generations. 
Without this, I should take little interest in all the 


without the building, the casket without the jewel. 


will reveal even this unto him? 


: mong 


Once delivered to the saints, the better. 








> are wery 
say they should be, and have nothing to do 
matters judicial or disciplinary. I trust they will 


be continued. ‘ 
9. And now, Messrs. Editors, if you will suffer me 
article, another j 


further to protract this lo eaiyect 
needs “ ventilating,” in my humble judgment. Your 
remarks show a vigilance for the power and 
dignity of the separate churches, as inst any 
supposed “orders” that may be above them, but 
not of them. Closely connected with all this, is the 
question, what part shall the churches have in those 
ecclesiastical bodies, which in fact, if not avowedly, 
form a permanent bond of union between them, and 
represent them as an entire Christian communion 
before the world? Whatever theories may —_ 
which ignore all permanent organizations beyond 
single congregations of believers, such organizations 
are a necessity, and will exist in some form, where- 
ever there is any thing like permanent Christian 
unity, order, and confidence. Without them, disin- 
tegration is inevitable. Even Quakers must have 
their “yearly meeting.” In New-England, in the 
absence of other provision for the purpose, district 
associations have spontaneously sprung up, and out 
of these, General Associations, forming a bond of 
union for the Congregationalists of each State. 
These bodies represent the denomination as a whole 
before the world. Ought they not then, as in Maine, 
and many of the Western States, to be composed, in 
part, of delegates of the churches? Ought not the 
ay element in them to be equal to the clerical? I 
think it ought, on every principle of Congregation- 
alism, and according to Scripture. At this point, 
beyond all others, it seems to me, we ought to guard 
against those ‘“ hierarchical” tendencies to which you 
advert. Not only on principle, but as a matter of 
expediency, I hold that such a composition of our 
ecclesiastical bodies is important. The ministry are 
greatly aided in their deliberations by the light shed 
on questions by leading laymen, who look at sub- 


jects from a more practical and less exclusively pro- 


fessional stand-point. Their action is likely to be 
more just, sensible, weighty, for such assistance. 
When leading laymen are present as members, they 
add to the dignity of such bodies, and to the charac- 
ter of the denomination which they represent. For 
lack of this lay-element, we have suffered loss, and 
have been at a disadvantage as compared with our 
Presbyterian and Episcopal brethren, in our great 
annual convocations. 

These considerations suggest the question whether 
there ought not to be a General Consociation or Con- 
vention, meeting annually, consisting of an equal 
number of clerical and lay delegates, from all the 
District Consociations, and sustaining the same rela- 
tion to them which the General Association sustains 
to the District Associations. This must be thoroughly 
discussed. It is, on various accounts, important as a 
medium of mutual knowledge and harmony between 
the several consociations and churches of the State. 
If any insuperable obstacles to it are found to exist, 
then the question of a lay-representation in the 
General Association should be sifted. I am of opin- 
ion, however, that such a body should consist of 
delegates from district organizations in which the 
churches are represented. 

This need in no respect interfere with the exist- 
ing associations of ministers for mutual improvement 
and assistance. 

These are suggestions of my own, for which no 
one else is responsible. [ could say much more, 
but have already trespassed longer on the indulgence 
of yourselves and your readers than I intended, led 
on in part by the length of your article, which has 
prompted these remarks. ConvENTION. 


— a OHO 


RELIGIOUS TOLERATION IN TURKEY. 


New-York, Dec. 13, 1853, 

To Col. Forbes—Dear Sir :—As I have perceived 
that in some quarters the natural sympathy enlisted 
with the Turks in their defense against the aggres- 
sion of Russia is modified by the supposition that 
the cause of religious toleration and the religious 
interests of Christianity are in some measure at va- 
riance with the interests of political justice, I venture 
to intrude a few remarks to point out how little 
foundation there is for this opinion, and how erro- 
neous is the impression that Russia, in any way, re- 
presents religious liberty or true Christianity, and 
how unjust it would be, in any manner, to identify 
the Turks with any peculiar intolerance. 

Turkey, in point of religious toleration, is, in fact, 
and, indeed, has always been, far in advance of all 
Greek or Roman Catholic countries. It may even 
be said, that if not 6n a par with the United States, 
it is, on the whole, hardly, in this respect, behind 
any country in the Old World, including England, 
Sweden and Prussia. In Spain, liberalized in religion 
as it has been since the time when the father of the 
present Queen was led by his confessor to assist, 
from his balcony, in the act of faith by witnessing 
the burning alive of the victims of the inquisition ; 
in Spain, at the present day, all the influence of Great 
Britain is exerted to secure a simple right of Christian 
burial for Protestants. The Pope, who sends over 
here his Nuncio to ordain bishops and to consecrate 
churches, will not, at this moment, allow Protestants 
one public place of worship, however humble, with- 
in the wall of Rome, where they can worship God 
according to the forms of a vast majority of the 
American people. In France, formerly the most 
tolerant country in the Old World, but where 
Catholicism has obtained ascendency with the as- 
cendency of despotism, we have recently seen a Pro- 
testant congregation deprived, against all precedent 
and law, of the right to meet and choose a minister. 


or of a mosque not to be thought of, but even a Ma- 


ps. 
n 


ance of Rome. 








7. As to a Confession of Faith, I deem this of 


outworks of mere church-polity which may be 
erected; no more than I take in the scaffolding 


How far an agreement may be reached in the de- 
tails, I cannot tell. Yet, whereunto they have at- 
tained, they may surely walk by the same rule, and 
Ought, with one mouth, to glorify God. May we 
not hope, that if a serious and prayerful attempt be 
made, to attain unity in the profession of the evan- 
gelica) faith, if any man be otherwise minded, God 
Such a confession, 
I think, should be simple, clear, unambiguous, brief, 
yet sufficiently fall; and such, that the denial of it, 
or any material part of it, should be deemed a dis- 
qualification for the ministry among us, If there 
not sufficient doctrinal soundness and unity 
us to frame and abide by a Confession of 
Faith, which shall at least exclude from our minis- 
try, those who deny the first principles of the Gos- 
pel, then Dr. Hall, if he spoke in his haste, did not 
Bpeak too strongly, and the sooner we disband, and 
Tegather the remnants that still cleave to the faith 
As to tak- 
ing Dwight’s, or any other system of theology, asa 
Teod, it would, in my poor judgment, be suicidal. 
‘seful for many purposes, its prolixity renders it 


England. 


tation tax is abolished, and the Sultan is, at this mo 
ment, employing Christian corps of volunteers, 


Porte for special privileges accorded to the heterodox 


which the Turkish government honestly intended. 
For instance, formerly the evidence of Moham 


constitution given by the Sultan admitted the evi 
dence of all religious denominations. 





endeavored to aie them, they appealed to th 


Russian or French legation, who immediately inter- 
fered with their protection, raising the cry of violated 


treaties and religious persecution. 





In Tuscany, the distribution ofa Bible is penal, and 
along the Italian shores of the Adriatic, not only is 
the establishment of a Protestant house of worship 


hommedan, (coming from the Turkish coast, where 
Greeks, Protestants, Roman Catholics and Americans 
may build churches where they please,) because he 
isa Mohammedan, is not allowed to land. In Prussia, 
a vexatious supervision is exercised by government 
over all religious creeds, and the Jews are still op- 
England still treats all churches, except 

er favored Episcopal Church, as step-children, and 
has only in this generation repealed the Roman 
Catholic Disabilities, which Sweden stil] maintains, 
unmindful that the foolish intolerance of Protestant- 
ism can never successfully combat, but only tend to 
strengthen the dangerous and encroaching infoler- 


Now, subject to certain disabilities, Turkey has at 
all times permitted and protected all forms of reli- 
gious worship. Under the reign of the past and pre- 
sent Sultans, these disabilities simply amounted to 
the payment, by all who were not Mohammedans, 
of a capitation tax, in their being debarred from the 
profession of arms, and in their being fotbidden to 
resort to street processions or use church bells, 
which is still forbidden to all but the Orthodox in 


On the other hand, Christians in Turkey are not 
liable, like Mohammedans, to military conscription ; 
in many parts of the empire, for instance in Albania, 
in parts of Turkish Greece, and in the lands.settled 
by the Turkish Cossacks, Christians go about armed 
to the teeth, a license not allowed to the Christians 
of Russia, Germany, Austria, Italy, or Imperial 
France ; and furthermore, quite recently, that capi- 


In 
Turkey, therefore, has always existed religious toler- 
ation, trammeled by certain disabilities, which dis- 
abilities have progressively been decreasing, whilst, 
in many instances, the scrupulous respect of the 


and the mischievous interference of foreign govern- 
ments, (intolerant at home,) in the name of religious 
toleration, has cramped or impeded the reforms 


medans only was admitted in courts of law. The 


Now, in the 
debased condition of Christianity in Turkey, whether 
Greek, Roman Catholic, or Armenian, it is a notorious 
fact that one half the Christian population might be 
got to give any evidence required for a dollar, and 
that witnesses might be procured at any hour, in any 
street, to swear any man’s life or property away. At 
the same time, if they were made to take oath before 
their own bishop, perjury would be rare. It is, 
therefore, obvious that this was the only practical 
mode of introducing this reform; but, in nearly 
every instance, these dignitaries refused to Sdminister 
or enforce that oath, and if the Turkish authorities 


Greek bishops, strong in the protection of Russia, 
the complicity of France and imbecility of England, 
arrested, punished and tortured their congregations, 


a 
of an inn in the 


=— for a Protestant Bible, and who, 
ving escaped to came back under the pro- 
tection of a British p 


A Greek resident in the neighboring city of Am- 
belakia pointed out to me a monastery in which half 
a dozen calayers or monks shared between them a 
princely revenue. He related that the Turkish 
governor suggested to the Greek population of this 
government that it would be well to apply the great- 
est part of this overgrown wealth in founding schools 
for their children. Now a redeeming trait in the 
character of the Greeks is their thirst for knowledge, 
which gives their bishops much uneasiness, and 
which is stronger than their superstition. They 
eagerly adopted the suggestion, but the bishop called 
on Russia, the Turkish Governor was rebuked, the 
calayers continue to fatten in their stye, and the 
unwilling Greek congregation to vegetate in its 
ignorance. 
What religious intolerance does exist on the part 
of Turkey is the intolerance, not of laws or regula- 
tions, but of opinion; the chief persecution of the 
Christian now is the persecution of contempt. But 
this, arising y from Mohammedan prejudice, 
partly from, Christian desert, is neither unaccount- 
able nor unmerited. 
An impartial investigation of history forces us to ad- 
mit that the Greek and Catholic forms of Christianity, 
with which the Turk was formerly almost exclusive- 
¥ brought in contact, exhibited toward his creed a 
egree of intolerance and fanaticism far exceedin 
what he has ever shown, and which was calculated 
to foster, if not originate, that which he has manifest- 
ed. The Turks never made banishment or death 
the alternative of conversion, as Ferdinand 4nd Isa- 
bella did with Mohammedans and Jews, or as Louis 
XV. did with the Huguenots. In the past, his 
fiercest propagandism left the choice between vas- 
salage and inferiority, or adoption of his creed. 
In the present I have endeavored to show the 
contrast between his conduct toward Christians 
and the toleration of Catholic governments toward 
him ; but it is, moreover, only fair to add that even in 
Protestant countries it is questionable whether he 
would not find, under other forms, as much intoler- 
ance of opinion as he is guilty of, if he came to 
establish mosques in London and New-York. In 
the next place, his ideas of Christianity, derived from 
his intercourse with native Roman Catholics and 
Greeks, identify to his mind Christianity with dirty 
habits, thieving, lying, treason, treachery and idol- 
worship. Is it any wonder, then, that in remote 
cities of the empire, and among the more ignorant, 
boys, women, and a few fanatics will still occasion- 
ally insult and anathematize Christian intruders into 
the Turkish quarters, for it is only in certain places 
and at certain times that this angry feeling any 
where finds vent ? 
At the same time, even this intolerance is rapidly 
disappearing, and the Turk is not slow, where the | 
opportunity is afforded him, in perceiving and re- 
cognizing at least a difference Sekteeen his Christian 
fellow-subjects and higher-toned foreign Christians 


| still chants a part of the service. 


the are to practice the church 
cho in parts: this being intended to take the 
place of the former singing in unison. 


MUSIC OF THE CHOIR— 
Choir-music was first introduced into the Church 


in the fourth At this period, a distinct 
class of persons was rst appointed to take charge 


of this part of public service ; although, a century 
after this period, the people still continued to enjoy 
their ancient privilege, of singing all together, joining, 
occasionally, in the chorus, and singing the re- 
sponses. ough the choir, however, and through 
an instrumental style of performance, afterward in- 
troduced, a great musical abuse seems to have crept 
into the church; an artificial, theatrical style of 
music began to take the place of those solemn airs, 
which had before inspired the devotions of wor- 
shipers. The music of the theatre was bodily trans- 
ferred to the church, which, accordingly, became the 
scene of great theatrical pomp and display. To 
such an extent was this the case, that it brought 
down the severe censure of Jerome, and the Abbot 
Pambo of Egypt. 

The music of the choir is the prevailing style of 
our day, to the almost entire exclusion (the German 
church excepted) of every other. It is the one 
musical institution of the modern church, repre- 
senting the interests of choir, clergy, and people. 
MUSIC OF THE CLERGY— * 

Last in the chain of changes, the music of the 
clergy was introduced into the Church. This took 
place at some period probably, during the seventh 
or eighth century. Unfortunately, however, this 
new feature involved a violent wresting of all music 
from the people. The double violence may, perhaps, 
have been committed of denying to the people the 
sacramental cup, and the music. The clergy, at all 
events, when they commenced to sing, sung in Latin ; 
in order effectually to exclude the people. This 
bad beginning is perhaps the cause of the decline 
and failure of the clerical style; and rests, per- 
chance, as a kind of judgment on the musical powers 
and resources of clergymen! For where, to this 
day, (it may be curiously asked,) do we find a clergy- 
man who can take any part (much less sustain an 
individual part) in the. musical services of the 
Church? Clergymen of the modern church are, 
ordinarily, musical mutes; the extent of their par- 
ticipation in this devotional exercise is, to a great 
extent, reading the hymn. Whereas, leading, as 
they do in one act of worship, they ‘ought surely 
to be qualified at least to lead in the other: par- 
ticularly on occasions of less formal, and weekly 
church service. Luther used to say, Fin Pfarrer 
muss singen kionnen; und kann er es nicht, so sehe 
ich ihn nicht an—“A minister must know how to 
sing, or I will not look at him.” 

The entire monopoly, by te clergy, of church- 
music, continued until the era of the reformation ; 
when Luther restored, as the cup to the mouth, so 
congregational music to the lips of the people. With 
the music of the clergy, we are, in this country, but 
little acquainted. In the Church of Rome, the priest 
In the Jewish 
Church, priest and people alternate, as in olden 
time. In the Lutheran Church, also, the clergyman, 
to this day, frequently chants, at the altar, the 








following a purercreed. Disbelief in the Koran and 


so he considers the image-worship of the Roman 
Catholic and the picture-worship of the Greek. But 
he looks on the Bible with respect, and on Christ as 
a prophet, whose name his wrath is sometimes kin- 
dled to think that idolaters profane. 
Towards Protestants, where he can observe their 
forms and conduct, he soon exhibits a kindlier feel- 
ing, and if they are still unbelievers, they are yet 
not for him, idol-worshipers—that unpardonable 
abomination in his eyes; and though it may only be 
through intermixture with Protestants, it is very 
surely through that intermixture that his prejudices 
against Christianity will eventually give way. 
Already several influential Turks have expressed 
their desire to see Protestantism progress among the 
Christian population; its prospects are already favor- 
able among the Armenians, and ministers of all deno- 
minations are free in Turkey to preach the Gospel 
where they please. 
The darkest feature of Mohammedan intolerance 
is exercised toward Mohammedans themselves. 
Once a Mohammedan, the law permits no change, 
and still rigorously visits change to any other creed, 
which formerly it punished with death. 
But if we come to Russia, whose tolerance, we are 
told, should enlist our liberal and Christian sympa- 
thies against the Turk, how does the case stand? 
Can a Russian, any more than a Mohammedan, 
change from the orthodox Russo-Greek Church ? 
No; the law punishes such a change as a felony; 
but that is not all, for not only may those born in 
the Russo-Greek Church not turn to any other, but 
if a Catholic, Protestant, or Mohammedan, in the 
Russian Empire, change at all from his own creed, 
it is only to the Russo-Greek Church that he is per- 
mitted to turn, under the severest penalties. In 
Turkey, it is only the converted Mohammedan, not 
his convertor, who would be amenable; in Russia, 
not only a Russo-Greek becoming Protestant, or a 
Catholic becoming Protestant, but the preacher who 
had converted him, would be involved with him in 
common punishment, if opportunity for such conver- 
sion were ever afforded him, under a government 
where a Protestant minister, preaching any where but 
in the chapel where he was licensed, to his Protestant 
congregation, would be immediately packed off with 
his Bible to prison, or to Siberia. 
Now this Russo-Greek faith is a Roman Catho- 
licism with supperadded mummery and superstition. 
It has nunneries, monasteries, confession, relic and 
picture-worship, and upwards of two hundred fast- 
days and festivals in the year. Each of its votaries 
has its domestic picture of a saint in his dwelling, 
before which he prostrates himself and burns the 
holy oil on holidays. It is governed by a synod of 
generals, spurred, booted and bedizened, who re- 
present its head on earth, and pontiff, the Emperor 
Nicholas, who by a decree declared that the sect 
called United Greeks were Russo-Greeks, and, there- 
fore, guilty of the same felony as apostates if they 
did not return to the orthodox fold, into which, like 
Ferdinand and Isabella, and Louis XV., he at length 
drove them, after a no less sanguinary persecution, 
in which tens of thousands perished under the lash, 
or starvation and ill-usage, and during which tens 
of thousands more were dispossessed of every thing, 
whole non-conformist villages being driven hundreds 
of miles into the interior, despoiled by their perse- 
cutors. Of this persecution, one episode, the murder 
of the Minsk Roman Catholic nuns, will still be in the 
recollection of many of my readers, as having roused 
at the time their abhorrence against the man with 
whom the Church of Rome now fraternizes, and 
who, we are told, may advantageously for the in- 
terests of religious toleration, substitute his rule for 
that of the exemplary Abd-ul-mejid. 
I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 

Cuas. Frepgerick HENNINGSsEN. 


CHURCH-MUSIC, A THREEFOLD SYSTEM. 


BY RICHARD STORRS WILLIS. 








MO. III. 

in reviewing the history of church-music, we find 
that, during the various ages of the Church, three 
distinct styles of church-music have been developed ; 
that peculiar to the clergy; that peculiar to the 
choir; that peculiar to the people. Each of these 
styles has been sanctioned, in my estimation, by 
long church usage, and by Divine countenance; 
though this would be true of no one style, to the 
absolute and forcible exclusion of another. Church- 
music, in its perfection, I believe to comprise these 
three features: clergy, choir, people. I wish, that, 
in every temple of worship, this musically-perfected 
system might exist. But such a wish in our day 
and with our modern means and appliances, I fear 
will remain naught else than a piwm desiderium. 


’ 


MUSIC OF THE PBOPLE— 


This is the oldest style of music in the Christian 
Church. For the first three hundred years after 


the primitive Christians was er tee all taking 
part in it. About the year 350, the first change 
occurred—that of responsive singing. This mode 
of singing was first practiced by the Syrian churches ; 
then introduced into the Eastern churches, by Flavian 
and Diodorus; thence transferred to the Western 
churches, in the year 370, by Ambrose, and soon 
came into general use, under the name of the Am- 
brosian style of music. The people, however, still 


c 





congregational character. 





gt 


in the Prophet are displeasing to him, but his anger 
and aversion are principally roused by idolatry, and | 


Christ, there was no other than this: the singing of 


bore a part in this music, which thus maintained its 


Lord’s prayer, or impressively sings, at the close, 
| the benediction. In a church I was in the habit of 
| attending, while residing in Germany, this solemn 
and devotional music from the lips of the clergy- 
man always exceédingly impressed and moved me. 
Besides these three instances of modern clerical 
music, we find still another in the English cathedral 
service, a part of which service is chanted or in- 
toned. 

In the modern Church, therefore, the church- 
music system entire, in its three features of clergy, 
choir, and people, is known only, perhaps, in Ger- 
many ; where, among Roman Catholics, priest, choir 
and people, all participate in the music; and in the 
German Lutheran Church, the hymns as usual 
being sung by the people, accompanied only by the 
organ, the clergyman occasionally sings, (as was 
mentioned,) the Lord’s prayer and the benediction ; 
while a select choir performs motet music of a high 
order, accompanied by an orchestra; the ponderous 
| organ is reserved for the ponderous choral, sung by 
| the whole people. In these two instances, then, we 
still have the complete system, in its three essential 
| features. 
| For the rest, we find in our modern church but 
| one isolated feature. The choir is all in all; we 
| make music by it; we sing by it; we worghip God 

by it. Just as in the eighth century, the clergy 
| monopolized the music, and sang in a language un- 
intelligible to the people, so now is our church music 
confined to a choir, and performed in a language not 
much more intelligible. 

The office of the choir has, in my opinion, yet to 
be definitely determined and understood. In the 
next article, I shall undertake this task ; while de- 
fining, as well, the nature of the three features com- 
posing the entire system, now developed, and 
endeavoring to throw some light upon the peculiar 
offices of each. The music of the clergy will, of 
course, have no further bearing than coming in with 
the rest, and completing the system; for, except 
| as uniting—not alternating—with the people, one can 
| not hope to see clerical music revived in the modem 
| Protestant Church. If Luther lived in our day, ané 
the remark I have quoted from him, relating to 
clergymen who cannot sing, was at all sincere, the 
great body of our modern clergy must inevitably 
receive from him—in worldly parlance—the cut 
direct. 

But, let this pass—future theological seminaries 
and schools of clerical education, it is earnestly 
hoped, will understand this matter better. 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 
_ -eo- 








Tue following description of one of the grandest 
works of man, spanning and crowning one of the 
most beautiful and romantic scenes of nature, we 
copy from the correspondence of the Christian 
Mirror. It is admirably expressed, and is beautifully 
true and vivid in its picturing.—Eps. Inp, 


STARRUCCA VIADUCT AND CASCADE 
BRIDGE. 





From the summit of the hill, just before you de- 
scend to Lanesborough, as perfect a picture lies be- 
fore you as the eye ever longed for. The landscape 
is skirted by thickly-wooded hills—the mirror-like 
Susquehanna sleeps through the midst of green 
meadows. Over it you see an old rural bridge con- 
trasting, pleasingly, with the elegant Tressel Bridge 
near by, 450 feet long, and 7) feet high, under 
which glides the fresh and sag | Canewacta. 
The solid masonry of the Starrucca Viaduct, with 
its regular arches, is seen in the distance, blending 
with the scenery, the grandeur and dignity of art, 
like the effect of a piece of colossal statuary in a green 
park. The viaduct is the noblest structure on the 
road, and we may safely say, on any road; for it is 
1200 feet long, has seventeen arches of 50 feet span, 
and is about 110 feet high, and broad enough on the 
top for a double track. It takes its name from a 
little brook that runs tripping and laughing along 
over the pebbles pleasantly. On we went again 
afoot, exclaiming in delight at every turn, not know- 
ing which to admire most—the mountains, the soft 
green meadows, the brilliant colors of the foliage, or 
the silvery surface of the river, clear as crystal, pure 
as a stream of light, and tender as the evening sky. 
But we can hesitate no longer ; for, do you see? the 
setting sun has burst through the clouds, and strikes 
upon that distant hill-top—and such a passage of 
unearthly splendor and glory we never saw before— 
the light of the sun pours over, and is irradiating 
the crimson and scarlet and golden tints of autumn, 
of as peculiar a tone as light from the throne of 
God—and what thoughts it suggests! So instantly 
shall we be covered with glory, and transfigured 
into supernal beauty, when the light of heaven falls 
on us, the light of that city that needs not the sun 
and the moon ; “for the glory of God doth lighten it, 
and the Lamb is the light thereof.” A short walk 
further, and. we get a view of the Cascade Bridge, 
through the trees, and were not long in placing our- 
selves before it. With a single bound, this light and 
airy thing of life springs from one rocky shelf to 
another, 250 feet, vaulting fifty feet in the air, the 
most beautiful curve you ever beheld; its white 
sides gleaming clear in the twilight, and deep black 
shadows falling beneath. As graceful as the cham®ls 
it leaps from rock to rock, arching in the air, ‘ag 
freely as a fleeting fawn. It is seen to best adyan- 
tage from the ravine, 184 feet below. As you gaze 
up at it, bent upon the heavens, it becomes a s 
bol of reconciliation. Forgetting for the mo 


across 
innumerable silver threads, watery 
dants, rills of diamond light—chaste jewels o 

em moe light—c jewels on a 


waters gushing over and falling from shelf to shelf, 
all hoar as frost. About its summit, and over the 
sides, are all nanner of beautiful forms of trees and 
branches. The fading light steals down to you 
through the leaves that tremble on the sky like stars. 
The increasing shades and slight gloom of evening 
heighten the effect of one of the most enchanting 
and secluded spots. By the time we have clambered 
up the stee bank, by the aid of the long grass, to 
the foot of the bridge, (which is of wood,) and have 
print the road, it is dark. Having had a delight- 

Christian interview with an intelligent farmer, 
Robert McCune, who owns the lands about the 


bridge, and who very courteously acted as our guide, 
we were glad to take the carriage on our way back 
to the hotel. In the evening, the moon shone clear, 


and we started out to view the viaduct by its light. 
There it stands in its silent dignity, its long unbroken 
level line sharply defined above, and its undulating 
flow of arches beneath, through which the moon- 
beams slant, but half illuminating the interior. 
Gazing through to the calm, pure sky, about which 
the arches seem to curve, each holding a piece of 
heaven in a frame, with a star glittering in its fore- 
head, you are before the stately portals of which 
angels are the wardens. “ The valley is filled up 3" 
and, to the thoughtful mind, in that stone work is 
the fulfillment of prophecy, every solid block as 
replete with meaning as though it were covered 
with hieroglyphics. ‘A high-way shall be there, a 
way of holiness.” That road was not built through 
hill and valley, for the mere spirit of worldliness. 
“Tt was made straight for our God, and as surely as 
it stands on its rocky foundations, “all flesh shall 
see the glory of God together.” 

The next morning we revisited these scenes, as 
guides to our friends, who had come on from Bing- 
hamton, and some of the ladies descended into the 
ravine. Then we took the cars, and followed the 
track of the iron road, as it winds along in easy 
curves, like a flowing river, on to New-York, riding 
for miles on the platform of the last car to enjoy 
every bit of scenery. The hills you leave behind 
seem to rise up and follow you, and to be toppling 
over upon you. The whole woods are a sea of gor- 
geous colors, wave succeeding wave, and as a moun- 
tain rises beside you, standing up in the tints of the 
walls of the sea that was cleft, the light round tops 
of the maples, floating up the hill-sides among the 
dark firs, like clouds filled with the light of the 


setting sun. B. 
—-—- ote 


Religions Intelligence. 
Carruace.—I wish to inform your readers, for their 
encouragement, that we are in the midst of a powerful 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit. Our series of meetings 
in the village has been in progress about two weeks ; 
within some eight days, about seventy have professed 
submission to God; with few exceptions, adults and 
heads of families. The work is still advancing with in- 
creasing interest. The whole surrounding community 
is evidently moved by the breath of the Holy 
Spirit. I am assisted in my labors by the Rev. J. 
Burchard. From the present aspect of the work, we 
hope God is about to re-visit this region with his re- 
To him-be all the glory! 

HL H. W. 


viving influences. 


Rieat or Pae-Oocurancy.—The question how far the 
“right of predccupancy” is to be allowed by ministers 
and proselytisers of different "denominations, is one 
which seems ‘always to strike the minds fof men dif- 
ferently, according to their respective stand-points— 
the predecupants always extending the claim farther 
than the new-comers are willing tofallow jit. _This 
difficulty of seeing objects inthe same,light from both 
sides, is the chief cause of the heart-burnings amidst 
which the once homogeneous Congregational paris hes 
that once covered over the whole of New-England 
have become divided into numerous, and often feeble 
churches of half a dozen different denominations. 
The following paragraph from the Christian Era, a 
Baptist newspaper at Lowell, contains the following 
statement, with the facts of which we have nothing 
to do; but we fear therule of conduct suggested will 
not be extensively practiced, or warmly approved, ex- 
cept by the parties in possession : 

“ At Groton Junction, the Baptists started a church 
before any other denomination was on the ground. 
There are people enough to make one respeetable so- 
ciety, but two cannot live. Soon after the Baptiets 
commenced, the Methodists commenced an interest, and 
at length ousted the Baptists from the school-house, se- 
cured the services of Cooper, and centinue on, we be- 
lieve, with their meetings.) Now, we would like to 
advise all Baptists, in atown where there are just 
enough people for one society, to let the existing church 
alone. Do not kill any other evangelical church to 
build yourself upon its ruins. The Baptist church at 
the Junction lives and thrives. A hall has been erect- 
ed, an efficient minister secured, but no thanks to those 
who attempted to prevent this result.” 





Irntsu Persrovtion.—At a meeting of the Protestant 
Association of Dublin, the following resolutions were 
adopted : 

“That the persecution now habitually practiced by 
Romanists ‘toward Protestants throughout Ireland, 
and more especially in the southern and western dis- 
triets, is of the most outrageous and envenomed de- 
scription, That conversion to the Scriptural faith of 
the Church is deneunced as crime, and visited as such 
by the populace, and defended by the organs of the 
Romanists as warrantable and proper. 

“That the persons of British subjects abroad have 
ceased to be held in due respect ; that they are not al- 
lowed freedom of worship, rights of Christian burial, 
nor exemption from those tyrannous laws that coerce 
conscience and impede the Christian action of enslaved 
communities, and that the British power is no longer a 
palladium of defense that makes the British subject 
sacred. 

“That persecution at home and insecurity abroad 
are the results of the mode in which the action of the 
government is controlled by Papists in the legislature 
and in the executive, and that we are convinced that 
the evils complained of will continue and be aggra- 
vated until all are excluded from power whose princi- 
ples are not those of sole and undivided loyalty to the 
throne.” 

The old Orange tinge is seen in the last resolution. 
Unhappily, offlate years there have been such exhibi- 
tions of the* spirit. of Romanism, as almost to justily 
the opinions of the political Protestants who were 
opposed to emancipation, and stood for Protestant 
ascendency. 

“The magistrates at Parsonstown have taken the in- 
formations of a Scripture-reader named Edghill, and 
of another man named White, against the Rev. Mr. 
O’ Keefe, a Roman Catholic priest, for an assault upon 
the former committ-d on the highway. The case will 
be tried at the Quarter Sessions.” 


Meanwhile the general testimony is, that a great 
and rapid improvement is taking place in Ireland. 
The encumbered estates’ act, the tenants’ right act, the 
encouragement to manufactures in muslin and needle- 
work, given by ladies’ associations in England, and by 
Glasgow firms, and other beneficial agencies, are doing 
wonders for Ireland. From the Galway Pakeet this 
pleasant sketch : 


“It is with peeuliar pleasure we notice the improved 
appearance of the poseatey ou Sundays and holidays, 
the surest signs of returning prosperity. Instead of 
the ragged coat, the old hat, and breken shoes, which 
marked the period of the famine, and stamped upon 
poor Paddy an appearance far from gratifying to his 
wee a new suit from head to foot now rewards his 
ong-tried patience and hard struggle with adversity. 
No one could fail to obgerve the strong muster of coun- 
try people in our streets on Sunday last, and the cheer- 
ing und gratifying appearance which they presented— 
the > >ys wearing new and coinfortable frieze and cor- 
duroy, while the girls displayed their red and blue 
mantles, nicely-trimnfed caps, and new shoes and 
stockings—articles of comfort which the poor people 
were long deprived of. From inquiries which we 
made in various we received but one reply, 
tha’ ec @ were never in so prosperous & 
ym as are at present; an assurance which 
borne out by the cheering and comfortable ap- 
pearance which they present in our streets when they 
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earthly use, you think only of the light feet of the 
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fair as and the man exceedi - 
ious for controversial tracts Aghia the Muss Reon 


PR i gern Service inv Inpiava—A fact has made a 
Tong impression on my mind. The pastoral relation 
was created in three of ene best churches, and in less 
than eighteen months these relations were broken up. 
This should be a source of mortification to both 

and people—let the blame rest where it will. The 
pastoral relation is sacred like the marriage-contract, 
and should not be divorced for trifling causes. Madi- 
son Presbytery is now composed of fourteen members; 
two reside beyond our bounds, and two others are not 
engaged in the work of the ministry. Since the division 
in 1838, forty ministers have been connected with us, 
and only one of the first year’s number now remains. The 
longest period of pastoral relation has been nine years, 
and this was the finishing out of twenty-cight years of 
pastoral service, which Rev. J. M. Dickey performed 
among the people of his first love. 





Baxvarv.—Reyv. Jos. Banvard, of West Cambridge 
Mass., has aceepted the call of the Cannon Street 
Baptist church in this city. We shall cordially wel- 
come him to this new post of duty. Mr. Banvard was 
connected in his youth with the South Baptist church 
(Rev. Mr. Sommers’) in this city, and, we believe. was 
licensed to preach by that church. In 1829 or 80, he 
went to Massachusetts to pursue his studies, and after 
his literary preparations were completed, went through 
the regular course of theological study at Newton “He 
was first settled in Salem, afterw in Boston, and 
then at West Cambridge. Mr. Banvard is well known 
= the ae ee historical and other works for 
e young, which have been receiy i 
erode ed with great favor. 





Cucaco.—Rev. W. A. Nichols, lately of Brookfi 
Mass., has arrived in this city, and wil probably Po 
ply the pulpit of the First Congregational church, on 
the west side, for the winter. These arrangements 
give us now a full corps of ministers of our denomina- 
tion, (four,) supplying five congregations in the city. 
Their labors and influence ought to tell, and we trust, 
will tell speedily and permanently, om the moral con- 
dition of the community. If all do their duty, with 
the blessing of God, Congregationalism will soon take 
the position to which it is entitled in this Yankee city, 
and what is far more important, genuine piety will be 
promoted and the kingdom of Christ built up at the 
same time.—Cong. Herald. } 


Sourusoro, Mass.—A correspondent writes to us 
from this place, that for several months past the gentle 
influences of the Spirit have been distilling upon the 
Pilgrim Church at Southboro, Mass., coming down even 
“as the dew that descended upon the mountains or 
Zion.” There have been some Atteen cases of hopeful 
conversion, and others appear fully to appreciate 
their lost condition, and seem determined to flee from 
the wrath to come. The work thus far has been con- 
fined mostly to the younger part of the people, and 
has been deep and apparently thorough, yet without 
any appearance of outward excitement. It has been 
remarked that those who become awakened exhibit 
uncommon perseverance in their offorts to obtain the 
one thing needful. The church, which has been in « 
low spiritual state for years, is becoming active, and 
the people are praying for, and expecting, a blessing so 
great that there shall be scarcely room to receive it.— 
N. ¥. Observer. 


New-Yorx.—Rev. Mr. Pomeroy writes from Groton, 
Tompkins county, N. Y.:. “It may be cheering to the 
friends of Zion to know that there is at this time a 
glorious and powerful work of grace in progress, em- 
bracing all the churches in our village. God's eople 
are greatly revived, many hope they have Ana te 
Christ, and anxious multitades crowd the sanctuary, 


which is now indeed the house of God and the gate of 
heaven.” 


Viremia.—In Buchanan, Va., the hopeful conver- 
sion of about twenty-four persons is reported —thirteen 
of whom have been received into the Presbyterian 
chureh, and four or five more are expected to join. 
The others, it is supposed, will connect ena with 
the Methodist, Baptist and Episcopal churches. 


Arkansas.—Rev. Joshua F. Green writes that he, fa 
connection with Rev. Dr. Marshall, lately attended a 
meeting of special interest in the town of Fayetteville 
Arkansas. Very large congregations waited u 
their preaching, from day to day, and many valuable 
accessions were made to the little church in that town 
A wide and effectual door is there open for some self- 
denying minister to go in and do a great work for God. 
Arkansas is by far the most destitute State in the 
Union of evangelical preaching. 


LuTaeraN Epvcation.—The Lutheran Church hag 
eight theological seminaries: at Gettysburg, Pennsyl- 
vania; Hartwick, New-York ; Lexin on, S. C.; Ce 
lumbus and Springfield, Ohio; St. Louis, Missouri - 
Fort Wayne, Indiana; and Springfield, Iinoia Four 
of these (Gettysburg, Columbus, § ringfield, Ohio, and 
St. Louis) are connected with collages and gymnasi- 
ums. Under hername, and for her interests, nine Fe- 
ligious journals are published—four in English, and 
five in the German-language. 


Sare Reasoninc.—“If you are not afraid of God. I 
am afraid of you,” said a stranger, as he passed @ 
counting-room on the Sabbath, and saw it open. The 
next day he refused to sell his produce to the Sab- 
bath-breaker on any credit. He acted wisely. In three 
months, the Sabbath-breaker was a bankrupt.— Oum- 
berland Presbyterian. 


Conversions To MonaMMepaNism.—The Bishop of the 
Cape of Good Hope mentions one truly astounding 
fact—that some English emigrants have actually beem 
a to Mohammedanism by certain Malay set. 
tlers. 


Tuovcntru, anD Wisk—A lady, who has done the 
same thing before, and who is accuetomed to devise 
liberal things, sends ten dollars, to forward the Wateh- 
man and Reflector therefor, to Baptist ministers at the 
West, who might otherwise be unable to possess it. 


Crncisnatt.—The installation of Rev. Richard Bent- 
ley, as pastor of the Tabernacle Chureh, took place im 
their house of worship, Sabbath evening, Dee. 26th. 
The sermon was preached by Rev. Dr. Fisher. 


Braprorp, Mass —Rev. Dr. MeCullom, of Great 
Falls, has received and accepted a call from the Con- 
gregational church and society in Bradford, formerly 
under the care of Rev. Mr. Munroe. 


Amurnrst.—We regret to learn that Rev. C. L. Wood- 
worth asked a dismission from his people in East 
Amherst, on the let of January, for want of adequate 
support. 


Meprorv.—Mr. Jacob M. Manning, a late graduate 
of Andover Theological Seminary, has received » 
unanimous invitation from the Mystic church and so- 
ciety in Medford, to become their pastor 


Nortu Reapixne.—Rey. J. Newton Jones, late ef 
Loudon, N. H., was installed pastor of the Congrega 
tional church and society in North Réading. Sermon 
by Rev. Lyman Whiting, of Reading, to a large and 
evidently highly interested assembly. 


Re-vunion.—The O. 5. chureh in St. Louis has been 
merged into a N.’S. church in the same eity, and the 
latter has transferred itself to the O. S. Presbytery, and 
called the late pastor of the former to be its minister. 


Kentucky.—Rey. Hamilton W. Pierson, of the New- 
School Presbytery of New-York, has been appointed 
agent of the American Bible Society, for the westerm 
portion of Kentucky, in place of the Rev. Jas, Young, 
resigned, and will immediately enter upon the die 
charge of his duties. His post-office address is Louis 
ville—Presb. Herald. 


Rev. G. W. Asu has been received by the Presbytery 
of Palmyra, from the Monodaock Congregational As 
sociation. 








Masa—Rev. Townsend Walker, a graduate 

of Williams College, and recently of Baldwinsville, N. 

Y., was installed on the 27th, as pastor of the Cone 

egational church in Chester Village. Sermon by 
Rev Emerson Davis, D.D., of Westfield. 


Winstep, Or.—A second Congreg® tional society was 
organized in Winsted some time since; and at the re 
cent annual meetings of the two societies, both of which 
are now without pastors, one society raised $1000, and 
the other $1200, for the support of the Gospel the en- 
euing year. Last year the two societies, then united 
in one, paid their pastor $700. 

Derrorr.—Rev. Henry Neill, of Lenox, Mass., has re- 
ceived and accepted a call to the new Fort street Pres 
byterian church in Detroit, which is one of the three 
new churchés formed by the dissolution of the old 


chureh.— : 
Rev. AuexanbDern Duncasson, of Pl smouth, Mase, has 


been called to the Cétigregational church in Washing- 


ton city. 
Bosroy.—The church and of ax, De 


Stowe, Baptist, have given $11,000 for 
jects since the firet of Jenuary last, and the Doctor told 
them he should make no apology for calling on them. 





come to town.” 





to give to another object. 


Che Budependent. 
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CALAMITIES. 


Tue public calamities which in such rapid suc- 
cession have fallen upon our city and our sea- 
coast, upon the enterprises of commerce, and the 
world of literature and of art, cannot be passed over 
lightly as items of news, or as mere casualties, 
occurring under natural laws. Not in the mind 
of the thoughtful and the prayerful alone, but in 
every mind whose religious susceptibilities are not 
utterly benumbed by wordliness and sin, do such 
calamities quicken that belief in a Providence, 
supreme, efficient, all-controlling, which is almost 
an instinct of our nature. The swift and total 
destruction of that great publishing establishment, 
whose monthly issues are known throughout the 
land; the burning of the “ Great Republic,” with 
full eargo, the night before she was to be un- 
docked for her mastery of the seas ; the consuming, 
ina few brief hours, of the hall that Art had superbly 
adorned, and that Music and Eloquence, Beauty, 
Fashion, and Religion had enriched with the 
association of their festivals; and with this, the 
destruction of the rich and elegant hotel, just 
added to the majestic row of palaces for the 
stranger, that adorn Broadway ; the disasters by 
water, more terrible than these disasters by fire, 
because involving the sacrifice of human life, from 
the wreck of the “Staffordshire,” in which men, 
women, and children perished by the score, 
through all the losses and sufferings by smaller 
wrecks, to the uncertain fate of the “San Francisco.” 
Calamities such as these, that at one blow strike 
a city, a community, a nation, a whole interest of 
society, and sweep away the investments of years, 
the pride of human wealth, and skill, and the hopes 
of human enterprise, or that lacerate a thousand 
hearts, scattered over a continent,—teach us that 
there are powers and forces we have not yet 
learned to gauge, and to restrain; that Art and 
Science have not so mastered this material world 
as to dispense with Faith; that above all human 
labor, skill, enterprise, and combination, there 
is yet need of a divine Presence and protection ; 
that the winds and the waves are in God’s hands, 
and that except the Lord keep the city, the wateh- 
man waketh but in vain. 

How impressive the lesson of man’s depend- 
ence, seen in these startling calamities, written 
“upon the foaming breakers and the flaming sky! 
What are the monuments of human pride, when 
stranded on the rocks, or crackling in the flames. 
What are the riches, the ambitions, the enter- 
prises, the hopes of men—wher all may be dashed 
thus suddenly. These are not utterly vain, nor 
always evil; but when sought or held as a por- 
tion, a chief good, in the neglect of God and his 
service, in the spirit of pride and of self-reliance, 
they are like chaff and smoke before the wind. 
If these swift blows, falling upon great public in- 
terests—those deemed most promising and most 
safe—shall bring the thought of God into minds 
from which he is habitually excluded, and shall 
cherish in all minds a more constant, humble, 
grateful dependence upon his Providence, the 
moral end of these calamities will be reached, 
without prying into the secret things of God. 

It is some mitigation of these heavy calamities, 
that they serve to draw out the kindlier sym- 
pathies of human nature, and to develop that 
community of interest, which is a marked feature 
in the structure of modern society. The system 
of insurance, by dividing among the many the 
losses of the few, by making the community a 
partaker of the necessities of the individual, at 
once argues an advanced state of civilization, and 
draws more closely the bands of society; while, 
where calamities come with such crushing power 
that the ordinary provisions of society fail to meet 
them, the spontaneous expression of sympathy, 
on the part of those who have escaped unhurt, is 
worth far more than the pecuniary relief it brings, 
as a new link of human brotherhood. Thus, pub- 
lic as well as private calamities have their mitiga- 
tions, that even issue in rejoicings. 














We unite our sympathies With those of the 
secular press, and of the public generally, in be- 
half of the proprietor of Metropolitan Hall, and 
trust that some efficient measures will be taken to 
rebuild an edifice so important to the public wants 
of the city. It is to be hoped, also, that in re- 
building, a better mode of entrance and of exit 
will be adopted, for the convenience and safety of 
large audiences. Had the fire of Saturday night 
occurred at Jullien’s concert, on Friday, or at the 
Temperance meeting announced for Monday, the 
loss of life must have been fearful. The slight make 
of the walls, as disclosed by the fire, shows that 
the building never could have been really safe, 
If the Hall is to rise from its ashes, let it be with 
walls twice as thick, and with entrances twice as 
many, and twice as large. Those who subscribe 
to the building fund, should make this condition. 
Soon may the majestic saloon shine anew in peer- 
less beauty, and be consecrated ever to Music, to 
Eloquence, to Charity, and to Virtue! 

ji Sn 


THE NEW CONSOCIATIONISM. 


Our Congregationalist readers, in Connecticut 
and elsewhere, will not overlook the communica- 
tion which a friend of the new movement has 
sent us, and which will be found in another part 
of this sheet. We refer to it here partly for the 
sake of explaining our own views, where the 
writer seems to misunderstand us, and partly be- 
cause it introduces a new topic, on which we have 
a word to offer. 


“ Convention” —we speak of the writer by his 
signature—informs us that he alone is responsible 
for his suggestions. We admit this, and shall re- 
member it, At the same time, we have a right 
to infer, from the whole tenor of what he has 
written, that his views are substantially the views 
of those who have originated the movement, and 
that the plan dimly shadowed forth in his com- 
‘munication is the result of that prolonged and 
prayerful deliberation which preceded the publi- 
cation of the circular. 

I. We find, then, in this communication, some 
glimmering of a method by which the Conso. 


no church in an existing consociation can hinder 
the other churches from adopting a new constitu- 
tion if they please. Certainly. Noone church— 
no minority of ‘churches—not even a majority of 
churches, in a given district—can hinder the 
other churches from doing as they please. If 
a new constitution is proposed to the twenty-two 
churches of Fairfield West, and twelve of them 
vote to adopt it, while the other ten refuse hold- 
ing that the Saybrook constitution, as modified by 
the usage of that district, is better, the twelve will 
constitute a new body on a “new basis,” while 
the ten remaining under the old constitution will 
continue to be the old Consociation of Fairfield 
West. We do not expect that such results will 
take place, or that there will be, any where, an old 
consociation and a new one within the same 
limits; for there are many ways of avoiding such 
a disaster. “Convention” intimates that any ex- 
isting consociation, that is, ordinary meeting of 
pastors and delegates from the churches of a dis- 
trict, has a right to adopt a new constitution, 
without referring it directly to the churches, and 
that a new constitution thus introduced will then 
become “the fundamental law” of that consocia- 
tion, it being presumed that any church which 
does not like it will secede. That such an idea 
should exist in the minds of intelligent men is a 
significant illustration of the extent to which 
modern usurpations have subverted the first prin- 
ciples of that ancient Congregationalism for which 
Hooker, Davenport, and Cotton contended. 


II. We are glad to see that “Convention” 
agrees to our view of the expediency of separating 
the churches from all sorts of organized connec- 
tion with clerical associations; and that, as he 
understands the movement, the “ existing arrange- 
ments for professional intercourse and improve- 
ment” among ministers are not to be disturbed. 

IIL. We are sorry to see so much distrust of 
the churches as our correspondent shows in his 
remarks on a provision for the trial and censure 
of delinquent pastors. We are sorry that one who 
writes as a New-England Congregationalist, utters 
himself so much in the tone of those old-world 
systems, which are built on the assumption that 
churches can not be trusted to govern themselves 
—just as the old-world systems of civil govern- 
ment are built on the assumption that the people 
are incapable of self-government. If he would 
turn away from the study of Presbyterian theories 
and models, and look at the actual working of 
simple Congregationalism, we are sure he would 
think better of the system which commits to the 
churches the trust of absolute self-government 
under Christ, and which relies upon the great 
principle of the fellowship of churches for all such 
admonition and rebuke as may be needful or 
hopeful when a church neglects its duty, or is un- 
faithful to its trust. When certain churches in 
Massachusetts, formerly orthodox, lapsed into 
Unitarianism with their pastors, were Congrega- 
tional principles inadequate to that emergency ? 
Those churches were just such as “Convention” 
supposes to be unassailable. They held a metro- 
politan position. They had the prestige of anti- 
quity. They were wealthy and intelligent, and 
included as many honorable names as are ap- 
pended to the Hartford Circular. In their pulpits 
were men whose gifts of nature and of culture— 
eloquence, learning, taste, refinement, unspotted 
morals—gave them wide influence, and whose 
celebrity is incorporated with the literature of the 
English language. How was it that the First 
Church in Boston, and the Federal street Church, 
and the Brattle street, and the Old North, were 
excluded from fellowship with what we recognize 
as the Orthodox Congregational churches of New- 
England? How was it that the First Church in 
Salem, and even the old church in Plymouth, 
with all the touching sanctities of its history, were 
put into the same predicament! Could Conso- 
ciationism or Presbyterianism have done the thing 
more effectually or more quietly? We would ad- 
vise our Connecticut friends to inquire how such 
things are done among the Baptist churches, so 
notorious for the tenacity of their adherence to 
Calvinistic orthodoxy. 


IV. In regard to the “ ecclesiastical status of 
ministers who are not pastors,” our correspondent 
goes into an unnecessary argument to show that 
a man may be a recognized minister of the Gos- 
pel without holding the pastoral office. We have 
said nothing to the contrary. We recognize 
“the work of an evangelist” as well as “ the office 
of a bishop.” So do the Congregationalists of 
Massachusetts and of all the New-England States. 
So do the Baptist churches. All sorts of Congre- 
gationalists, in modern times, ordain missionaries, 
and give them the right hand of fellowship. 
Every minister of the Gospel who sustains no 
office in a church, being neither bishop nor deacon, 
is simply an evangelist. Such, at least, is our 
theory of the ministry. But what power has an 
evangelist? what jurisdiction in or over the 
churches? what authority to regulate any church 
affairs? None, save what belongs to him in his 
capacity as a church-member. His right to 
preach, to baptize, to celebrate the Lord’s Supper 
among a company of believers, where there is no 
church, is one thing; for it is a right which 
any other Christian man, in similar circumstances, 
may exercise upon an emergency, if properly 
qualified, without a foregoing ceremony of ordi- 
nation. His right to preach and to administer 
ordinances, in a church, is quite another thing ; 
for it comes to him, directly or indirectly, from 
the church itself, and not from his ordination to 
the work of an evangelist. That the church per- 
mits him to baptize and to preside at the Lord’s 
Table, and does not permit one of its own deacons 
to do the same, is a matter of expediency in re- 
ference to general edification, and not of necessity 
in reference to validity. We have no objection 
whatever to the multiplication of evangelists. 
Would that the Lord’s people were all prophets ! 
But we do object to the leaven of hierarchy which 
lurks in the notion, that whenever a man is conse- 
crated to the work of an evangelist, he ceases to 
be a church-member. We object to the notion, 
because it tends to weaken and degrade the 
church, by taking out of its membership the most 
gifted of its brethren, and putting them into an 
order above the brotherhood. How much is the 
strength of the churches in Boston increased by 
the fact that the Secretaries of the Board of Mis- 





ciated Churches may find themselves under a new 
constitution of classical government, without hav- 
ing deliberately and intelligently voted to adopt 
it. “Convention” admits, freely and fairly, that 
no constitution ean be imposed on the churches, 
or on any of them, without their consent, But, 
as if we had implied the contrary, he insists, that 





sions, and other ministers connected with similar 
institutions, are bona fide members of those 
churches, performing all their duties in the brother- 
hood! The membership of such ministers in the 
churches as brethren, on the same footing with 
other members, is no hindrance to their being 





members also in clerical associations, as brethren 
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on the same footing with other members there ; 
especially if those associations are constituted, as 
they ought to be, on the voluntary principle, and 
with no pretense of a joint superintendency over 
the churches. 

The new plan proposes that clergymen of this 
class, “on account of the important relations 
they maintain to the churches as a whole,” shall 
“have a standing in bodies in which the churches 
are represented.” Our plan is, that they shall 
have a standing in the churches themselves. It 
seems to be forgotten, that if a complete church, 
“ with the bishops and deacons,” does not repre- 
sent the churches as a whole, a body which is not 
a church at all, but is made up for the time 
being by the coming together of a few ministers 
with delegates from the churches of a narrow dis- 
trict, is still less capable of representing “ the 
churches as a whole.” To put these ministers 
into the Consociational councils as members, not 
by delegation from churches, but in their own 
right, is what the churches, if we know them 
will never agree to with their eyes open; for 
surely the things which have come to pass in the 
Presbyterian “ denomination” within the last five- 
and-twenty years, are sufficiently instructive on 
this point. On the other hand, to put these 
ministers under the power of the Consociational 
councils, without giving them a voice and vote as 
members, is what they themselves will never wil- 
lingly agree to. 

V. The reason why we hold that a man should 
be a member of a church before he becomes an 
officer in it, is that where this is done, the theory 
of church order is intelligible and consistent. 
Where the contrary practice is allowed, there is 
an incongruity—a new piece of cloth upon an old 
garment, new wine in old bottles. As to the im- 
portance of an ecclesiastical council for the trial of 
a pastor, “Convention” can hardly be more 
strenuous on that point than we are. 

VI. Under the new platform, if “ Convention” 
is a sure prognosticator, the function of licensing 
preachers is to be given to the consociations. 
For our own part, we think, that as medical men 
keep the door of their own profession, and deter- 
mine who shall be licensed to be regular practi- 
tioners of medicine; and as lawyers keep the door 
of their profession, and determine by examination 
who shall be admitted to the bar; so there can 
be no better method for the examination of those 
who propose to enter the clerical profession, than 
that which was provided by the old Saybrook 
Platform, and which, with a slight change, has 
become a usage everywhere—especially if it be 
understood in all quarters that the certificate given 
is not a diploma, conferring a certain ecclesiastical 
status and authority, but only a letter of appro- 
bation and commendation, introducing the bearer 
to the churches as one whom it may be well to 
employ for the trial of his gifts. But let the 
Connecticut churches judge for themselyes. Of 
course, if they fall in with the new proposal, they 
must deny themselves the liberty of hearing any 
preachers who have been merely “ approbated” 
in the old way by associations of ministers, or the 
new mode of “licensing” may fail for want of 
subjects. 

“Convention” seems to impute to us, or to 
some body else, a “jealousy of licentiates and 
ministers who are not pastors.” We have no such 
jealousy ; nor aré we aware that others have. We 
only say that in the Congregational theory, though 
there are evangelists or ministers at large, licen- 
tiates are not an order in the ministry ; and that 
a brother who has been examined by a clerical 
association, and has received from his examiners 
a certificate of approbation, ought not to be called 
a minister, nor even a Licentiate ; but is only a 
brother commended to the churches as a candi- 
date for the ministry. 

It is difficult not to smile when “ Convention” 
tells us that the “ Cambridge Platform, and also a 
recent manual prepared by Drs. Storrs, Woods, 
and others of that State, [Massachusetts,] attributes 
an authority and power to the ministry, which... 
have been practically unknown in Connecticut 
and the West.” The Cambridge Platform knows 
no ministry other than the Presbytery, which it 
sets in every Congregational church; and all the 
authority and power which that ministry can 
have is in that church alone; and is given from 
Christ througlr an election to office by the bro- 
therhood. As for the Manual referred to, it was 
“printed but not published,” and the circulation 
of it was intrusted only to safe hands. No copy 
of it ever came into the possession of the present 
writer. We cannot say, therefore, how much Dr. 
Storrs had to do with the preparation of it, or 
what there was in it. We only happen to re- 
member that the plan was discussed at the time 
among the pastors of that State, and was rejected 
with so general a concurrence of opinion as may 
warn all framers of new platforms to be careful 
how they undertake to circumscribe the Congre- 
gational freedom of the churches. 

VIL What “Convention” says about a new 
confession of faith, is for the most part well said. 
Right glad are we that, agreeing with us as to 
the importance of a new confession, his courage 
does not fail him at the thought of making the 
attempt. We wish him and his associates much 
suecess. We happen to remember that, about 
fifteen years ago, a certain society of ministers in 
Connecticut, whose authority he and some of his 
associates in this movement cannot but hold in 
the highest esteem, did “solemnly declare” to the 
world, in a twice-repeated public protest, that 
“ differences of opinion relating to matters of vital 
importance, did exist extensively among the min- 
isters and churches of that State ;” and that 
“errors subversive of the fundamental doctrines 
of the Gospel were extensively advocated.” We 
remember the formal enumeration of those errors, 
under seven heads, terrific as the seven-headed 
beasts of the apocalyptic vision. We remember 
also the solemn resolution against consenting to 
the licensure, ordination, or installation of any per- 
son chargeable with those destructive “ errors,” 
As we perused the list of subscribers to the Hart- 
ford Circular, we found there certain names which, 
surely, can never be implicated in any compro- 
mise with the opinions which were protested against 
so vehemently in 1838, and again,in 1839, No 
new confession can they accept as a doctrinal 
basis of union among ministers and churches, 
unless it is contrived to bar out, uncompromis- 
ingly, the teachers and adherents of those “new 
school,” “ new theology,” “ New Haven” doctrines, 
which, in 1838 and 1839, were “extensively ad- 
vocated” in Connecticut. Concerning those doc- 
trines, some of the leaders in the present movement 
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“We conceive them to be at war with God’s 
word, and fraught with imminent danger to the 
peace and prosperity of Zion. We are fully per- 
suaded that so long as they are countenanced in 
our churches, we have reason to expect the frowns 
of a justly offended God; and that should we fail 
to bear our decided testimony against them, we 
should betray the cause of our Master.” Surely 
the memory of “Convention” cannot run back so 
far, or he would never indulge the amiable dream 
of making a new confession of faith, which shall 
compromise and cover up the “ radical” differ- 
ences of 1839. Among the subscribers and in- 
dorsers of the circular we find other names, which, 
at the date referred to, were cast out as evil for 
their complicity with alleged errors that have 
never been renounced, and never will be. This is 
the plain reason why we think that the proposed 
New-London Convention will not be able to agree 
in the framing of a new Confession, but will be 
compelled to use the old expedient of referring to 
a mass of symbolical books, which, by their agree- 
ment in the main, and their diversity in particu- 
lars, may symbolize not only unity in the great 
essentials of the common faith, but freedom and 
consequent variety of theological opinion on ques- 
tions not definitely settled by the only infallible 
authority. 

VII. On the difference between a definite Con- 
sociation of churches for affording each other 
assistance, by ecclesiastical councils, in matters of 
discipline and order, upon all fit occasions, and a 
yearly or more frequent conference of churches 
for reports on the state of religion, for devising 
plans of codperative usefulness, and for mutual 
edification and incitement; and on the reasons 
why these two things should be kept separate, 
we will say nothing at present. In our opinion, 
no topic which the proposed Convention can 
agitate, is practically more important than this. 
We may advert to it again, bereafter. 

IX. Our correspondent introduces a new topic, 
which is evidently a leading one in his view, and 
may be presumed to be so in the view of those 
who have subscribed to the Circular. It seems 
that the new platform is expected to establish a 
General Consociation of the Connecticut ch urches, 
that shall be their organ of communication and 
correspondence with other religious bodies. The 
Genera] Association, representing in fact not the 
churches, nor even the pastors of the churches, 
but the ministry settled and unsettled, is thought 
to have committed a sort of incongruity by form- 
ing treaties of correspondence with bodies properly 
ecclesiastical, like the General Assemblies of the 
Presbyterian Church. We think so too. It has 
long been our opinion that the existing alliances 
between the Congregational ministry in the seve- 
ral New-England States and the two Presbyte- 
rian General Assemblies, are really injurious to 
the interests of the Congregational system, and 
to the distinctive mission of the Congregational 
churches as intrusted with the duty of upholding 
certain important principles of chureh order. 
Our strong conservative feelings have heretofore 
restrained us from propounding to the public an 
opinion so likely to be revolutionary in its ten- 
dency. But inasmuch as the question is now 
fairly opened, we need not hesitate to say that-in 
our judgment, all the General Associations, con- 
sidered as representing the Congregational min- 
istry, will answer all their appropriate purposes 
far more effectually, and will tend far more to the 
harmony and improvement of the ministry, and 
thus to the edification of the churches, if their 
formal correspondence with Presbyterian bodies 
may be broken off. Thus they would be rid of 
one constant temptation to regard themselves as 
“ ecclesiastical bodies,” (which they are not,) and 
might come together simply as bodies of pastors 
and evangelists, to consult for common interests 
and common duties of their own. Of course 
neither “Convention,” nor the General Consocia- 
tion that is to be, would object to the continued 
existence of General Associations, or to their con- 
tinued correspondence with each other by the in- 
terchange of delegates. 

There is one particular subject ever trouble- 
some, in regard to which the correspondence 
between General Associations on the one hand, 
and General Assemblies on the other, is all the 
while growing more delicate and perplexing. We 
refer to the discipline of the Presbyterian churches 
in regard to the sins inseparable from the system 
of slavery. It would be a great relief if the 
General Associations could be fairly delivered 
from all concern with that matter, and could be 
released from their formal alliance with churches 
in which, there is reason to fear, the grossest op- 
pression of God’s poor is habitually winked at. 
And on the other hand, it would be an interesting 
sight, for the bystanders at least, to see a General 
Consociation of Connecticut discuss the ques- 
tion of a formal and stipulated union with churches 
whose faith in the literal imputation of Adam’s 
first transgression to his posterity is not more firm 
than their faith in the divine institution of slavery, 
and with whom abolitionism is a heresy more ab- 
horred than any other in the wide range of 
polemical theology. It would be an interesting 
sight to see old silver-headed Whig and Demo- 
cratic politicians on the one hand, and young file- 
leaders of the Free Democracy on the other, 
managing that question in the General Consocia- 
tion of Connecticut. It would be interesting to 
see how such a question would be handled by 
stiff, old, well-indoctrinated deacons from the rural 
districts, more familiar with the devout and 
powerful reasonings of Hopkins and the younger 
Edwards, than with Wall street ethics and Jour- 
nal-of-Commerce theology. Whenever the débate 
comes off, we hope to have a reporter there; and 
with our optimist habit of thinking, we doubt 
not that great good will come of it. 

Our friends in other States will not feel that 
they have no interest in the matter discussed be- 
tween “Convention” and ourselves. They will 
hope, as we certainly hope, that the result of the 
movement now commenced will be not to carry 
the churches of Connecticut farther away from the 
platform of ancient and simple Congregationalism, 
but to bring them into a closer agreement of ec- 
clesiastical forms and usages with the principles 
of their Puritan founders. 
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SPECIMEN NUMBERS. 


We are sending out extra copies to some of our 
old friends and to clergymen, in the hope that they 
may be induced to subscribe. Many of our sub- 
scribers may wish to have a specimen number sent 
to a frignd, in order that he may examine the paper 





declared at that time, a6 with liturgical iteration, | 


with a view of ordering it. We should be happy to 
forward copies to any,such, and will do so on learn- 
ing their name and address, 
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“Tae evil that men do lives after them.” 
Never was there a more notable illustration of 
this than in the deteriorating influence of Mr. 
Webster's example of concession to the slave- 
power, upon the Senate and the people of the 
United States. There was a time when the per- 
sonal influence of Mr. Webster, and the might of 
ltis logic, always irresistible when on the side of 
right, might have secured the enactment of a law 
forbidding the existence of slavery in any territory 
of the United States. His friends expected him 
to take this stand. The friends of freedom had 
reason to expect this much of him. The country 
had reason to expectit. He had openly declared 
himself opposed to the extension of slavery at all 
times, and in all circumstances. Indeed, he had 
claimed the Wilmot proviso as his “thunder.” 

But in that memcrable speech, in which he had 
every thing to say for slavery, and nothing to say 
for freedom—except one little memorandum about 
South Carolina, which he forgot to read—he dis- 
owned that proviso as an “ abstraction,” and main- 
tained that the laws of nature and of Providence 
would sufficiently interdict the extension of slavery 
into territories then newly acquired. What now 
has been the consequence ? 

Had the Wilmot proviso passed, as, with Mr. 
Webster’s aid, it might have done—as but for him 
it would have been—the country would have had 
quiet upon the subject of slavery; the “peculiar 
institution,” hemmed in upon all sides by the 
growing States of freedom, would have been left 
to languish upon its own soil, until the South itself 
would have become clamorous for emancipation, 
for the sake of its own preservation. We should 
then have been delivered from the excitements 
of filibustering expeditions against the unarmed 
inhabitants of neighboring States, or the island 
dependencies of a nation with whom we are at 
peace. We should then have been rid of a 
ceaseless cause of strife. 

But what do we see? Agitation, excitement, 
danger, in all these forms renewed, and threaten- 
ing to. send over the country a fiercer storm than 
that which the spirit of Compromise was invoked 
to lull. 

Nay, more than this. Not content with voting 
the Wilmot proviso an abstraction, we see Con- 
gress and the Administration preparing to make 
the Missouri Compromise a_ nullity. 
that compromise is as follows : 


“‘ And be it further enacted, that, in all that terri- 
tory ceded by France to the United States, under 
the name of Louisiana, which lies north of 36 deg. 
80 min. N. L., not included within the limits of the 
State contemplated by this act, slavery and involun- 
tary servitude, otherwise than in the punishment of 
crimes whereof the parties shall have been duly 
convicted, shall be, and hereby is, prohibited for 
ever. 

“ Provided, always, that any person escaping into 
the same, from whom labor and service is lawfully 
claimed in any State or territory of the United 
States, such fugitive may be lawfully reclaimed, and 
conveyed to the person claiming his or her labor or 
service as aforesaid.” 
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Under this act, Arkansas and Iowa were receiv- 
ed without commotion. But the report of Mr. 
Douglas, on the admission of Vebraska, virtually 
ignores this condition by the proposal, that when 
this territory shall be constituted into a State, 
there shall be no limitation as to slavery. Now, 
such a declaration, passed years in advance of the 
event which it contemplates, may seem to be 
harmless. It is claimed that a State, when ad- 
mitted into the Union, has a right, by virtue of its 
sovereignty, to change its institutions as it may 
please. But such a claim cannot be admitted in 
its full extent. For a State to introduce the 
practices of Mohammedism, or idolatry, of or any 
laws and institutions of barbarism, would be a 
violation of the faith and good fellowship upon 
which the Union is based. Indeed, we hold it to 
be a violation of that faith, and tending almost 
of necessity fo the dissolution of the Union, or to 
the horrors of a servile or a civil war, that while 
the States of the North are striving to educate 
their entire population, not excepting the masses 
of European emigrants, and thus to fit them for 
the rights and duties of citizenship, the States of 
the South persistently keep upon their soil an 
ignorant, debased population, forbidden to read, 
and goaded with a continual sense of wrong. 
This is a monstrous crime against the comity of 
these free and civilized States; and no new State, 
entering the compact at this day, has a right to 
repeat that crime. 

But the bill of Mr. Douglas holds out, in ad- 
vance, the allurement to that crime ; suggesting it 
where every principle of good faith would forbid 
it. When it was proposed to forbid the organiza- 
tion of any territory, in future, with the institu- 
tion of slavery, the South cried out against thisas a 
breach of an implied compact. But now it is de- 
liberately proposed, in face of an explicit compact 
to the contrary, which has been in force for more 
than thirty years, to open the door for slavery, 
upon soil already consecrated to freedom. 

However politicians may imagine that such a 
measure will quiet the public mind, and will favor 
their own way to promotion, we doubt not that 
this base pandering to the behests of slavery, on 
the part of northern men, will meet the stern re- 
buke of the people. Let aspirants to the presi- 
dency take warning from Mr. Webster’s fate in 
the Baltimore Convention. The evil that he did 
survives him, to dishonor the memory of his great 
name. Its work of public demoralization is not 
yet fulfilled. Its author reaped its first bitter fruits 
in the disappointment that embittered his closing 
days; and, more conspicuous than all the good 
of his long career, the evil then done lives after 
‘him, to curse the land. Will any politician, yet 
in his novitiate, aspire to such a fame ? 
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THE SACREDNESS OF COMPROMISES. 
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Aw act of Congress “to authorize the people 
of Missouri Territory to form a constitution and 
State Government, and for the admission of such 
State into the Union, on equal footing with the 
original States, and to prohibit slavery in certain 
territories,” was passed March 6, 1820. That 
act was one of the great compromises which made 
so much of a figure in our political history. It 
was understood at the time, in all quarters, as a 
final adjustment of the slavery question in regard 
to all territories then belonging to the Union. 
Slavery was fy that act for ever prohibited in all 
the then unorganized territories of the United 
States lying north of the Southern boundary of 
Missouri, 

None of our readers are ignorant that the bill 
introduced by Senator .Douglas for organizing the 
territory of Nebraska provides that said territory, 





‘when sufficiently populous, may be admitted to 
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the Union as a slaveholding State, if its inhabitants 
shall so determine. Leading journals which we 
need not name, are making haste to give their 
adhesion to this new piece of political villainy. 
Public men of various parties and factions are 
understood to be quite ready to roll themselves 
in the dirt once more, by way of homage to com- 
promises, and so to save the Union once more. 
We advert to the matter here chiefly for the 
sake of pointing out the meanness of the proceed- 
ing—and that in only one point of view. By the 
act of March 6, 1820, slavery is prohibited in the 
territory now known by the name of Nebraska, 
That law is in force there at this moment, and 
will be till it is repealed by competent authority, 
Does the bill intend to repeal that law? If so 
why does it not provide in the usual form, that 
the act of March 6, 1820, so far as it prohibits 
slavery in certain territories, be and it is hereby 
repealed? If the villainy is intended, why not 
perpetrate the intended villainy frankly and 
openly? Why this low trickery which either 
cheats the slave-trading interest with a false show 
of legalizing slavery in Nebraska, or cheats the 
friends of liberty and justice with a thin pretense 
of not repealing the existing prohibition! Are 
the American people prepared to concede the 
name and honors of statesmanship to public 
knavery like this? 
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HOMILETICS ; VINET. 


Tue appearance of a translation of Vinet's 
Homiletics revives a‘purpose formed some time 
since, of giving brief sketches of preachers and 
preaching in other lands, with a view to such 
practical suggestions as may help still further to 
develop the resources, and to improve the style 
and efficiency of the American pulpit—already 
before all others in the genuine elements of 
power. In particular, we design to offer some 
hints upon the comparative advantages of ex- 
temporaneous and of written discourse, upon the 
enlarged sphere of the pulpit in our time, and 
upon the best use of the materials of thought and 
appeal at the disposal of modern preachers. We 
are encouraged in this purpose by the testimony 
of two of the leading minds of the age in the de- 
partment of Homiletics—Vinet, and his transla- 
tor—to the necessity of a more perfect adapta- 
tion of preaching to the wants of the times, and 
this with especial reference to the high intellect- 
ual stimulus of modern society, the general dif- 
fusion of knowledge, and the contrary tendencies 
of men toward the extremes of Materialism and 
of Spiritualism. 

Says Dr. Skinner, in his admirable preface to 
his translation of Vinet’s work : 


“As the form of preaching should be perfectly 
adapted to times and places, it ought to be very dif- 
ferent now from what it has ever been ; for the pe- 
culiarity of these times is, in many respects, radical, 
and its bearings on all divine and human interests 
are very decided and general. The mode of preach- 
ing which prevailed at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century could not have been retained entirely 
unchanged ; the renovating power, which has been 
changing all things in science, in art, in the physi- 
cal, social, and civil life of man, has, of necessity, 
been felt by the pulpit, the central instrumentality 
in human history. Preaching, on the whole, has 
consequently been advancing, together with the 
general progress of society. It must, however, be 
admitted, that in the career of improvement, it has 
not been in advance of the other instruments of 
change which are exerting themselves with such 
astonishing efficiency in every sphere of human life ; 
it is doubtless behind the most of them ; nor is there 
any object of deeper interest to every true philan- 
thropist, every one who identifies the progress of 
humanity with the success of the Gospel, than that 
preaching should receive a new and healthful im- 
pulse, which shall give it the precedence to which 
it is entitled—a just adaptation to humanity in its 
present excited and over-active state, and a con- 
trolling power over all the changes which, with such 
unparalleled rapidity, are coming to pass everywhicre 
in the world. ; 

“It was the chief reason why the translator of 
this work desired its circulation, that its author in- 
sists so earnestly and forcibly on the necessity of 
modifying preaching, so as to suit it to the character 
of the age ; that a mind so richly endowed by nature, 
so furnished with every kind of knowledge, so highly 
disciplined, and so preéminent in spirituality and 
devotion to the cause of spiritual truth, has, in this 
work, given its whole strength to the exposition of 
a theory which embraces this necessity as one of itg 
fundamental and most prominent ideas.” 


The publication of this work is timely with 
reference to the subject referred to above. We 
have here the views of a mind which united in a 
rare degree of excellence the metaphysica! and the 
sesthetic elements; which was profoundly pene- 
trated with the spirit of evangelical religion ; 
which was at once enthusiastic in the pursuit of 
truth, and discriminating and practical in the ap- 
plication of it. 

Vinet—the first among Swiss, if not a: 
European theologians of the present century 
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already widely known in this country through 


the translation of his “Gospel Studies,” his “ End- 
less Study,” and his “ Vital Christianity ;” but 
the works which—aside from his occasional! essays 
and reviews—have made his European reputa- 
tion, are his posthumous treatises upon 
Theology,” and “ Homiletics.” 

The fame of these among evangelical Christians 
in France and Switzerland induced us to procure 
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the originals, with a view to giving occasional 
translations in the columns of The Independent. 
But the work of translation is accomplished en- 
tire, and with a precision, a perspicacity, and 4 
vigor seldom attained. The life of the original, 
the philosophical acumen, the epigrammatic style, 
the nicety of discrimination, the fervor of senti- 
ment, and the point of humor—all these are pre 
served in the translation without any admixture 
of French idiom. It is thus made, as it were, a0 
original work in pure, strong, and elegant ng- 
lish, only with an unwonted vivacity derived from 
its French origin. , 

In treating of Homiletics, Vinet discusses the 
general principles of rhetoric and of belles-lettres, 
in a masterly manner, thus making his book a 
valuable text-book of oratory in general, a w el] 
as of sacred eloquence. Had he been more fa- 
miliar with the English mind, both in the parent 
country and in the United States, his work in 
this respect would have been still more complete ; 
but as it is, we do not know of any treatise oP 
these subjects that is superior to it. 

This allusion to Vinet may seem to have led 
us aside from the topic with which we started ; 
but we can not better introduce that topic—to be 
hereafter pursued as opportunity shall be given— 
than by inviting our readers to sit down with us 
to the careful study of this great work, in order 
that“in the light of a mind which has so finely 
eclaircized the subject of pulpit eloquence, W° 
may detect the failings of our own pulp! and 
gather suggestions for its improvement. 

To think well, is the grand pre-re yuisite for 








speaking well; and this book can not be read 
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without awakening deep and earnest thought 
upon the responsibilities and the duties of him 
who attempts to speak to his fellow-men of the 
momentous themes of the Gospel. 

It is proper to mention that this volume of 
Vinet is published in good style, by Messrs. 
Ivison and Phinney, 178 Fulton street—a sub- 
stantial and enterprising firm who begin the new 
year as successors of the well-known house of 


Newman & Ivison. 
on —_——+@- 








DEATH OF DR. WARDLAW. 


We are called this week to record the death of 
this eminent divine, who has so long been identi- 
fied with the interests of Congregationalism in 
Great Britain. The Edinburgh Witness says: 


“We have this day the mournful duty of an- 
nouncing to our readers the death of the venerable 
and much-esteemed Dr. Wardlaw, which took place 
at Easter House, Glasgow, on Saturday morning, 
Dec. 17. For a considerable time past, the health 
of Dr. Wardlaw has been gradually giving way. 
He was able, however, to appear occasionally in the 
pulpif, and to manifest a deep interest in his people, 
and the general concern of the Church universal. 
Periodical attacks of neuralgia, precipitated by dys- 
pepsia, had laid him aside from public duty for some 
months, and led occasionally to great physical pros- 
tration. From one of these attacks he appeared to 
rally on Wednesday last, but again relapsed, and 
continued to grow worse until early on Saturday 
morning, when he expired. He was within five 
ays of seventy-five years of age when he died, and 
fischarged the duties of the pastoral office for up- 
ward of fifty years. 

“Dr. Wardlaw was born in Dalkeith, on the 22d 
December, 1779 ; but his abode in the place of his 
nativity was very short, as six months after his 
birth he was removed to Glasgow. His father was 
long known and esteemed in the western metropolis 
of Scotland, as a merchant of high respectability, 
and a deyoted Christian. By the mother’s side he 
was descended from Ebenezer Erskine, the father of 
the Secession Church ; and he studied for the min- 
istry in connection with that Church. When on the 
eve of being licensed, he avowed his preference for 
Congregationalism, and in 1803, was ordained in 
North Albion street Chapel, where he continued to 
labor for about twenty years, when he and his 
congregation removed to the splendid chapel in 








West George street, which they had erected at a 
cost exceeding £10,000. At the time Dr. Wardlaw 
settled in Glasgow, its population was little more 
than a fifth of the present amount—and dissent was 
regarded with any thing but favor.” 

The ministry of Dr. Wardlaw in Glasgow was 
long, useful, and honored. In February last, a 
jubilee was held in the City Hall, to commemo- 
rate the completion of the fiftieth year of his pas- 
torate over the George street Chapel, which was 
attended not only by all the leading citizens of 
Glasgow, but by prominent ministers from all 
parts of Great Britain. At that time Dr. W. 
appeared in good health, having renewed his 
youth after a long prostration by affliction. 

In addition to the duties of the pastoral office, 
Dr. W. was for nearly half a century an Seemed 
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received a southern training, we 
now have a slaveholder’s feelings. It is Bod only 
who makes us to differ. What we need is simply 
this—that the gigantic evil be understood and ap- 
preciated by people of all classes; and then that 
each one set himself, calmly and seriously, to look 
for the remedy. When all our thinking men and 
true-hearted patriots take this attitude, slavery will 
soon die; nor will the flimsy excuse longer be heard, 
‘Slavery is a great evil, but our hands are tied, and 
we know not what to do.’” 


* 
* 





Symparny with Turkey.—The communication of 
Col. Henningsen, on page 11, upon Religious Tolera- 
tion in Turkey, is deserving of special attention. It 
shows that however deep our detestation of Moham- 
medanism and our pity for the victims of that delu- 
sion, our sympathies in the present struggle must 
be upon the side of Turkey, not only on the ground 
of justice and right, but from a regard to the inter- 
ests of freedom and of Christianity. 
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Tue Paunarmonic Society will give its second 
concert for the season on Saturday evening next, at 
the Broadway Tabernacle. The concert promises to 
be one of great richness and beauty. The plan of 
issuing extra tickets has been adopted, so that now 
subscribers may enjoy the privilege of a single con- 
cert, though such tickets of course do not admit to 
the rehearsals. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 





OUR REVOLUTION. 

Tse INDEPENDENT is “in the midst of a revolution, 
bloodless as yet,” but not advanced to the condition 
when affairs move once more in regular routine. The 
changes that have been undertaken were not fully de- 
cided upon until the last paper for the last year had 
gone to press, on Wednesday evening, December 28th. 
The contract with our present printer was not closed 
until Friday night, and Mr. Gray had then all the type 
and fixtures to procure. The intervention of New- 
Year's day, with its festivities, and some other unfore- 
seen difficulties, came in the way, so that the composi- 
tors were not fairly at work until Wednesday, and 
our last week’s paper could not be got ready for the 
press until Saturday morning. This week we have a 
considerable part of our new type in use, and hope to 
be working our new double-cylinder press; and then 
the revolution in The Independent may be regarded as 
a fact accomplished. 

OUR PAPER. 

The change made in the dimensions of our sheet was 
made on too short notice to allow of seasonable ar- 
rangements for paper made to order; and we had to 
take up with such as the market afforded, which was 
by no means of the quality which we intend to use. 
We hope that the week after the next will see a 


| marked change for the better; and if our contracts 


can bind paper-makers, our friends will have no ground 


| of complaint in this respect. The Independent was 


tor in the Glasgow Theological Academy. He printed on a sheet 45 by 27 inches, making 1215 square 
was also prominent in movements for reform ;— | inches, and weighing 44 pounds to the ream. It now 


a leader of the Anti-State-Church Association, a | 
champion of popular education, and also of the | 
anti-slavery movements of the first half of this 
century. He was forward in the public demon- 
stration made to Mrs. Stowe upon her visit to 
Scotland, and we believe originated the proposal 
for a visit that marks an era in the history of 
anti-slavery sentiment. 

As an author, Dr. Wardlaw is known in this 
country through his able and lucid volume on 
the Atonement, his treatise on Congregationalism, 
a startling essay on Magdalenism, and various 





other publications of a general and permanent 
value, As a preacher, he was highly esteemed. 
Of bis personal character, the Witness says: 


‘In private life, Dr. Wardlaw was greatly be- 
loved. His manners were unaffected and concilia- 
tory, and he was a genuine pattern of the refine 
ments, accomplishments, and virtues which mark 
the scholar and Christian gentleman. He possessed 
a rich vein of humor, was extremely fond of inno- 
cent pleasantry, and was never satisfied unless the 
entire circle were participants in his happiness.” 


To the courtesy of Dr. W., the writer of this no- | 


tice can testify from personal knowledge; for though 
it was his infelicity not to find Dr. W. at home, 
when on a brief visit to Glasgow, he afterwards re- 
ceived from him one of those little attentions that 
mark the Christian gentleman. A letter designed 
for him was forwarded to the care of Dr. W., and 
the Dr. supposing it to be of more value than it 
really was, spared no pains to get it to its desti- 
nation, and persevered until he got it upon a track 





which finally brought it to the office of The In- | 


| 
| 
| 


dependent, accompanied with a note from Dr. 
Wardlaw, abounding in the kindest expressions, 
and in graceful apologies for any seeming inad- 
vertency on his part. The incident, though 


trifling in itself, when regarded as the act of a| ing of late. 
busy public man toward an entire stranger, is an | P™ 


example of method, of promptness, of courtesy, 


| 


appears on paper of 50 by 36 inches, weighing 80 
pounds to the ream, and making 1,800 square inches. 
Our last week’s edition loaded Uncle Sam’s mails with 
about a ton and a half of printed matter. 


THE PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT. 

With the change in our external appearance, our 
readers will observe a change also in the name at the 
head of the publishing department. Mr. Joszrn H. 
Lapp, who has in fact had the sole charge of the pub- 
lishing office, will hereafter be known as the Pub- 
lisher, to whom all letters of business connected with 
the paper should be addressed. 

DELAYS EXPLAINED, 

Our list of subscribers was never so large as it is at 
present,.and new names are coming in by large num- 
bers. Should a delay of a day or two occur in the re- 
ception of papers subscribed for, it will be owing to 
this cause. We have a few thousand surplus copies re- 
served for new subscribers, which will be sent to those 
whose orders come first to hand. 

. obs 


PROM OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 





ENGLAND IN A FOG. 


Encianp, December 23, 1853. 

Focs of unusual density and extent have settled 
down upon England this winter; they expressively 
symbolize the state of things in the political world, the 
atmosphere of which is impenetrable. The British 
public is completely mystified just now, knows not 
where it is, whether it has guides, or to what point it 
is being borne. To the Eastern question, and its diffi- 
culties, are now added ministerial difficulties not easy 
to be dealt with, and the issue of which is beyond all 
foresight to declare. Ithasbeen a question, Has the 
ministry a policy? Now it has to be asked, Have we 
a ministry? and why did Lord Palmerston resign at 
this particular juncture? After sifting whole columns 
of matter, produced day after day by the press, it is 
impossible to gather a presentable answer to these 
questions. Materials for secret history, to be disclosed 
a céntury or two hence, have been rapidly accumulat- 
Meanwhile, this is truly an “ignorant 
esent time.” 
Lord Palmerston resigned because differing from 
some of his colleagues upon the subject of a Parlia- 


and of practical kindness, worthy of being recorded | mentary Reform Bill in process of preparation. Thus 
and imitated. But we hope ere long to render, | positively the semi-ministerial press. But the state- 


through our columns, a more appropriate tribute 
to the memory of this distinguished servant of 


Christ, from the pen of one who knew him well. | journals, that the incendiary revolutionist Palmerston 


QS 


A VOICE FROM THE EAST. 


We publish with the consent of the writer, the 
views of one of the most intelligent, judicious, and 
amiable missionaries of the American Board in the 
East, upon American slavery, as observed from his 
present stand-point. When in this country the 
writer of the letter was far from being classed with 
Abolitionists. He only gives utterance to the feel- 
ings of every intelligent and conscientious American 
abroad, who finds the moral influence of his country 


for freedom and religion almost nullified by the 
stigma : 


_ “I thank God that Christians at the North are feel- 
ing more responsibility on the subject of slavery, 
and begin to blush at this their country’s sin and 
shame. We dare not tell these Nestorians that such 
an institution exists in ‘free, happy America.’ If 
we should, they would not fail to charge us, as Mar 
Yohannan did, when visiting America, with the 
grossest inconsistency. ‘You come here,’ I seem 
to hear them say, ‘to labor for our social and moral 
elevation. It is well. We thank you for your labors 
of love. May God reward you for all your self- 
denials! But, while feeling compassion for ws, why 
do you harden your hearts against whole millions, 
who languish in your own land in unrighteous bond- 
age? You give ws the Bible; why do you deny it 
to the slave? You multiply schools among us; why 
do you forbid the African to learn to read? You 
feel indignation at our Moslem oppressors ; why are 
you unwilling to disturb, even with a whisper, the 
American slaveholder? You tell us of the sanctity 
of marriage; why do you endure a system, which, 
hardly less than Mohammedanism, tends to con- 
cubinage? You hold up before us the family rela- 
tion as of the most sacred and delightful character ; 
how then can you sanction the violent sundering of 
these ties, rst the scattering of father, mother, 
brother, sister, son, and daughter, to the winds of 
heaven? You assure us that man is not a brute, 
that he is made in the image of God, that he is to 
live for ever; why then do you, in America, buy 
and sell men, and reduce them nearly to the level of 
the horse or the ox? Is this consistency? Is this 
Christéanity ? _Is this the land of freedom ; this the 
land of philanthropy, of pure and devoted piety, of 
which you boast?’ 














ment meets with little credence at home, and is seorn- 
fully rejected on the European continent as perfectly 
ridiculous ; for it cannot be, quoth the continental 


is unable to swallow such a measure of parliamentary 
reform as the Aberdeen ministry would be willing to 
present. Both at home and abroad, there is a settled 
belief, that Lord Palmerston resigned on account of 
the dishonorable and degraded position in which Lord 
Aberdeen*had placed the country, in relation to the 
Eastern question ; and it is noticed, that the resignation 
followed immediately after the intelligence of the un- 
expected attack of the Russian fleet upon Sinope, and 
the destruction of the squadron of our ancient ally 
almost within sight of a powerful British fleet. The 
public has been willing to believe, though Lord Palm- 
erston was not foreign minister, his presence in the 
cabinet afforded a guaranty, that at some point, after 
all possible forbearance, a line would be drawn beyond 


which subserviency to Russian perfidy and tyranny | 


would not be permitted to pass. But notwithstanding 
his brilliant talents and great ability, there is sufficient 
in the career of Lord Palmerston to inspire distrust in 
him, both with respect to the great internal question, 
and to his administration as foreign minister. He has 
always displayed a fondness for office and for power. 
He commenced public life as a tory, and was long 
among the opponents of parliamentary reform. He 
became a reformer, or rather a conformer, from expe- 
diency and the necessity of the times. He was among 
that portion of the aristocracy who were wise in their 
generation, whe knew when it was no longer safe to 
resist, and who shaped the inevitable reform, so far as 
possible, to subserve the interests of their order. To 
the whig nobility, parliamentary reform promised per- 
petual aseendency in Parliament; and Palmerston 
was a reformer. It is not strange that he should now 
swear by “finality,” that he should object to another 
schedule A, which should exhibit a list of some fifty 
insignificant boroughs doomed to diéfranchisement. 
He himself owes his seat to a small, obscure borough, 
with an extremely limited constituency ; and as repre- 
sentative of Tiverton, he, of course, represents a class 
of such members and of borough patrons. This, and 
his want of cordiality toward Lord John Russell, be- 
yond a doubt, has been a disposing cause toward re- 
signation, if not the cause; and it is this, chiefly, 
which makes the resignation a very significant and 
important fact, It almost implies the continuation, 


THE INDE 
under Palmerston, of all the open and concealed ele- 
ments of opposition to parliamentary reform. 

There is almost equal reason to distrust Lord Pal- 
merston as the director of the foreign policy of England. 
Foreign constitutionalists have had words rather than 
deeds from him. He was either willing and able, or 
he was willing and not able, to render effectual aid to 
Sicily and to Hungary. If able, where was his sincer- 
ity? if not able, because paralyzed by his colleagues, 
and a very pacific public opinion, why did he assume 
a position which was little else than a delusion and a 
snare? Beside, did he not forcibly interfere and de- 
fend the traitorous court of Portugal when the consti- 
tution was abrogated, and did he not permit a revenge- 
ful court to make victims of the defenders of the con- 
stitution ? 

There is, then, reason for attributing the demerit of 
hostility even to such a measure of parliamentary re- 
form as the coalition eabinet could agree to, and there 
is reason to withhold from Palmerston the merit of 
having resigned on account of the feeble and almost 
treacherous foreign policy of the Aberdeen cabinet. 
It is yet to be seen whether Lord Palmerston, toward 
the close of his life, will endeavor to attain the highest 
point of his ambition, and seek the premiership by 
combining and leading the anti-reform party, and 
raising the ery of war. 

The country certainly owes much to the present 
ministry, and great confidence has been reposed in it; 
but now all things would seem to be getting loose and 
unfixed, and a general feeling of distrust will be ex- 
cited ; it will be next to impossible to repair the min- 
istry; efforts dre making to patch it up, and even to 
effect the return of Lord Palmerston; but the day of 
confidence has passed. 

There has, hitherto, been much delicacy and reserve 
in respect to a subject hinted at some time since in 
this correspondence, namely, the personal influence of 
the court on the foreign policy of England. Men are 
now beginning to speak plainly of these personal in- 
fluences, High personages are not named,*but what is 
intended is, in plain terms, just this: the Queen is 
Orleanist, and much influenced by her now Austro- 
Russian uncle, the astute Leopold. Prince Albert is 
Russo-German; in his eyes the small German States 
are of great magnitude ; and their petty tyrants think 
themselves only safe when under the wing of the mas- 
ter-tyrant, Nicholas of Russia. Hence, it is inferred, 
the willingness, nay, even the eagerness, displayed by 
the British government to save the Emperor Nicholas 
from humiliation, manifested as well by the Notes of 
the great powers, as the passive attitude of the fleets. 
Hence, too, the not unnatural distrust which, on good 
authority, is said to pervade the minds of those high- 
est in place in France, on account of the inertness of 
the British government. 

The latest intelligence by telegraph is, that the com- 
bined fleets have entered the Black Sea; this act the 
Russian organs have previously intimated the Empe- 
ror would consider to be a declaration of war. It is 
affirmed that immediately upon hearing of the massa- 
ere of Sinope, for it was nothing less, Admiral Dundas 
proposed to proceed to sea, and to intercept the Rus- 
sian fleet on its return to Sebastopol, but that the 
French Admiral declined to accompany him. This is 
scarcely compatible with the prevailing opinion that 
the Emperor of the French has been, and is, desirous 
of more energetic proceedings than the British gov€rn- 
ment would agree to. Itis stated that the four powers 
came to the following conclusions, as points agreed 
upon before issuing the last Notes and instructions to 
ambassadors: The maintenance of the territorial in- 
tegrity and independence of Turkey; the amended 
Vienna note to be the basis of the negotiations for a 
new treaty between Turkey and Russia; all former 
treaties, ruptured by the war, to be reéstablished, (this 
rivets again the bonds which Russian art and force had 
laid upon Turkey ;) the evacuation of the Danubian 
provinces upon the conclusion of peace. 

There are statements from Vienna to the effect that 
the great successes of the Turks in Asia have been 
followed by severe checks from the Russians, but the 
statements are not consistent, and require confirma- 
tion. 

A Frienp or Missions.—Mr. Peto, one of the Treasu- 
rers of the Baptist Missionary Society, in addition to 
former and recent large contributions, has intimated 
to the Committee that he will place at their disposal 
two thousand pounds yearly, for five years. 
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FROM A CORRESPONDENT AT BOSTON. 





Boston, January 7, 1854. 
THE PROFESSIONS IN BOSTON. 

From recent statistical returns, it appears that the 
three learned professions in this city number as fol- 
lows: Clergymen, 136; Physicians, 307; Lawyers, 
402. The clergymen are of fourteen different denomi- 
nations, namely, Orthodox, Baptist, Methodist, Epis- 
copalian, Unitarian, Universalist, Roman Catholic, 
Presbyterian, Lutheran, German Protestant, Sweden- 
borgian, Jew, Millerite, Israelite. Theodore Parker is 
classed among the Unitarians, but they do not own 
him. The Atheists, though claiming to be a distinct 
sect, have no ministry, and are never named in the 
city reports. Of the physicians, 16 are Botanic, 13 
are female, and 57 others do not belong to the Medi- 
eal Society. The lawyers number nearly a hundred 
more than either of the other professions, and three 
times as many as the clergymen; but it is a common 
remark that half of them do not earn their bread, and 
are a disgrace to their profession. In this city there 
are fewer supernumeraries, drones, and idlers in the 


PENDENT. 


© ‘THE NEWSPAPER PRRs. 

The first of the year has brought out many of our 
city papers in a new and beautiful dress. Among 
these, allow me to mention the Congregationalist, your 
co-laborer rather than competitor. A handsomer sheet 
than this now is, never went out with New-Year’s 
greetings to its readers. In this indication of pros- 
perity the Christian public will rejoice. Some of the 
dailies are getting high compliments. Typographi- 
cally speaking, the newspaper press of Boston is pro- 
bably not excelled in any city or country. In respect 
to numbers, I hardly know what comparison to make 
We have thirteen dailies, fifty weeklies, and ten or 
twelve semi-weeklies. Their circulation is limited, 
compared with that of the Tribune, Herald, and other 
papers of your city. The 7raveller and Journal issue about 
ten thousand each, daily, Some of the penny papers, 
as the Times, Herald, &c., may go a little above this. 
The Commonwealth, the only anti-slavery daily we 
have, has a circulation of about four thousand. Of 
the weekly religious papers, the Watchman and Re- 


flector (Baptist) and the Zion’s Herald (Methodist) are 


the best patronized, having a pretty permanent list 
of ten thousand each. (Gleason's Pictorial runs far 
ahead of all the religious, political, and commercial 
weeklies, having an actual paying list of eighty-five 
thousand. He publishes a hundred thousand. His 
purchase of Mr. Barnum’s work has not materially af- 
fected his circulation. The newspaper press of Boston, 
asa whole, is extremely conservative. There is not 
one of the dailies, except the Commonwealth, that 
takes what even a Southerner would call firm anti- 
slavery ground, or that would dare openly to condemn 
the fugitive slave law, especially if the poor victims 
were hunted through our streets, and there were an 
excitement. You may infer, if you please, that we 
have,.in this old Puritan city, a clear majority of time- 
serving, mean-spirited, and cowardly editors. If any 
think otherwise, let them show it. As to talent and 
enterprise in the secular papers of Boston, I am confi- 
dent that no one would venture a comparison with New- 
York. There are papers there that approximate more 
nearly to the London Times, than anything that we 
could begin to mention here. Ambition for literary 
eminence gives place here to the absorbing interest of 
commerce, and not a little to the quite illiterate 
squabbles of political wranglers. I have not alluded to 
the Sunday-school, tract, and missionary papers, many 
of which circulate widely. The Mission House prints 
seventeen thousand of the Herald, and thirty thousand 
each of the Journal of Missions and Youth's Day 
Spring. 
MURDER AND ITS PUNISHMENT. 

We had supposed till lately, that the law of capital 
punishment, in this State, was broken down; but the 
Judges of the Supreme Court have just decided, in the 
case of Clough, the murderer of Manchester, at Fall 
River, that the Governor has the right, and ought so 
to exercise it, as to carry into effect the verdict of the 
court. Governor Clifford, therefore, as about his last 
official act, has promptly ordered the execution of 
James Clough, on the 28th of April next. The law has 
been understood to send the murderer to the State 
prison for at least one year, and for life, unless the 
Governor should choose to order his execution. But 
the judges have construed the law more mercifully for 
the people, and with an efficient Governor, we are toler- 
ably well off in this particular. 

EDUCATION SOCIETY. 

The excellent and efficient Seeretary of the Ameri- 
ean Education Society, Rev. Mr. Tarbox, has gone to 
New-Haven, with others, to meet a Committee of the 
Western Collegiate Society, with reference to the pro- 
posed union. Should the two Societies be merged 
into one, the opinion expressed at head-quarters here 
is, that there would still have to be two secretaries 
and seats of operation, or if not, New-York would be 
the central point, and the American Education Society 
would lose its charter. Not only does this feeling exist 
at the Education Rooms, but they have intimations 
that some warm friends and supporters of the Educa- 
tion Society would contribute nothing after the union. 
On the other hand, it is well understood that the 
churches generally desire the measure, as a means of 
diminishing, by one, the number of calls for contribu- 
tions. ue 

sania. 
BURNING OF METROPOLITAN HALL. 

Tue magnificent concert-room, built for Jenny Lind, 
and the largest and most elegant hall of its kind in the 
world, has disappeared like an exhalation. About half- 
past 2 o’clock, on Sunday morning, it was discovered 
to be on fire in the south-west corner, and the whole 
building was almost immediately wrapped in flames, 
The height and known weakness of the walls pre- 
vented the firemen from attempting anything effectual 
to check the conflagration, which soon extended to the 
vast and elegant Lafarge Hotel, in front, just finished 
and about to be opened, and in three hours the whole 
became amass ofsmouldering ruins. Mr. Lanier, one 
of the lessees of the hotel, and the only occupant at the 
time, escaped with his family at great hazard. 

The Hall was to have been oceupied on Monday 
evening by a great temperance demonstration in favor 
of the Maine law; and it is a great deliverance that 
the fire did not take place on some such occasion, as 
the shameful deficiency of outlets would have rendered 
it impossible for a crowded audience to escape without 
the loss of many lives. 

The hotel was to have been opened on Monday next, 
and most of the costly furniture was already in place, 
except the silver. Messrs. Wright, Lanier & Co. are 
ruined. Mr. Lafarge, the proprietor of the whole, is 
very rich, and a considerable part of his loss is covered 
by insurance. The whole loss is estimated at $500,000, 








clerical than in either of the other professions, and the 
same is probably true in other cities, and throughout | 
the country. | 

ASSEMBLING OF THE LEGISLATURE. | 


The legislature of the State assembled on Wednes- | 
day last, and entered upon the work of organizing, 
which is not yet completed. The House have chosen 
a chaplain—Rev. A. B. Fuller, Unitarian, pastor of the 
new North church. The whigs have both Houses, and 
will work the machinery of state to their liking. 
They are in power by a combination of accidents, and 
will be subject to a scrutiny both severe and just, from 
those whose hopes of reform have been defeated. 
They have, at least, had the benefit of a sound temper- 
ance and anti-slavery lecture from the preacher of the 
election-sermon, Rev. Mr. Raymond, of Wilbraham. 
Taking for his text, “ Blessed is the nation whose God 
is the Lord,” &c., he introduced, in its proper place, 
the subject of slavery and the fugitive slave law, con- 
demning both in the most unequivocal and unsparing 
terms. The fugitive law he declared to be contrary to 
the law of God, and this single fact, he insisted, was 
enough to set aside all questions of compromise, consti- | 
tutionality, or safety to the Union. It was, in his 
view, a settled point, that the people would never submit 
to the rendition of fugitives, and that they would never 
cease from the agitation of the slavery question. Pass- 
ing from this topic, he took up the Maine law, and 
urged some amendment, but defended its essential 
prohibitory feature. Many other topics were well 
handled, but IT pass them by. If the discourse was 
annoying to many, it was a gratification to sound, 
God-fearing reformers, such as they have never before 
enjoyed on such an occasion. Mr. Raymond is the 
Principal of the Methodist Institution at Wilbraham 
and has under his care some two hundred boys and 
young men. Going out from under such a teacher, 


of which $150,000 is insured. As to the cause of the 
fire nothing has yet been ascertained. One person has 
been arrested on suspicion. The Journal of Commerce 
says: 

“Tf not the work of an incendiary, its origin can 
only be accounted for by supposing that it caught from 
the flue of the boiler employed to heat the building 
with steam, which is highly improbable. There was 
a space of twelve inches, on all sides, between this 
flue and any wood-work. The most remarkable fea- 
ture connected with this disastrous fire, grows out of 
the fact that threats were fneely made previous to 
Gavazzi’s lastdecture, on Thursday night, that if he 
were permitted to speak again in that building, it would 
be burnt; and we are informed, on the best authority, 
that an individual was seen to run from the Hall a 
short time before the fire broke out, and that, in all 
probability, the wretch will be brought to punishment.” 


Money.—There is an appearance of some slight im- 
provement to-day in monetary ease, but the demand for 
supplies on loan and discount is active at previous rates. 
namely, 7 per cent. for call-loans and 10 a 12 per cent. 
for the discount of prime paper. 

The demand for sterling exchange is not great, and 
rates are easy at 109 a 109}, the principal business 
being at 1093. 

The stock market is somewhat better in its tone, and 
with a moderate activity.—Hve. Post, Twesday. 











NOTICES. 7 


Rey. Henry Warp Bercner will deliver the Sixth 
Lecture in the New-York Anti-Slavery Society’s Course, at the 
Tabernacle, on TUESDAY EVENING, Jan. 17th. at 71/2 o’clock. 
Admittance 25 cts. 267-1t* 


Aten Srreet Prespyrerian Cuurcu.—The Sabbath 
Evening Lectures will be resumed SUNDAY EVENING next, } 
the pastor, Rev. Gronce TuachEr. Services commence at 71/ 
o'clock. Subject, “God’s Estimate of Man.” 


Rey. Georce Der F. Foisom will give his Fourth 
Sabbath Evening Lecture in the Eastern Con: tional Church 
cor. of Gouverneur and Madison st @nuary 15th, at 7 


reets, 
o'clock, P.M. Subject, ‘The Power of the Bible.” The public 
are invited. — 











they will not be compromisers nor slave-catchers. 
MISSIONARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 

At the Union Missionary meeting last Sabbath eve- | 
ning, at the Park street church, Dr. Anderson reported | 
that the contributions of the city churches to the 
American Board, during the year, had amounted to 
$25,062. Of thissum, Mr. Kirk’s church contributed 
$5,080; Dr. Adame’s, $4,368 ; Mr. Stone’s, $3,336 ; Dr. 
Blagden’s, $3,150; Mr. Richards’s, $2,829; Dr. Water- 
bury’s, $2,768; Dr. Beecher’s, $1,029. The other six 
churches—Philips, Shawmut, Maverick, Pine street, 
Edwards, and Mariner’s—contributed from $574 down 
to $32. ° Facts and statements from Dr. Anderson en- 
couraged the hope, that the present warlike aspect of 
Europe and Asia would result favorably to the cause 
of missions, 
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Rev. Asa D. Surrn, D.D., will, 
intment of 
Character and Labors of Rev. r= pen 

of the Society, in the Church of the Pi 
Brooklyn, SABBATH EVENING NE 


Ww request, repeat his 
wy Executive p- sare 
, commemorative of the 
ALL, D.D., late Secretary 

(Rev. Mr, Storrs’s) 
, at 7 o'clock. 
New-York Younc Men’s Curistian Assocration,— 
The regular Month! of this Association will be held on 
MONDAY EVENIN@ NEXT, 16th instant, at 7} o'clock, at the 
rooms, Stuyvesant Institute, No. 659 Broadway, Bond st. 
Young men are invited to a 
Cc. RMICK, Jn., Recording Sec. 
New-York Young Man’s Curistian Assooration.— 








and Univ commence 
Collection be taken in aid of the funds of the Association. 
P. E. BUTLER, Chairman of Lecture Com. 1 
Youne Mery’s Assoctation or tue Sovurn 
Cuvrcn, Fifth Avenue, cor. of Twenty-first street. Dis- 
course SG ony A. L. Stowe, of Boston, on § 
ING, 1 TS, Sh 
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newly arranged, by Axrnony Rawr, Jr. Price 25 cts. 


eae So" eee Son,” . Music sent postage 
HORACE CTERS, 








Joszeru.—The Third Lecture of the Series, on the 
be delivered by Rev. H. 0. Schenmernorn, in 
New Twentieth Street Coxe. Church, between 

ater next SABBATH EVENING, Jan. 15. Services 


Norick—Cunprey’s Aw Socrery.—To any woman 
. a situation of great usefulness can be given 


Bchools. Salary $300 annum. Appli- 
cations to be made to No. 20, New Bible House -~s 


©. L. BRACE, Secretary. 
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vor us wi e tokens of ki, dness, we 
shall ever pray that he will grant unto them, in return, the richer 
blessings of his grace. 


Abington, Conn., Jan. 7th, 1854. 





H. B. SMITH, 
8. H. SMITH. 








GILLET—GURLEY—In Parishville, I’. Y., Dec. 27, by Rev. E. 
Whitney, Mr. Simeon L. Gillet, of Stockholm, and Miss Matilda A. 
Gurley, daughter of Wm. F. Gurley, Esq., of Parishville. 
UCE—YOUNG—At Bailing Hollow, Jan. 2d, by Rev. J. O. 
Wells, Mr. Hallock Fanning Luce and Miss Betsy Jane Young. 
COOK—TERRY—At Upper Aqu Jan. by the same, 
Mr. James Hervey Cook and Miss Annie Elizabeth ’ 
MORGAN—ARCHER—In Suffield, Conn., Jan. 5th, by Rev. 
J. R. Miller, Edwin D. Morgan, of New-York city, and Sarah E. 
Archer, of Suffield. 


DIED. 


CHAPMAN—Ai Brid Conn., Dec. 28, 1853, Mrs. Rachel 
P. Chap 


geport, 

bs —— of Mr. Timothy P. Chapman, of this city, and 

daughter of Sherman Hartwell, ., of Bridgeport. 

death of Mrs. Chapman was announced jn the last number 
of this journal. We must add a few words of tribute to her 
worth, which the _— of many engrossing cares then post- 
poned.—With much native force of character, and an de- 
gree of intelligence and thoughtfulness, she united equal affec- 
tionateness and amiability, and an earnest and self-sacrificing 
Christian faith. Her feelings were as ardent as her mind was in- 
quisitive. Her piety shone not only in the household, or in the 
refined social circle, but in the abodes of the poor, and at the bed- 
side of the needy sick. Devoted to Christ in her early youth, re- 
ligion intermingled inseparably with her mental life; it became, 
indeed, so habitual and so unconscious a force in her character 
and action, that she sometimes questioned, though others did not, 
if her experience of it had been radical, and almost pined for the 
more demonstrative transformation, and the more vivid pleasure, 
of those who come to Christ later in life, after a longer, and more 
self-indulgent course. She could not remember the time when 
religious principle had not exerted restraint upon her, or when 
things invisible had not had a vastly greater importance to her, a 
more fixed and sublime reality, than the wor!d and its prizes. 

Her disease pressed slowly and lingeringly on, protracted through 
nronths, till her frame was so wasted that the friends who had 
last seen her in health could scarcely recognize her, and life went 
out like the still cessation of a gentle, vanishing, imperceptible 
breath. Yet through her whole sickness no murmur against God, 
no expression of impatience, no sign even of pain, was allowed to 
escape her. And though she strove against death as long as it was 

ble, with an unwonted and heroic energy, the mighty reeolu- 
tion of a loving and beloved mother praying not to be parted from 
her husband and her babes, ehe yielded to it, when it became in- 
evitable, without a struggle; made every, the minutest arrange- 
ment, for the comfort of those she left behind her; and softly and 
sweetly fell asleep in Jesus. To human eyes it seems that her 
life-work was far from completed; but the Master knew better, 
and could say of her life,as he said of his own, when he died so 
early, with so many great works remaining to be accomplished, 
“ It is finished.” She has rejoined in the skies the sister whose 
death more than all other things dislodged her from the earth; 
and they together await, upon ‘the sea of glass,’ the coming of 
that great and beauteous company who one by one shall a 





after. 3, 

BENEDICT—On Monday, 9th inst., Fanny Roe, wife of Seth 
Williston Benedict, aged 55 years. The remains were taken to 
Norwalk, Conn., for interment, on Wednesday. 

The wide circle of the readers of The Independent will feel « 
passing sympathy with our brother, who has been for five years its 
publisher, in the bereavement announced in thes¢ lines. But only 
the nearer circles of the Tabernacle Church in this city, and the 
First Church in Norwalk, and the friends of the family in both 
places, can know the extent of that bereavement. Mrs. Bonedict 
was a person in whom the graces of a true womanly character, 
and the adornments of the Christian spirit, were alike conspicu- 
ous. In her the meekness and gentleness, the reverence, the kind- 
ness, the patience, the benevolence of the Christian, were united 
with the energy, the perseverance, the cheerful diligence, the 
earnest and untiring affection of the wife and mother, whose own 
household was her favorite sphere of activity and usefulness, The 
taste, the neatness, the cheerful sunlight that made her house so 
attractive to a visitor, was but in correspondence wfth the exterior 

ce of her person, and the inward serenity of her soul. More 
than thirty years ago, she professed Christ in Norwalk, Conn.—the 
home of her childhood; and in her subsequent connection with 
various churches in this city, she ever maintained a walk of serene 
and quiet usefulness, helping the weak, blessing the r, and 
giving in her family the lessons and the example of practical 


jiety. 

» fer death was at the last sudden. Several weeks ago she was 
called to watch anxiously over her husband, who seemed for a while 
suspended between life and death. As he recovered, other mem- 
bers of the family, in quick succession, were prostrated with dan- 
gerous ijlness. Worn out at length with anxiety and fatigue, she 
was prevailed upon to seek rest for herself; but the reaction of 
repose proved too much for a frame naturally delicate, and the 
fever that had prostrated other members of the family, wasted her 
strength, by slow degrees, until, on the last Sabbath, a sudden 
crisis of the disease, baffling the skill that had been blessed in the 
case of her husband and her children, in a few hours terminated 
her life as gently as the expiring taper sinks into its socket. 

In the maturity of her Christian life on earth, she was called to 
enter upon the perfect life of Heaven. Her family, so well trained 
by her persistent devotion, had grown beyond the necessity of her 
constant care, but were only the more cager to enjoy her favorite 
society in the brightness of a new home. And thus it is ever that 
our friends can least be spared from earth, when they seem most 
meet for heaven. But in that blest home we shall abide together, 
for evermore. 

DODD—At Bloomfield, N. J., Dec. 29th, Edward Winslow, in- 
fant son of M. W. and Rachel Dodd. 

AMSDEN—At Deerfield, Mass., Dec. 24th, Dea. John Amsden, 
aged 83 years and 11 months. 
God and his fellow-men, was fitly ended by a death of perfect 

Of uncompromising integrity, and rare practical judg- 
ment, the character of the deceased was such as to win the perfect 
confidence and sincere respect of the community in which he lived. 
A descendant of Puritan ancestors, he was, in devotion to duty, 
intelligent industry, unostentatious but earnest piety, no un- 
worthy representative of that class, whose example and influence 
has made the New-England character. 

DARLING—At Amherst, Mass., on the 5th inst., William Henry 
Darling, son of Joshua H. Darling, of Warsaw, N. Y., aged 15 


A long life, spent in the service of 


MITH & ENGLISH, Booxseurxs and Pvsusnema, 
} SA ee North Sixth street, PHILADELPHIA, will shortly 


Henostenpene’s CupisTovocy or THE Ow» Txetawere. 
A new and revised Translation from the last German edition. 

Fambamyx oN tae Typotocy oF Tux Scrirrurm. 
Enlarged and improved edition, in 2 vols. 

Cores on tHe Soverxienty oy God, 

We will also receive shortly, 
CHALYBAEN’S HISTORICAL SURVEY O¥ MODERN Phu» 
a a Bie — ged TO HECEL. 
ranslate< the German; w an iniroductory face, 
by Sir Wau. Hamitow. - - 

Also, a full supply of the valuable Publications of M . 5. aT. 
Crark, of Edinburgh, which we offer for sale at very low peieaty - 
heretofore. 

Constantly on hand, a very large and valuable stock of Rooks, 
in every department of TupoLocical Lireraturs, 

267-4t SMITH & ENGLISH, 36 North S’x:h street. 


UST RECEIVED—Prne $3—Handson.ely Bound 

ey and Gilt. 
“THE PILGRIM FATHEKS;” 
OR, THE FOUNDERS OF NEW-ENGLAND, IN 1 
OF JAMES THE FIRST. 
By W. H. Barvierr, author of “ Forty Days in ths Desert.” With 
Twenty-eight Steel Plates, and numerous Wood-culs. 
VIRTUE, SON & 00., 2% Joba sirect, N. ¥. 

And sold by all the Booksellers. 267-8 


‘PLENDID PREMIUMS.—A WHOLE LIBRARY 
GRATIS! 

As many of the subscribers to “ Woodworth's Youth's Cabinet” 
have such recently, and we frequently have orders from 
them for the bound volumes of past years, we lave deter- 
mined to make the following liberal offer, in order that any ame 
| supply himself with one or more back volumes, 
cos 


All who will, before the 1st day of March, 1854, sed u- their sab- 
scription for the current year, with the pay fer the same, (one del- 
lar,) and also the names of two new subser.ber., with the 
(three dollars in all,) shall receive by mail a bound volume 
Woodworth's Youth’s Cabinet, of any year which they may desig- 
nate, from 1846 to 1851, inclusive. 

Those who are desirous of obtaining more fluu ome \ olurme, shall 

additional! two new subscribers, aa 


receive a volume for — 

above; or if they will send ten new subscribers, and $10, with 
their own subscription, they will receive the whole set, beautifally 
bound, worth $6. 

G2 To avail themselves of this off, all who are in arrears 
must pay up. They must also, as the pos'uge un books is required 
to be in advance, add 15 cents in postogestamps, for the pre 
payment of the 

one we bave 











tL BUIGH 


age. 
G2 Take notice that this offer—the s.ost Liber:! 
ever made—is limited to the Ist day of March. Addce:s 
D. A. WOODWORTH, Publi-ne Youth's Cabinet, 
267-1t 118 Nassau. street, New-York. 


OL MPANY— 

‘all, oer. Deekman aad 
sures ug inst loss or 

.\, Puildings, Mercham 


EEKMAN FIRE INSURANUE 
CAPITAL $200,000.—Office, Clintor 
Nassau streets, N. Y. This Company 
damage by Fire, on the most favorable t 





dise, Furniture, Vessels in Port, and tl. ir Onnge Orders tp 
post, or in person, will be promptly attended ‘0. 
PRESIDENT : 
BENJAMIN W. BESSON 
DIRECTORS : 
A. C, Kingsland, Joha Hallett 
William H. De Groot, 4. 0. Powter 
James Morrison, Daniel Bodgman, 
Edward I. Jaques, Alex. C. Puillon, 
Abm. B. Miller, William T. Dug, 
Edward V. Price, George W. Fur. sam, 
Wright Gillies, T. B. Codding" 
Stephen W. Smitb, J, G. Merrit, 
T. A. Howe Chas. 8, Franci« 
M. M, Van Beuren, William Miles, 


William D, Andrews, 
Ebenezer Collamore, 


Len.uel B: 1 
Thomas McEi ’ 


George J. Byrd, 
Seeley Brown 
John §. Loun- Ty, 


William We-i, 
James Coggeshall, Thomas Kee h 
Ww. H. Simonton, William Wes d 
James N. Crow, Alpheus Unc ! 
Albert Journesay, Jr., R. A. Tooker, 
Addington Reed, Thomas E. C» 
J. Edgar, Benjamin W, on. 
Jas. Litton, 
267 -26t WILLIAM P. LYO*’. secretary. 


—“ PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE Ct MPANY OF / 


CASH CAPITAL 200,000 DOLLARS. ’ 


Merchandise, Chattels, and Personal Estate, Ships, Vessels 
Cargoes, (in port only,) and Sbips Building, ‘rom Loss or 
by Fire. 

DIRECTORS. 


Stephen Crowell, George W. B “ty 
in, 


Richard E. Crook, Henry N. Conk 

John Harper, Alexis Bragg, 

Francis B. Stryker, George H. Ellery, 
Alanson Trask, Edwin Beers, 

Rufus B. Graves, Henry Bange, 

A. V. Stout, Charles C. Bett« 

James H. Taft, Edward Anthony 

J. D, Ingersoll, James 8. Rockwell, 
John M. Hicks, Samuel Van Benschoten, 


Loring Andrews, 
Henry Collins, 

Isaac H. Frothingham, 
Matthew Armstrong, 
Thomas J. Esterbrook, 
8. Baldwin Chapman, 
Daniel F. Fernald, 
Jotham Weeks, 
George W. Brown, 
John A. Betts, 


John W. Hoyt, 
Benjamin ¥. Seaver, 
Thomas 8. Denike, 
Wm. Vandeven‘er 
David Barker, 
Gustav Bebwab, 
Moses F. Odell, 
Henry Holt. 

John D. Lawrence 


STEPHEN CROWELL! 
PHitaypen Shaw, Secretary. 


President, 
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‘e PEOPLE'S PATENT OFFICE.—Inventors and 

others desiring to obtain Letiers Patent for Inventions, are re 
quested to communicate directly with the undersigned, by whem 
all the necessary documents are prepared, with the utmost fidelity 


and dispatch. Patent business of every description promptly a 
tended to, 

Persons wishing for information or advice relat:ve to Patents or 
Inventions, may at all times consult the undersigned, without 
charge, either personally at his office, or by letter. To those living 


at a distance, he would state, that all the needful steps necessary- 
to secure a Patent can be arranged by letter, just as well as if the 
party were present, and the expense of a journey be thus saved 
All consultations strictly confidential. The who.e expense of Par 
tents, in the United States, is small. 





Under the late modifications of the English Patent Laws, and 
other governments, the cost of fureign Patents has also been so 
much reduced as to render them available to American Loventers, 
The foreign Patents, of good inventions, are generally of grem 
value, American inventions are eagerly sought for abroad, and ag 





years, and a member of the Junior Class, in Amherst Oollege. Of 
a blameless life, possessed of rare talents, with an insatiable thirst 
for knowledge, and a fixed determination to excel, he had attained 
the highest honors of his class, and was expecting to enjoy a va- 
cation at home, when he was attacked by a fever, which termi- 
nated his life on the 5th inst. He died in peace, expressing con- 
fident trust in the Savior. 

LYMAN—Near Kingston, Jamaica, W. I., on the 4th December 
last, Julia Strong, aged 29 years, wife of J. Huntington Lyman, and 
youngest daughter of the late Timothy Dwight, of New-Haven. 

WAGGAMAN—At her residence in Georgetown, D. C , on the 
3d inst., Mrs. Martha J. Waggaman, the sister of ex-Presi lent 
Tyler, in her 70th year. 

LOU—At Mobile, on the ist inst., Hosea Ballou, Jr, On 
the death of his father, he came in possession of a portion of a 
large manufacturing property at Woonsocket, R. L., and had 
again taken up his residence in that village. He had gone South 
in uence of ill-health, 

FERG USON—At Ventnor, Isle of Wight, om the 22d Dec., Grace 
Mary, younger daughter of the late Robert Ferguson, Esq., of 
Blantyre Lodge, Lanarkshire, Scotland. 


WEEKLY REPORT OF DEATHS, 


In the City and County of New-York, from the 3ist day of Decem 
ber, 1353, to the 7th day of January, 1854. 





Men, 94; Women, #; Boys, 171; Girls, 150. Total, 481. 

Among the Diseases are the following: 
Consumption ...........60eeeeee 63\Fever, scarlet......... : ont Oe 
Convulsions..................---05|Inflammation of bowels........_7 
Gr doc coc esde cxcccce 25\Inflammation of lungs..........32 
Congestion of brain............. ST i iiestacamiseseoseoesees 43 

BEE scck cere odeccececescoscs 10)Still-born............sesee0- oa 
Dropsy in the head............. 23 

Acu.—Under 1 year, 164; 1 to 2, 58; 2 to 5, 67; Sto 10,24; 10 to 20, 


17 ; 20 to 30, 43; 30 to 40, 27 ; 40 to WO, 27; W to 60, 27; HW to 70,9; 70 
to 80, 3; 80 to 90, 0. a 
Piaces or Nativiry.—United States, 352; Ireland, 9%; England, 
11; Scotland, 2; Germany, 32; France, 2: Sweden, 1; Switzerland, 
1; Br. Poss. in N. America, 2; at sea, 1; Poland, 1; unknown, 1. 
m Hospita!.—Bellevue, & ; Penitentiary, Blackwell's Island, 2 ; 
Ward's Island, 23; Randall's Island, 5: St. Vincent's Hospital, 1; 
City Hospital, 8; Alms-House, Blackwell's Island, 1; Colored Home 


Hospital, 11. art 
THOMAS A. DOWNING, City Inspector 
City Inspector's Office, Jan. 7th, 1554. 





DIANO-FORTE CO-PARTNERSHIP.—The under- 
signed respectfully announce, that they have associated with 
themseves, in their business of manufacturing Piano-Fortes, 
MR. WILLIAM B. BRADBURY, 
the distinguished Musical Author and Lecturer, and 
MR. EDWARD G. BRADBURY, 


long favorably known to the New-York public, as a successful 
teacher of music, and that the name ind style of the new firm 
will be 


LIGHTE, NEWTON & BRADBURYS. 
The business, ae heretofore, will be conducted at Nos. 20 and 
22 Canal street, and at No. 423 Broadway, until further notice. 
F. C. LIGHTE, 
H. J. NEWTON. 


A CARD--The subscriber would respectfully give notice to his 
musical friends everywhere, that, after a familiar acquaintance 
with the Pianos made by Lighte & Newton, he has become fully 
satisfied of their superiority; and he can, with the utmost con- 
fidence, invite all in search of an excellent Piano to call and judge 
for themselves. We would further state that, while all the atten- 
tion necessary will be given to the further improvement and general 
interests of the Piano-Forte business, these duties will not at all 
interfere with his professional engagements as Author and Lec- 
turer. 

267-1t WM. B. BRADBURY. 

RADBURY'’S TABERNACLE SINGING-CLASS. 

es and Gentlemen desirous of forming a Class in Sing- 

ing, are requested to meet at the Lecture-room of the Broadway 
Tabernacle on Saturday eve, the 14th inst., when a lesson, ilustra- 
tive of the method of teaching the art of reading music, will be 


ven. 

Oo . WM. B. BRADBURY. 

NEX MUSIC.—Tue Provicat Sox ; a Sacred Song, 
Quartette, or Chorus, for the use of the Church, or Social and 

Family Circles. Arranged for the Piano, Organ, or Melodeon, by 

Henry ©. Warsoy. 25 cts. This beautiful piece will be very 


Desram Not; or, Should the Star of Hope Beam 
Dimly: a Sacred Duet and Quartette. Music com by V. ©. 
Tarion, Organist of Strong Place Church, Brooklyn; author of 
“Sacred Minstrel,” “Golden Lyre,” “Choral Anthems,” ete., ete. 
25 cts. 


Ler us Speak oF a Man as we Fixpy How: dedi- 


cated to the Hon. J. P. Hare, by J. R. Tuomas. 25 cts. Sang by 
Buckley's Serenaders, with immense applause. 
Uncte Tom's Retictox. By G. C. Howanp. 25 ets. 


Sung in the moral drama of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 


Taz Warer Srimm’s Derr. Words by James Sne- 
monDs ; Music by the celebrated composer, Tuomas Baxer. This 





is one of his best productions. Price 35 cts. 


Lirtiz Kary’s Voice; sung by little Cordelia How- 
ard, in the moral drama of “ Katy, the Hot Corn Girl.” By J. C. 
Howarp. 25 cts, 


My Hearr w Lixe « Fapep Frower. The Music 
Vanvernwevpr’s Girt-Porxa, for 1854. Price 25 cts 
composition. 


An easy 

' r Scnormscs. By H. C. Matmews. 
cts. A charming production, and not difficult. 

ng music to the amount of one dollar, will re- 








383 Broadway, 
Establishment. 


ee 
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a majority of the governments do not require (he inventor to be 
the patentee, some of the best American invention: are constantly 
being caught up and patented by other parties, ir neequence @f 
the hesitation or delay of the originator to secure them 
The undersigned is represented in Europe by hor ble and re- 
liable agents, through whom he is enabled to se Patents in 
Great Britain, France, Belgium, Austria, Russia, I’rvssia, Holland, 
Spain, and all countries where Patents are granted, with the 
uimost dispatch, and on the most moderate terms. His facilities 
for transacting American and foreign Patent business, are uname 
passed, He can generally obtain Certificates of Provisional Pro- 
tection, from the British Patent Office, within six weeks from the 
time the invention is committed to his care. For further informa 
tion, apply to, or address, post-paid, 
ALFRED F. BEACH, 

Editor of the People’s Journal, Patent Agent, ete., 
267-it No. 86 Nasean street, New-York. 
A Western Paper 
7 CONGREGATIONAL HERAID--Published 

_ at CHICAGO, Ill. 
EDITED BY REV, J. C. HOLBROOK & REY. N. H. EGGLESTOM, 
CORRESPONDING EDITORS 
Rev. J. J. MITER, Milwaukie, { y- . 
“JOHN LEWIS, Platteville, ; * #°°0%" 
| “ 0. EMERSON, Jr., Sabula, / 
| “ WM. SALTER, Burlington, } lows. 
“ Hf. D. KITCHELL, Detroit, ly 2 
L. SMITH HOBART, Ann Arbor, } 
‘ §& PEET, Batavia, F 
“ G. 8 F. SAVAGE, &t. Charles, > [lino 
F. BASCOM, Galesburg, 
J. B. WALKER, Mansfield, Ohio 
M. A. JEWETT, Terre Haute, Indiar 
Price $2 per annum, in advance. To Clubs of Ten, 517.58. 
The Hena.p is not published fer pecuni ry in vl for par. 
poses of usefulness. It has a large list of able, state) and cogs 
sional coutributors, scattered over the whole North-west, and oom 
tains more original matter, in proportion to its size, than any our 


religious paper west of New-England and New York. It is Ge 
accepted organ of the Congregationalists of the North-west ; is the 
repository of the authenticated reports of their eccl 

bodies ; and contains, besides the moral sad religious, and some 
secular news of the section where it is published, interesting bie- 


torical sketches of churches and of missionary experience, am@ 
descriptions of the country generally, and of particular places. 
Easrenrs Christians will find in it a vast amountof infge- 
mation of interest and importance to them, and are respectiallg 
solicited to aid in sustaining this essential instrementality fer 


ood. Those engaged in its publication are especially desirous of 
Coencinn tte circulation af the Fast, for * , not only of = 
sistance which is needed for its support, but also of diffusing infer 
mation as to the condition, progress, aud wants of this great sss- 
sionary field and of promo:ing an increased sympathy, and unlom 
and harmony of operations between members of the same deme- 
mination, East and West. be 

Persoos desirous of aiding this un loing at the - 
same time a benevolent act, can accomplish this end by ordering 
the paper sent to some home missignary, or other minister, at their 
expense. Many have done so. There isa large number of mine 
ters who need and desire to take the paper, but whose scamty 
salary forbids. For $10, forwarded for this purpose, fice copies 
will be sent to such ministers known to the editors, or to any others, 
East or West, who may be designated, and one copy to the doner; 
or, for $5, two copies will bethus sent, and one to the donor. 

Money may be sent, at the risk of the publishers, by mail. AB 
communications should be directed, “ CoworegaTionaL Henaia, 
Chicago, Illinois.” 

Chicago, Dec. 15, 1653. wBi-MU 
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\ ELODEONS—GOODMAN’S PATENT.—Few are 
4! probably aware to what perfection the Melodeou bas ar 
rived. The instrument invented and getenned by H. N. Goopman, 
New-Haven, Ct., and manufactured exclusively by Goopman & 
Batpwin of that place, has qualities which secure for it a jest 
preference over every thing else of the Melodeon kind, either Sar 
church or parlor. 

Two bed of Keys are combined with two or more sets of Reeds, 
with Coupler, Swells, &c., in such a manner as to secure those 
peculiar effects which those familiar with large orgons well knew 
can only be produced with more than one Row or Bank of Keys 

All varieties of the Carhart Patent Melodeon sre also m 
tured by us. 

In eusstes ss and purity of tame, as well a8 cunnyih ant volume, 
and promptness of the touch, these instrumen 
and Soon. G. & B. congratulate themselves on giving complete 
satisfaction in filling orders from abroad, warranting the —, 
as good an instrument as if personally present, either at whol 

retail. 

Liberal discount to the Trade. 


Prices as follows, to wit: 





No. 1, 5 Octave, Scroll Legs.. -- 2S 
*a5 ° Piano Style...----+-- , 4 
sas © ad Ex itn deaiovtadends ie 
“46 “ Piano Btyle..... BR dbacke di G05 08 oes ve ns 
®*asg ..* SeenOse coceceeecececse . 

G4 «  2Stops, Single Keys.. \ eee me 
“ Goodman's Patent ........... » opoheoes no nse 02d 


~~ Bdueation is the Hope of Our Country. 
TNITED STATES SCHOOL AGENCY AND SAY; 
INGS’ BANK—Established, 1547, by E. H. Wizcox, No.2) 
Broadway. Devoted to Universal Epucation, affording 
EmpLormesr and Rewarp to ALL. 


TEACHERS’ MEETING DAILY, 
From § to 12, and 1 to 5 o'clock, receiving /nvestments, j 
ing Patrons, and negotiating .4/! Orders, Suiting 
call. Every dollar invested draws interest and 
Dollars Compensation, secured ; 
holders are Agents to sell Cheat, hare 
! uncemen' 
pH cw nny and facilities that are Indi: to 
Prices of Checks $3, 9, #1", $15, 
T=. i a te rocured, Share an : 
vi en oO y 
Dividend, ‘Ko charge 0 Pupite. ie 





Insures Houses, Manufactories, Buildings, Machinery, oo . 
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Ir was slong time since I had made a fashionable 
eall, yet I had few acquaintances who were en: 
titled to the appellation of fashionable people, whom 
I valued, and really thought I should like to see. 
So, on a bright cold morning, (it is always morning 
in the city till evening,) I put on the best I had, and 
made myself look as well as I could, and schooled 
all my muscles and nerves into obedience to fashion- 
able rules, and, though with much trembling, lest I 
should forget and speak and act in my own natural 
way, rang at the door of a fashionable friend. 

“A bright-looking black boy appeared as it opened, 
and, without speaking, held out his hand for my 
card to carry to his mistress. Alas! I had forgot- 
ten it; for my calls are usually made where the 
sefvants know me too well to need any explana- 
tion; so, with as little stammering as possible, I 
spoke it, and saw the look which said, “ Not much 
matter for her, she is not the ton,” as he opened the 
drawing-room door, and turned away to announce 
me.. 

Fifteen minutes I waited for any further proof 
that the house was inhabited, and endeavored to im- 
prove the time in quickening my powers of observa- 
tion, and getting ready for the greeting. The “ par- 
lor,” of course, ‘‘was done up in papers,” as is the 
ease with all fashionable parlors; and like the 
“papers” of the toilet they were “taken down” 
enly on some great occasions. So there was oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of my imagination, and I con- 
feas I am always very curious to know what is un- 
der all those brown covers which line the walls of 
drawing-rooms, though I probably should blush with 
confusion if any body should see me peeping under- 
neath. 

I looked at the portraits and thé pictures, and 
fearing that this was not quite proper, I sat down. 
But the unnatural position of sitting so very prim, 
and keeping my lips in proper speaking order, be- 
gan to be painful; and, like an imprisoned child, I 
really began to think of mischief as a relief. I 
moved from the sofa to the chair, and from the chair 
to the téte-d-téte ; and at length could resist the 
temptation no longer, and lifted the corner of the 
drapery, which I supposed was shrouding all beau- 
tiful things from my view. 

Quickly did I replace it, however ; but having con- 
fessed my own departure from rectitude, I wid] not 
betray the folly of others—it is sufficient that it was 
neither damask, nor satin, nor velvet that I saw, and 
I am sure it was nothing that the air or the sun- 
shine would spoil. 

But at length the rustle of silks fell on my?ear, 
and a lady in rich and gay attire walked in, and 
aid she was happy to see me, and I said “Thank 
you.” “Tt is a pleasant morning.” “Very pleas- 
ant!” and then a pause. A paralytic stroke could 
not have made me more thoroughly dumb; and I 
asl, “Why is it? I know there is neither wisdom, 
Yor learning, nor superior goodness in her who 
hills me. I will not yield to it.” Rallying, I make 
a remark, which is answered in monosyllables, and 
another which meets the same response. What 
shall Ido? ‘There is not a book in the room, nor a 
plate, nor any thing to which I can resort to open 
my lips. It is not genteel to have any thing in a 
parlor but what is dark, and massive, and rich, and 
seems to say ‘touch not.” What shall Ido? If 
I had just come from the green woods, I could not 
feel or act more awkward, and a sense of inferiority 
actually creeps over me in the presence of ignorance 
and stupidity. 

But there is one genteel rule which comes to my 
relief—a genteel call must be short ; and though the 
moments seem interminable, they do at length wear 
away, and the last word is said, and the last bow 
and the last smile are given; the porter opens the 
door, when | have the additional pleasure of sceing 
& black porter look up at me with a smile of con- 
tempt, and / am in the street again, in the free air, 
where my elasticity is restored, and what is more, 
my feeling of conscious worth. 

_-But I will enter one more parlor before I go home, 
though I rosolve never again to fry to enter a 
fashionable one. 

The next door at which I ring, is that of a friend, 
and the tidy, smiling-looking girl who opens it 
knows that I am-not come “to make a call,” but to 
see the family, and she ushers me into the Samily- 
room. Oh, lias it not a pleasant sound—the family- 
room—and what a cozy look it has! There is a 
bright fire in the grate, and by the window there is 
a book-case and a bird, and though every thing is 
meat, the chairs and tables do not sit up so prim 
and stately, forbidding you to sit at ease. 

But more than all, in the great chair by the fire is 
a grandmother! Who would think a genuine fami- 
ly-room thoroughly furnished, unless there was in 
the coziest corner, and in the best chair, a grand- 
mother? And this one is the perfection of her 
class. Her dress has never been altered for fashion’s 
freaks ; for fifty years it has been cut by the same 

tern, and her cap has had the same broad frills 
“crimped with a knife,” and the same broad black 
» kerchief has been neatly pinned over her shoulders, 
and the same expression of benevolence, and kind- 
ness, and motherly love, has beamed upon her coun- 
- tenance ; and I never saw her without her spectacles 
aad knitting-work, My first impulse when I come 
into the room is to put my arms around her neck 
and kiss her withered cheek, and then to sit on a 
low stool by her side and listen to her gentle words, 
for they are full of wisdom. 

The children, too, belong to the family-room, and 

here they were hopping, and skipping, and jumping 


—Henry, and Mary, and Lucy—and a most pleasing 


sight it is to see the terms on which they are with 
the good oki lady in the corner. Now Henry has 
thrown himself upon her lap, and down comes the 


knitting-work, and down come the stitches teo > but 
Grandmother says, ‘‘ No matter ;” for their love, and 


confidence, and childish freedom, are moré to her 


than all the stitches in her stecking. 


Now Mary is climbing up to “hug her,” and I 
though she does feel a little bad to have her newly- | 


; : 2 - 
ironed frills all tumbled over by those loving little | keep up with the rest of the world. We are stick- 


arms, when the mother remonstrates, it is “ No mat- 
ter” again ; for Grandmother has learned, that were 
she to repulse them for every trifle, it would very 
goon be, “(irandmother doesn’t love us,”” and 
“Grandmotier is so afraid,” and then they would 
not love her, and she would lose her influence over 
them, and tlhe “family-room” would lose its air of 
joyousness and freedom, and all for what ?—for a 
eap-border and a few &titches. 

Now this is not such a grandmother as that. 
Every little hand is welcome to rest on her bosom, 
and. little hands miay soil her apron or drop her 
stitches, and meet with no reproof ; but little hearts 
are not permitted to indulge in naughtiness, and 
little lips must never pout or speak unkindly ; for 
then grandmother is sure to look sad, and a shadow 
@n her countenance is a reproof which they dread 
imore fhan any rod. 

On the table is the great family basket ; who does 
not know just hew it looks with its stacks of linen, 
and.atockings, and frocks, and pinafores, fresh from 
abe laundry, all ready to be mended? And near by is 
the little basket, with its cords of silk, and spools of 
cotton, and skeins of parti-colored thread, an old 
shimble and a bright new one, an ample “housewife,” 
with the needles ‘all nicely arranged, and furnished 
‘With every other convenience a good housekeeper is 
gare to possess, and a pretty little needle-book for 

Ona table in the corner is the family Bible, 


but in a stout, hardy dress that will bear use; and 
morning and evening I know it is taken by the 
youthful father, while all are gathered round to hear, 
and opened at some portion which they can under- 
stand, and read with a few. impressive ‘comments, 
that have an influence all the day upon the family 
circle, not repressing mirth, but hallowing it; 9m 
then, as the holy book is constantly before their 
‘eyes, and always in the same place, it becomes a 
silent monitor, reminding them that God is ever 
nt. 

oo thing speaks of comfort ; and the mother is 
the perfection of a lady and the perfection of a 
mother. The children are bright, and active, and 
fall of frolic; but I have been here many times, and 
never saw them rude. They unite, better than al- 
most any I have ever seen, freedom, and joyousness, 
and childish manners, with the propriety and re- 
spectful deportment of maturer ycars. 

But though we are in the room with Grandmother 
and the children, and the great basket, our conver- 
sation is not of housework, nor servants, nor any of 
the petty details of housekeeping ; the lady who is 
the presiding genius is familiar with all these things, 
and devotes to them all the attention they need, but 
is not engrossed with them; and she unites the 
qualities of a highly-cultivated woman better than 
almost any other I know—graceful and easy in her 
manners, capable of aps 0 Ne any subject, 
efficient, full of kindly sympathy, and most em- 
phatically endowed with common sense. Her “ price 
is indeed above rubies.” I never spend an hour in 
that pleasant room without feeling refreshed, with- 
out having my mind expanded and heart made 
better, 

But her parlor is not “done up in papers” nor 
“brown linen,” and no chill creeps over you, or 
freezes your lips, if you linger there. It contains 
pictures, and music, and books; and the children 
are not entirely banished, and even Grandmother is 
sometimes:there: but never did I meet children or a 
grandmother in one of those stately drawing-rooms, 
such as I pictured first. The little ones would be 
sure to leave their foot-prints ; and what a rebuke 
the good old lady with her knitting-work would be, 
to the idle loungers who drop in to kill time, and 
talk about nothing ! 

I am sure I have no readers who need me to 
“make the application” for them, in reading my 
story. M. M. 
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PREACHING TO THE HEART. 


Pxeacn to the heart, young man. Away with all 
your transcendentalism; your high-flown theories 
of the origin of evil, predestination, and Adamic 
imputation. Preach right to the heart, and leave 
these for older heads, if you can find any foolish 
enough to attempt it. Preach as Jesus Christ 
preached. Tell us of the bruised reed and the smok- 
ing flax. Tell us of his love, and what we must do 
to obtain that love. It is not our intellect so much 
that we want transformed. We don’t care how sin 
got hold of us. All we know is—and we know it to 
our sorrow—that here it is; yes, just here im the 
very core of ‘our hearts, working away with all its 
havoc and “misery and death. And we want to get 
rid of it. Oh, we are sick—sick at heart—sick 
all over; and we want a great physician. Tell us 
where we may find Him. Tell us how we may. We 
are wounded by the shaft of affliction. Where shall 
we go for comfort? We are distressed and heavy- 
laden ; where shall we go for rest? We are baffled 
and torn, and tempted; where shall we go for suc- 
cor? I had rather cheer the lonely widow's heart. 
Oh, I had rather heal a soul, wounded and torn by 
sin, than feed the intellect of the proudest philoso- 
pher that ever walked God's earth. I know Jesus 
Christ would love me the more for it, “for it is just 
what he used to do. 

But did not Paul preach to the head? But you 
are not Paul; nor have you been caught up to the 
third heaven ; nor have you been called and directed 
by God as he was, to lay the foundations of the 
Christian fabric. He has laid them, but here he has 
left them. How cautious, how reverent; how he 
shrinks when approaching the boundary of the fear- 
ful unknown! ‘“ Who art thou, that repliest against 
God ?” 

Preach to the head. 

















Yes; just so much as it is 
necessary to convince. But men are convinced that 
they are sinners. Their conscience has told them 
of it; the Bible has told them; they are convinced 
of it, but they want to feel it; and when they begin 
to feel it, they want Christ. They want him as 
you and I, young man, wanted him, when, broken- 
hearted and contrite, we lay at his throne pleading 
for his mercy. As the poor jailor wanted him 
when he cried, ‘‘ What shall I do?” And when we 
have received Christ, we want him kept before us. 
We still want to hear of his love; of his precious 
example which he charged us to follow; we want 
to hear how he went about doing good; how he 
comforted poor sorrowing hearts; about his long 
nights of prayer; his temptations and glorious tri- 
umphs ; that we may go and do likewise. And 
then, we want to know, too, how to die as well as 
live ; how to suffer as wellas enjoy. Oh, how much 
we poor sinners want to know; and how short the 
time to acquire it; how shorter still to practice it! 
Tell us all this, and then, when we have done with 
this—ah! the ages of eternity will have rolled 
around ere we shall have done with it—then tefl us 
what the Bible has withheld. T. R. G, P. 
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HOW TO HAVE A REVIVAL. 


For many months past, very little has been said 
about revivals; and very few revivals hate been 





noticed in the religious newspapers. What is the 
cause of this? Have our churches learned to pros 
|per without these “times of refreshing?” 


| 
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Have 
carped a better way of promoting the kingdom 
rist, than that adopted by the pious kings, and 
holy apostles? If so, let the rest of us know it, 

we may “go and do likewise.” We live away 
here in “ the land of steady habits,” and may not 


on 
of ¢ 


tirat 
up 
lers for orthodoxy, and “sound speech,” and “ the 
good old ways,” in which apostles and prophets 
walked, and it cannot be expected that we should 
know as much as those, who are wiser than we are. 
But as some of your readers reside up this way, and 
may think that they would be glad to have an old- 
fashioned revival, I propose to show how it may be 
done. 

1. Christians must sincerely desire it. They must 
meditate on the value of the soul, on the danger of 
the impenitent, and on the glory which a revival 
brings to God, until they see that a genuine revival 
of religion is one of the most desirable things in the 
world. The more members of the church that see 
this, the better. Unless there are some in the 
church, who can honestly say, “My heart's desire 
and prayer to God” is for a revival of true religion, 
a revival need not be expected. God hears those 
prayers which are prompted by strong desires, 
Christians must have such desires for a revival, that 
they will stir up themselves to take hold on God, 
and plead, with wrestling importunity, for it. Old 
Father Bushnell, of Vermont, used to say, that the 
number of sinners converted in a revival, would be 
in proportion to the number of church-members 





who heartily engaged im the work. Each laborer 
has one soul for his reward. How important, then, 
that every soldier of the Cross be induced to come 
up to the help of the Lord against the mighty! 

2. Christians must have right motives in desiring 





a revival, Their motive must not be, that they may 


must have a higher 

church enlarged, or their denomination strength- 
ened, or even their children converted. They must 
desire a revival that God may be glorified, that 
Christ may “‘see the travail of his soul and be satis- 


and | fied,” that the machinations of Satan may be frus- 


trated, and that immortal souls may be saved. Self 
must have little or nothing to do with their desire 
for a revival. 

8. Christians must fir their minds on a revival, 
as the most desirable thing for the time being, that 
could occur. It must absorb their thoughts, and 
deeply iiterest their feelings. They must think 
about it when they lie down, and when they rise 
up; when they go out, and when they come in; 
at noon, and at night. They must talk of it by the 
way, and in the field; at the fireside, and at the 
table; at morn, and at eve. It must enter into 
their day-dreams, and their night-dreams. It must 
be the subject of all subjects, on which to think, and 
talk, and act, and pray. . 

4. The minister must aim at immediate conver- 
sions in all his labors. His eye should be fixed on 
this point, when he prepares his sermons. When 
he is working his discourses, he should mix in a 
large quantity of fervent prayer, that God would 
make them the means of saving souls. And when 
he is preaching, he should look around on sinners, 
with the expectation of seeing them weep, and of 
hearing them cry out, “Men and brethren, what 
shall we do?” There should be a holy yearning 
over lost sinners, and a breathing forth of silent 
ejaculations for their conversion, during the whole 
delivery of his sermons. Some one says of a sermon: 


“It should be mixed with many an earnest prayer, 

To teach the heart, and fix, and fasten there: 

When God and man are mutually addressed, 

God grants a blessing—man is truly blessed.” 
The minister should speak the word with all bold- 
ness, with lively hope, and With strong faith. If he 
does not look for the conversion of sinners, while he 
is yet speaking, he betrays a want of confidence in 
“the sword of the Lord and of Gideon.” What if 
the Lord should say to him, “ According to your 
faith, be it unto you;” when would any sinners be 
converted under his labors? O my brother, “have 
faith in Gov.” Aim at an tnmediate effect. Be 
disappointed and grieved, if you see no immediate 
fruits of your labor. 








by affectionate labors with individual sinners. If he 
can speak a word or two in the private ear of the 


worship, it may do as much good as his whole ser- 
mon. Sinners like to be noticed, and will remember 
what is said to them personally. But the minister 
should visit the impenitent at their homes, or in 
their shops, and, if possible, talk with them alone. 
They will be much more likely to listen respectfully 
to what is said to them alone, than if others are pre- 
sent. If they are not deeply anxious about their sal- 
vation, they will be likely to be either angry or 
silent, if conversed with personally, in the presence 
of their associates. Fane, = | 

6. The people of God must abstain from all light- 
ness in conversation, in appearance, and in conduct. 
Jesting and laughter, in a professor of religion, are 
like an tceberg to a serious soul. They chill the 
warm affections, and tend to dissipate all thought- 
fulness. I have sometimes been deeply pained to 
see ministers and Christians conversing together, 
after a solemn meeting, and perhaps before the con- 
gregation has dispersed, with apparent lightness, 
with their faces drawn up into a laughing position. 
Whatever was the subject of conversation, it had 
the appearance of evil. Christians should always 
bear in mind, that they are “gazing-stocks" for the 





that there is nothing in their looks which can do 
evil. I once knew a young professor of religion, 
who, in conversation with an inquiring sinner, made 
a jovial remark, which caused the other to laugh. 
That laugh had an injurious, if not a fatal, influence 
on his soul. He at once said to the professor of re- 
ligion, “I have grieved the Holy Spirit.” From that 
time his impressions wore away. Though he lived 
a quarter of a century after that circumstance, and 
was a respected and useful physician, and a regular 
attendant on divine worship, he never professed re- 
ligion, and, I believe, never indulged a hope in 
Christ. That professor of religion will not cease to 
deplore his unseasonable levity, till the last day of 
his life. ‘“ Foolish talking and jesting” are no more 
proper and convenient now, than they were in the 
Apostle’s day. And if we wish a revival of religion, 
and the conversion of sinners, we must avoid them 
as we would the evil one himself. 

7. Private Christians, as well as ministers, must 
labor with individuals, to try to arouse their atten- 
tion to eternal realities, and to induce them to seek 
the Lord with all their hearts. Preach the Gospel 
to every creature, is a command equally binding on 
ministers and laymen. Every Christian should cul- 
tivate the conversational talent, and use it in doing 
good. Each one is responsible for all the talents 
which God has given him, and for interest on the 
same. Should ministers watch for souls, as they 
who must give account to God? So must Chris- 
tians also. What if Harlan Page had buried his 
conversational talent to do good as most professors 
of religion do? Would he have had such a 
bright crown to wear in his heavenly mansion ? 
And what (speaking after the manner of men) 
would have become of those souls who were con- 
verted by means of his personal efforts? While 
it is the duty of private Christians to converse with 
the impenitent on the subject of religion, it is their 
duty also to cultivate an affable, affectionate manner 
of address. They should have zeal, and their zeal 
should be according to knowledge. Some do more 
harm than good, by their mis-timed, or harsh, or 
injudicious remarks. Christians should feel that 
“necessity is laid upon them,” to do personal ser- 
vice for Christ, and they should make it a subject of 
much study and prayer, that they may do it in a 
right manner. If our neighbors are meditating sui- 
cide, shall we not study how we may dissuade them 
from it? Shall we not pray for divine guidance? 
So, when they are laboring under a moral infatua- 
tion, shall we not cry to them, “Do yourselves no 
harm”? Every Christian should be a preacher— 
such a preacher as the “the woman of Samaria” 
was, if they wish for a revival. 

8, Christians must be punctual in their attend- 
ance on religious meetings. This is necessary, that 
they may keep up with the seriousness, and that 
their example may induce others to be regular in 
coming. If they are absent from any meeting, their 
absence may discourage the minister and brethren, 
and may thus be the first death-blow to the revival. 
Let them be sure to be there, and to be there in 
season, and to come praying. 

9. Those Christians who are called on to take a 
part in the religious exercises of the meetings, must 
do ii without any excuse, and do it according to the 
ability which they possess. It has a very injurious 
effect on a revival, for any professor of religion to 
excuse himself, when invited to take a part. If he 
is well enough to come to meeting, he is well enough 
to offer a short prayer, or to make a few remarks. 
And as to his ability to do these to edification, he 
must allow the brother who leads the meeting to 
judge. 

10. If discipline has been greatly neglected in the 
church, and there are members guilty of scandalous 
offenses, al! efforts for a revival will be likely to fail 











of producing. it, unless these stumbling-blocks be 
’ Bees. S ? 
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with clean hands, As painful as it is. to amputate a 
limb, the health of the body may demand it. One 
Achan may cause defeat toa whole army. If you 
would have the smiles of God, and the reviving in- 
fluences of his Spirit, you must not suffer the ac- 
cursed thing to remain in the Church. 

Now, Christian brethren, if you will follow the 
above directions for to months, and do not enjoy a 
revival of religion of the old stamp, you may tell me 
and the public, that lam no prophet. KE. D. K. 
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AN EVENING BAPTISM IN THE FREE CHURCH 
OF SCOTLAND. 


WRITTEN FOR THE GLASGOW BAZAAR [N AID OF THE PEN ANG 
MISSION. 


“ Waar i oY f° 
In_the sweet dawn of infancy ? 
—That which our Saviour at his birth 
Brought down with him from heaven to earth 


“ What, in the bitterness of death, 
When the last sigh cuts the last breath ? 
—Like Him your-spirit to commend, 

And up to paradise ascend.” 





Tne events that evolved and followed the natals 
of the Frez Cuvrca or Scor.anp are fresh in the 
memories of all who participated in them. Indeed, 
those events are so intimately associated with the 
individuals, as to have become part and parcel of 
their existence. The so-called chimera has resulted 
in something more than a phantasm. What was 
regarded as an impracticable ideality has passed 
into a practical reality. A decade of years has 
established a fact. 

The cause has become all the dearer for the con- 
flict. What though luxury gave way to a bare 
sufficiency—comfort to struggling poverty ; what 
| though life is a little rougher, and life’s battle a 
little tougher? Where is the right hand that would 
subscribe to aretraction, and where is the heart that 
would prompt the wish? The contest was for a 
principle that had its home at the fountain-head of 
the affections. When Pilate’s question is bruited, 
conscience must answer, let come what will. 

The old soldier, as he rests by the wayside, or 





5. The minister must follow up his public efforts, 


unconverted, while they are leaving the place of | 


world to look at, and they should be very careful | 


sits “‘under his vine” with none to molest, ‘is 
| pardoned for recounting to the passer-by, however 
haltingly, his “hair-breadth ‘scapes in the imminent 
deadly breach,” or for relating to his children the 
hardships and the strife on the field of conflict. 
What scenes are more touching, and what records 
more soul-stirring; what more fitted to elicit the 
genius of the pencil, and the spirit of the pen; 
where, in the annals of church history, have occurre 
events of tenderer interest than in the dawning ex- 
istence of the Free Church of Scotland? Let them 
be chronicled and remembered as “ twice-told tales.” 
In “‘ The Baptism” may be traced the lineaments 
of familiar features. It is no fiction, that scarcely 
three winters have passed since the members of a 
devoted little church, with their faithful minister, 
were necessitated to expose themselves in a tempo- 
rary tent, to the inclemencies of the weather, be- 
cause they had not before been permitted to build 
‘an house” for themselves, or an altar where they 
might lay their young. 
he tempest has been the cradle of the Free: 





| Church ; but the roots of the young sapling, tossed 


by the storm, have fastened all the more firmly, and 
now the birds lodge in the branches thereof. Thus, 
the nestlings in far-off Penanc repose in its broad- 
cast shade. Let its roots ever be nourished by the 
“rivers of water,” that the leaves may “not wither,” 
but become more fair and flourishing, so that many, 
even in India, may find Christ to be “as the shadow 
of a great rock in a weary land !” 


THE { BAPTISM. 
’T was evening ; 

No balmy opera breath’d o’er citron groves, 
Wooing to gentle sleep the gay plumed birds, 
Or hushing Nature into sweet repose. 
No soft Pavonian breeze stole o'er 
Dimpled cheeks, and played with clustering curls. 
The moonbeams fell not on the upright pa Ie 
Of Southern lands, bathing in sylvan light 
Vast groves, where fire-flies dance in perfumed air, 
And Nature holds her nightly carnival 
No earth-born music, with voluptuous swell, 
Floated o'er spicy plains, or myrtle bowers. 
The oars of no light gondola dappled 
The placid waters of a torrid chime, 
Where stars hold brightly their glad revelry 
In the moon-lit, heaven-reflecting waves. 
No daughters of the far-fam’d Eastern lands, 
—No Persian ladies with half-veiled beauty, 
Nor maids of Judah, comely to look upon, 
Nor dark Signoras, with rebozos flowing, 
Nor Greek girls at the cool sparkling fountain, 
Whose translucent waters were e’en outshone 
By eyes that shone more brightly—no turban’d Turk, 
No roaming Arab seeking where to dwell; 
Beheld the sweetly solemn evening-scene. 

’T was evening in a Northern sea-girt isle 
No gentle Spring had thrown her vernal robe 
Over the vale. No balmy Summer breeze 
Decoy’d the perfumes sweet from dewy rose. 
No Autumn winds shook roughly heather-bells. 
But Boreas, in tempestuous car, 
Whistled shrill from out the teeth of Winter. 
The evening looked not on the festive hall, 
Where the Youd merry laugh, gay sparkling wit, 
And brilliant repartee, and dance and song, 
And wine and mirthfulness join hand in hand, 
Where genial warmth, and good cheer was shut in, 
And want, and cold, and carking care shut out: 
Nor yet on ingle side, where honest hearts 
Spake honest words, and where nightly orisons 
Ascended pues | to the great God: 
Nor yet on vaulted roofs, beneath whose domes 
The deep tones of the organ’s pealing notes 
Led chaunts and prayers of grave worshipers : 
Nor yet upon the time-worn parish church, 
Where, in days and years long past, son and sire, 
And sire’s sire, far up in Time's gray vista, 
Had found freedom to worship God. 


List! From whence those well-known treasured 
words, 
In low, sweet, simple, soul-subduing strain, 
Commingling with the chill December blast ? 
“In God my glory placed is, 
And my salvation sure ; 
In God the rock is of my strength, 
My refuge most secure.” 


The heaven-taught voices now have ceased their song, 
And praise to God gives place, with one accord, 
To earnest unpremeditated prayer. 


Come for a while, within a curtained tent; 
On one of Scotia’s much-loved mountain sides. 
A band of solemn worshipers have met, 
Who there find space, elsewhere denied to them, 
To serve their fathers’ God, to speak of heaven, 
And the bright narrow path that thither leads. 
Not only are they there to sing and pray, 
But to perform a holy sacrament, 
The pastor of this faithful gather'd flock 
Has Cronghe his own, a precious tiny lamb, 
To wholly dedicate to Him, who hath 
Avouched Himself to be for ever more 
The Covenant Shepherd of his chosen sheep. 
Solemnly a lov’d man of God arose. 
From off his lofty brow the dark locks 
Oft were brushed aside, and fell again, 
As sombre clouds on thé cold Autumn moon, 
Or Cypress’ shadows on a bank of snow. 
Much grace without, but more shone from within, 
As words he spake of eounsel and of love 
And wisdom to the parents of the child. 

“ Brother! not only in the common faith, 
But in the ties of earth’s relationship, 
You bring and offer up this child to God ; 
Yourselves first in the cov’nant of his grace, 
The gift of such can only be accepted. 
Permit not then a doubt to cloud your mind, 
That as yourselves are Christ's, bought by his blood, 
His shall your offspring be. For such as these 
The Savior left his blessed home above ; 
For such, he came to sinful earth to die. 
‘ Suffer the little ones to come ng _ 
My kingdom is composed of such '— he says. 
Then rm Christ at his word, and bring your clfild, 
In love, and hope, and faith’s encircling arma, 
And lay him at the Savior’s willing feet ; 
None waiting there will ever wait in vain. 
Take for your guide the holy Word of God, 
Teach him with care cach precept in it found. 
Pray daily with, and for him; be yourself 
Within your own dwelling, a lesser light 
Reflecting something of the brightness of Him, 
Who is the light of life. Do all for him, 
While trusting leave him in the hands of God, 
Remembering ever, that "tis God doth all!” 


Was not the Samuel, then and there pronounced 
In name of the Great Holy Three in One, 
Borne swiftly upward on cherubie wings, 
To be Noite’ in the skies above? 
Was not the vow, sworn on the earth below, 
In Heaven ratified? Witness, ye a ! 
And ye “stars! which are the angels’ poetry,” 
Piercing the web-work of your woven shro 
Searce glimmering through the full-fringed 
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! 
ye wakeful sot | 
Ye caverns, that in time past have echoed 
With the Covenanters’ psalms and prayers! 
Ye during rocks, come, chronicle 
The vows and tears of Covenan 
Who find, as did their fathers, that their God 
Is not confined to temples made with hands ; 
His throne is in the heavens, his footstool earth, 
He seeketh such to worship him, as worship 
In spirit and in truth. Thou Lord of Heaven— 
Thou, who from earth enone’ up on high, 
ing captive in might, captivity— 
Thou b Pi Sen of Man, Satior, sar Friend— 
Look from thy throne ; accept the offerin 
Of the child, ourselves, and all that we va// ours. 
May we ask or wish no better portion 
Thar our dear Master had, who often found 
No kindlier shelter than the boundless sky, 
No softer pillow than the mountain-side f 
For this baptismal rite, no sculptured font 
Held holy water from the Jordan's shores ; 
But down a glen near by, in summer time, 
A brook flowed gently, like the soft waters 
Of Siloa’s fount, laving the mountain’s base, 
As Mary’s tears the Savior’s feet. But now, 
Each flinty rock gushed forth a swoln torrent, 
As touched by Moses’ rod. These cold waters 
From their winter’s bed, found softer, warmer, 
Resting-place, on the head of infancy, 
And trickled down the dimpled cheeks, 
Like “rain drops on the rose.” 
The dark midnight 
Of our Church has passed. Day is speeding on, 
And when the topmost stone of our Memnon, 
Cleaving the clouds, and piercing to the sky, 
Is first flooded with the rising sunbeams 
Ushering in the fair millennial day, 
Crowning its wondrous height with glory, 
Then, with the golden light, shall burst 
A tide of music, as if each polished stone 
Had found ten thousand tongues, to swell the song 
Of that triumphant, jubilaic morn— hari 
Praise filling earth with gladness, heaven with joy. 
Hosannah to the Prince of Peace! Good-will 
On earth to men! Hosannah in the highest! 


Thou bright unconscious babe! thine be the lot 
To welcome that refulgent day—yea, more, 

To speed its coming. Rocked in the cradle 

Of the Church, albeit by rough Winter winds, 
Yet may these thy natalitious days bud 

Into fresh Spring, bloom into bright Summer, 
And in fruitful Autumn, mayst thou bring forth 
A hundred-fold! Then in the harvest days, 


Mayst thou be gathered, with many golden shocks, 
Till in the bundle of eternal life, 

Each sheaf is gathered, and securely bound, 

And safely sheltered, in the upper —s 


N. 8S. 


Graseow, Dec., 1853. 
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SOMEBODY'S SON: A TRACT FOR NEW | 
YEAR'S DAY. | 


| ages before. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, 
Of the Market Street Church, New-York. 


perdition Shel 

rilliant 8 among us drowned in the damning 
bowl? Shall we permit the fair bride of to-day to 
become the desolate widow of to-morrow? Shall we 
stand idle by and see the noblest of our brotherhood 
go down to darkness and the worm ? 

Young mea! much ds on your answer. We 
are compassed about with a great cloud of witnesses 
Mighty trusts are coming into our hands. Patriotism 
summons us to this w Wetread upon the dust 
of moral heroes as we advance. White-robed Love, 
floating in mid-air before us, leads us to duty. 
Heaven bids us into the field, 


“For deeper than thunder of summer's loud shower, 
On the dome of the sky, God is striking the hour! 
Shall we falter before what we've prayed for so long, 
When the Wrong isso weak, and the Right is so strong!” 


—--¢@o---——— 
MINERAL CANDLES 


Ture is a quarry about twelve miles to the west of 
Edinburgh, in the immediate neighborhood of a pic- 
turesque group of trap-rocka, known as the Binny 
Crags. The quarry itself is of white sandstone, but 
there rests immediately above it a thick bed of dark- 
colored shale, over which the hot trap must of old 
have flowed, and which was subjected, in consequence, 
to a sort of natural distillation. The distilled sub- 
stance, shut very closely up, found its way into the 
vertical crevices of the bed of white stone beneath, 
and in these crevices the quarriers now find it. It 
exists as a light waxy matter, varyiag in color in the 
mass from that of gamboge to that of dark amber— 
melts at nearly the same temperature as bees’ wax, 
which it equals in hardness—and burns with a bright 
flame ; and many years ago the quarriers employed at 
the work, struck by its peculiar qualities, learned to 
convert it into very dark-colored candies, which, 
though rather smoky, gave a not bad light, and 
which were occasionally purchased from them as ob 
jects of curiosity; but much oftener consumed in their 
cottages. There, however, the thing rested; and in 
vain, for aught that the scientific world profited by 
it—had nature distilled the shale, or the quarriers 
converted the proceeds of the distillation into candles 
Not many years since, however, some one, without 
taking the hint from the Binny quarry, thought of 
distilling shale. Some of the shales of the Oolite are 
exceedingly rich in an inflammable substance, re 
solvable into gas and tar, which once existed as the 
integumentary framework of innumerable ammonites 
and belemnites, and which yielded, when subjected to 
the retort, oils, naphthas, and a waxy-like substanc 
known, from the paucity of its chemical affinities, as 
parafine. Of this parafine, beautiful candles are made 
in no degree inferior to those of wax; and extensive 
works for their manufacture by distillation have been 
of late established among the Kimmeridge shales of 
England. In our own country, similar works are 
now in operation among the shales of the Coal Mea- 
sures only a few miles distant from where nature had 


| carried on hers by means of the molten trap, untold 


The Torbane-hill mineral—legally a 
coal in Scotland, and legally a shale in Prussia, and 
which the lessees can work here because it zs a coal, 


| and sell there free of duty because it is not a coal 


A ronaway horse was one day seen dashing | 
through the streets of New-Haven, at a terrific rate, | 
dragging a wagon that contained a small lad, who 
was screaming with fright. The wagon “brought | 
up” against the sidewalk with a fearful crash. A 
crowd hurried to the spot. One old lady, with cap- | 
strings flying, rushed out into the street, although 
her daughter exclaimed, “ Mother! mother! don’t | 

et into the crowd; you can’t do him any good.” | 

eing her agitation, a lady who was passing by, | 
kindly inquired, “Is he your son?” “Oh! no,” 
replied the true-hearted matron, “but he ts some- | 
body's son !”’ re 

The good mother was all alive to render a helping | 
hand to save somebody's boy who was in danger of | 
death; but we fear that there is many 4 matron 
and many a daughter in this city, who, during the | 


approaching holiday festivities, will lend a hand. to |. 


lead somebody's sons right toward destruction! 
They are already planning a New-Year’s entertain- 
ment: and in their sumptuous bill of fare, will be | 
included a liberal supply of Champagne, Heidsick, | 
Hot Punch, and Brandy. Good friends! before you | 
set forth these stimulating poisons, will you suffer a | 
young man of New-York to make one more appeal | 
in behalf of his tempted brethren! 

I. Your hospitality does not require intoxicating 
liquors on such oceasions. 

We honor the kindly spirit which on the birth-day 
of the year, prepares a bounteous entertainment. 
We honor the hospitality which flings wide the doors 
to all who desire to come in and enjoy it. But the 
well-furnished groceries and markets of this city 
have an ample store of wholesome “creature-com- | 
forts,” without drawing upon the liquor-cellars or | 
the wine-vaults. There are many drinks, both palat- 
able and proper, that never cause redness of eyes, or | 
thickness of speech, or delirium of the brain. Under | 
their influence, young men do not reel on the side- 
walk, or mistake the door-plates of their friends, or 
venture on impertinences toward the ladies who 
offer them a hospitable greeting. Under their in- 
fluence, nobody's son is carried home drunk, to shame 
and rend a parent’s heart. But the present unhappy 
system of wine-giving, and punch-brewing, on New 
Year's day, produces many a sad scene of excess and 
inebriation. Last year, we saw many a quiet man- | 
sion turned into a drinking-house, ‘We saw young 
men enter them with flushed faces, and tongues | 
quite too rapid for propriety. We saw a merchant's | 
clerk whetting an evil appetite that has already cost | 
him a valuable situation. We saw a lawyer of bril- 
liant promise reel towards a home on one of the | 
Avenues, where a fair young wife and an aged | 
mother found but little rest through that long | 
anxious night. He was somebody's son, and some- | 
body’s husband too. Kind reader! you have no 
moral right to endanger, thus, the weal of others, | 
and to rob other households of their hopes and their | 
happiness. “Wo unto him who giveth his neigh- 
bor drink !” 

II. Asa second reason against these liquor usages, | 
we would urge that many persons are confirmed by | 
them in habits of iniowrication. 

At all times there are young men in this city who 
are struggling against evil habits partially formed. 
A contest is going on within them, between con- | 
science and appetite. They see their danger. They | 
begin to realize that if they go much further they 
shall lose their self-control, they will jeopardize | 
their situation; they will destroy their prospects, | 
and may ruin health, life, and their undying souls. | 
These men enter your dwellings, on that day, with | 
a sore conflict going on between their sense of right 
and their appetite, united to a regard for fashion. If 
no intoxicating bow] is held out to them, they are 
comparatively safe. But one glass may ruin them. 
On the summit of a hill, in the State of Ohio, is a 
court-house so singularly situated, that the rain- 
drops that fall on one side of the roof, descend into 
Lake Erie, and thence, through the St. Lawrence, 
into the Atlantic sea. The drops on the other side 
trickle down from rivulet to river, until they reach 
the Ohio and the Mississippi, and enter the ocean by 
the Gulf of Mexico. A faint breath of wind deter- 
mines the destiny of these rain-drops, for three 
thousand miles. So, a single act determines, some- 
times, a human destiny for time, and for eternity. 
A fashionable young man, partially reformed from 
drinking habits, was once offered a glass of wine by 
a thoughtless sister ; and, in yielding, he rekindled 
a thirst, which carried him back into open drunken- 
ness. The hand’that should have sustained him, laid 
him low. 

III. But, parents! it is not only somebody's son 
that is imperilled. Your own, too, is in danger. 

The darling who nestled in your own arms, may 
be the victim of the very glass you offer to others. 
But let the mistress of a household determine that 
she will discourage all drinking usages by the sum- 
mary banishment of the decanter from her own table, 
and she goes far toward saving her own children 
from dissipation. A worthy clergyman of London, 
while walking the streets, saw a loaded dray coming 
down rapidly toward a little school-girl, who was 
slowly crossing the road, The foremost horse was 
just ope her. Forgetting self, (for it is a beautiful 
thought that the better instincts of humanity act 
like clectricity,) he rushed into the street, caught 
the child in his arms; bore her safely to the side- 
walk, and, as her bonnet fell aside, and she looked 
up with her pale face, to see her deliverer, the good 
man looked down into the face of his own Rttte 
daughter! In attempting to save another's child, 
he saved his own. Banish the wine-cup from the 
social table, and you may unwittingly preserve the 
son of your bosom from destruction. 

IV. And now let us offer one word of exhortation 
to the roune wen of New-York, in reference to the 

t moral movement of our time. 

The first day of the year is a fit time to propound 
the question. We would ask of them, then, whether 
they are not ready to give all their influence and 
energies, in favor of a Law for the suppression of 


| 








the grog-shop, and the liquor traffic? we con- 


derives its chief value from the proceeds which it 
yields in distillation. Naphtha and parafine to the 
value of five pounds fifteen shillings can be ex 
tracted from every ton of it; and from the parafine 
beautiful snow-white candles can be manufactured 
Nay, more wonderful still! these snow-white candles 
can be made out of dark Irish .turf, and extensive 
works are at present in the course of erection for 
converting the black bogs of Kildare into parafine 
candles. Were we not justified in remarking, that 
the progress of candle-making illustrates admirably 
the general progress of economic science and the 
arts? Were the honey-bees to strike work to-mor 
row, we could now do excellently well in the article 
of war-candles without them, so long as there were 
bogs in Ireland, shales in the Coal Measures, or the 
Oolite or brown mineral at Torbane Hil!.—Edin 
burgh Witness. 
-e- 


PRAYER FOR CONGRESS. 


Tue supreme Council of our nation is again as- 
sembled. The peace and prosperity of the country, 
its honor, the security of person and property, the 
perpetuity of good government, and the enjoying un- 
impaired of the benefits of a purer Christianity, are 
measurably in their hands. Now we, as Christians 
believe that the hearts of all men are in the hands of 
the Lord. He can turn them as he will; can direct 
restrain, and overrule the evil and the good. We also 
believe that God is the hearer of prayer. Regarding 
our rulers, then, as individuals, we may pray for them 
in hope; but considering them as rulers, our rulers, 
the men of our choice, and agents for our benefit in 
their official capacity, and also regarding them of 
ficially as the servants of God, we may pray for them 
in faith. There are directions for us to follow and 
promises which we can plead. Let it then be made 
a point, in the closet, in the family, in the social 
meeting, and in the church—a point never to be for 
gotten nor neglected, that in our addresses to a throne 
of grace, we will pray for Congress.—Presb. Banner 

*e- 


SIN LEAVES ITS MARK. 


Mr. Govan, in a lecture before the Young Men's 


| Christian Association of London, discoursing upon 


the corrupting influences of bad associates, alluded 
to the inevitable penalty of mental suffering which 
every transgressor incurs. ‘ What you learn from 


| bad habits and in bad society,” said he, “ you will 


never forget, and it will be a lasting pang to you. | 
tell you, in all sincerity, not as in the excitement of a 
speech, but as I would confess and have confessed 
before God, I would give my right hand to-night if 
I could forget that which I have learned in evil 
society—if I could tear from my remembrance the 
scenes which I have witnessed, the transactions 
which have taken place before me. You cannot 
take away the effect of a single impure thought that 
has lodged and harbored in the heart. You may 
pray against it, and, by God’s grace, conquer it; 
but it will always be a thorn in the flesh to you, and 
will cause you bitterness and anguish.” 
-e- 


POWER OF HABIT. 


Joun B. Govan delivered the Lecture, Nov. 22 
before the Young Men’s Christian Avsociation, in 
Exeter Hall, filled with a vast auditory. Never did 
that noble assembly receive such a homily on the 
subject of habit; and it is highly probable they 
never will again. , 

Mr. Gough began his illustrations with his own 
experience, and showed how evil habits conducted 
to scepticism ; describing the progress of a sceptic s 
career with great vivacity and impressive ¢ ffect. He 
proceeded to the habit of drim%&., which stood, he 
said, like a Goliah or Saul, head and shoulders above 
others, in degrading, debasing, and demoralizing 
There were some of a cold, phlegmatic temperament, 
some close-fisted and stingy, over whom this habit 
did not have much power. But the young man, fu! 
of poetry, of a nervous temperament, easily excit: d 
fond of society, was the man most liable to become 
intemperate. He then proceeded to expose the fal 
lacious plea so common, ‘I can leave off drinking 
when I please.” After some illustrations, he added 
“TL remember riding near the Niagara Falls, and | 
said to a gentleman, ‘What river is that. >'r’ 
‘That,’ he said, ‘is Niagara River,’ ‘ said I, 
‘it isa beautiful stream, bright and fair, and g’assy 
how far off are the rapids?’ ‘About a mile or two,’ Was 
the answer. ‘Is it possible,’ I said, ‘that only ® 
mile from us we shall find the water in suc h turbu- 
lance as I presume it must be, near the falls?’ ‘ You 
will find it so, Sir.’ And so I found it ; and that first 
sight of the Niagara I shall never forge’ ° “of 
launch your bark on that Niagara river; 't 6 0" it, 
smooth, beautiful, and glassy; there 's 8 ripple rm 
the bow ; the silvery lake you leave behind you, ade 5 
to your enjoyment ; down the stream you glide ; you 
have-oars, sails, and helm prepared for every contin 
gency, and you set out on your pleasure excursion 
Some ‘one comes out from the bank, ‘Young Men, 
ahoy!’ ‘What is it?’ ‘The rapids are bel = yo 
‘Ha! ha! we have heard of the rapids below Us, 
but we are not such fools as to get into them. Wh a 
we find we'are going too fast to suit o enicl 
then hard up the helm, and steer to the shore 7% 
we find we are passing a given spot too rapic'y, 
will set the mast in the socket, hoist the sav 
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go! and wae 3 thus go over by va gte-y 
evil habit, declaring all the while, ‘ find out 


that it is injuring me, then I will give it up.’” 
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THE OLD KNICKERBOCKER. 
Tur old Knickerbockers are a class of persons be- 





longing to the last century, and are fast passing 


away. A fowstill remain, and of one of them I now 
desire to say a few words. He is no longer to be 
met with on ’change, or the custom-house, and sel- 
dom at his place of business, where for fifty years 
he was satisfied, without making haste to be rich, to 
labor patiently for a competency. This God has 
given him, and now, retired from the busy money- 


making scenes of life, he devotes the remainder of 


his days to the society of his friends, the pleasures 
ofa tiheral hospitality, and preparation for his eternal 
rest. He has built no splendid mansion on the Fifth 
Avenue; he flaunts no glittering equipage before 
Stewart's palace ; he does not compete in eloquence 
with the orators at a St. Nicholas feast; but he is 
to be seen on Sunday in the elder’s pew, on the 
right of the pulpit, and to be found at home every 
er day in his library, dispensing charity to the 
numerous applicants for aid. If you call at his din- 
ing-hour, you will always find an empty seat at his 
table ; and on Mondays he is more especially at 
home to the dominies, when the feast of reason and 
the flow of soul are not the only good things there. 
It was the privilege of the writer to partake of 
his annual Christmas dinner, where he is accustomed 
to gather around him those of his family whom God 
spares another year to witness the happiness and 
dignity of his declining years. On that occasion 
were seated at his table, one great-grandfather, three 
grandfathers, and four fathers of the family, with 
twenty-four grandchildren and three great-grand- 
children. Among these were two clergymen, one 
physician, and two merchants. We may not be 
often permitted to witness such a scene as this in 
these days, in which the social habits of the old 
Knickerbockers are fast giving place to the ostenta- 
tion and rivalry of pride and fashion. Few of these 
old Dutchmen, whose word was their bond, are left 
among us. Many are gone, and their descendants 
may look in vain for the hearth-stone where the 
sacred ties of kindred were renewed and strengthen- 
ed amidst the consolations of faith and the elevations 
of prayer. All are fast, giving way to the strife for 
wealth and the love of show. The hotels and the 
operas are the resources from ennui consequent upon 
the absence of domestic affections ; and we may well 
pause, aud ask, Who are the happiest—the present 
race of aspirants for worldly aggrandizement, or the 
old Knickerbockers?—Christian Intelligencer. 
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MY HEART LIES LOW. 





My heart lies low; not so much in humility, as 
in defect of spirituality. It is in the valley of sin. 
It has some light; but not so much as it would 
have on the mount.. The Sun of righteousness 
shines here, not with his direct rays; only by re- 
flection ; and this through the fogs of this world, 
and of sin. My horizon of vision is limited. Small 
objects filla large proportion of the space. How 
much more I could see if I were higher up! I could 
apprehend the relation of things better. The rela- 
tion of time-things to the things of eternity—of 
spirituals to temporals—of trials to their subsequent 
fruits; and of the Church to the world. 

My heart lies low ; therefore I do not appreciate 
the divine promises. I read them, but they are con- 
cealed. They do not read as if they were for me. 
They seem to have been written for the saints of 
old. They are neither sweet nor bitter; but rather 
tasteless. I do not feel as if 1 needed any promises. 
The shells and pebbles, in my narrow valley, appear 


sufficient; and yet, at times, I feel a distressing | DD 


vacuum. 
My heart lies low; therefore, I do not enjoy 
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Christian communion, nor do I seek it. My commu- 
nion is with the merest trifles. I remember to have 
enjoyed the communion of saints; but now I seem 
to have got where there are no saints, or their com- 
munion is beyond my reach, There are high themes 
to converse about, and noble sympathies flowing 
from heart to heart; but I am below them all. 
They touch me not. 

Wy heart lies low; therefore, the spiritual pros- 
perity.of the Church is out of my sight. I confess I 
do not think much about it. This alarms me; but I 
seem not to know how to get about feeling a deeper in- 
terest in the spiritual progress of the Church. I am 
interested in having preaching regularly, and good 
preaching too. I wish to see things go on about 
right in the church with which I am connected; 
but the conversion of sinners—that seems to be on 
the mountain—out of my sight. I cannot get up 
there. 
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The Publishers will only add, that the life and spirit of the origi- 
nal has been most wonderfully preserved in this admirable transla- 
tion of Dr. Skinner, 


8 Those who cannot procure the book through the 
lishers the advertised price. 


WAY, New York; 101 and 103 Blackstone street, Boston. 
AIR WARMING AND VENTILATING WAREHOUSES. 








Whenever I crawl up the mountain a little, I per- | 
ceive there is more light, and I can breathe freer; 
and I think I will keep on climbing. So I feel on 
the Sabbath. But before Saturday comes again, I 
have slidden down to the old place. O Savior, 
come and raise me higher!—[ Presby. of the West. 


~~. 
+e 





Sreampoat Accrnents.—The steamboat law seems to 
have had a very good effect in preventing accidents 
from explosions and otherwise. The whole number of 
accidents of all kinds to steamboats during the year, 
was only 31. There were only 319 killed and 153 
wounded; an amount much smaller than in preceding 
years. 


Canapa.—Last year shows a decline in the emigra- 
tion to this province as compared with 1852. The 
total number of emigrants who arrived at Quebec in 
1852, was 39,176, against 36,176 in 1853. This, how- 
ever, does not necessarily represent the whole number 
of emigrants to the province in either year. A great 
many land at New-York and then come directly to 
Canada; but, on the contrary, a considerable propor- 
tion of those who land at Quebec go to the western 
States. 


Goop Cow.—John W. Wilson, of Northampton, Mass., 
has a cow, from the milk of which over sixty pounds 
of butter were made in twenty-eight days. 





Hartrorp Park.—The citizens of Hartford sustained 
the proposed central park at the polls on Dec. 5. The 
whole number of votes cast was 1687. Of this num- 
ber, 1005 were yes, and 682 no. Majority for the 
park, 328. 


Dury on Coat,—It is rumored that an effort will be 
made by certain parties in New-York and Boston to in- 
duce the Congress of the United States, at its ap- 
proaching session, to remove the duty from Pictou 
eoal.— Cumb. Jour. 


Uran Terrirory.—From the minutes of the Mormon 
General Conference, held in Great Salt Lake City, on 
the 6th of October last, we learn the entire population 
of Utah territory numbers 18,206, (being an increase of 
6851 since the census of 1850,) viz, saints, 8639; el- 
ders, 689; high priests, 560; seventies, 1572; chil- 
dren, 5207. In addition, there are 9 apostles, 55 bishops, 
254 priests, 95 deacons, and 208 teachers. During the 
year, 18 of the saints had been excommunicated. 


NITEDSTATES LIFE INSURANCECOMPANY.— 
[ J JOSEPH B. COLLINS, President, No. 40 Wall street, is 
prepared to effect Insurance on Lives, on terms as favorable as 
those of any institution of the kind. 

Premiums are payable annually, seml-annually, or quarterly. 

Security ample. Assets safely invested. Policy holders partici- 
pate in the profits. 

WILLIAM H, MACNEVIN, Medical Examiner, (Residence No. 
261 Twelfth street,) at the Office of the Company daily, from 12 to 
1 o’clock, P.M. Will wait on applicants at their dwellings. 

GEORGE P. CAMMAN, M.D., Consultin Physician. 

25l-wilSt ¥. EADIE, Secretary. 

\ \ 7 ATCHES AND JEWELRY.—The Subscriber is 
selling all descriptions of Gold and Silver Watches, Jew- 
eiry and Silver Ware, at retail, at much less than the usual prices. 

JurorNsen Watcnes,—Real Jules Jurgensen Watches receiv 
by every arrival, with certificates from him with each Watch, war- 
= — time-kee’ —— 

OoPpaR Watcurs,— x and Levers in Hun Magic 
Onses, perfeet time-k. ple tebksphong 

“DEPENDENT Sscowp, and Quarter Second Watches, for tim- 
ing horses, in gold and silver cases, 

CHnonomETERS.—Splendid Gold Pocket Chronometers, which 
run without ong, weelesen 








E.ant-Day Watcuss.—Watches which run eight days. 
Brame. Warcuas, for Ladies—some in hun cases. 
Diamoxn Warcuss, fur Ladies—some in 8. 
Maeic Warcues, which change into three tWi 
Wartcues which wind up and turn the hands without any key. 
Fine Gold Lepine Watches, four holes jeweled, - - - - $25 00 
Fine Gold Detached Levers, - - - - - . ~~. - . 9000 
Mold Enameled Watches for the Ladies, - - - - - - 85 00 
Geld Beet Pent Loren, - ~ = + 2 2 2 2 = = = £50 
Patent Levers, hun a = 4) wing 
Bliver Patent Levers as low as sd el Se ee 6 00 
“Detached Levern,- - - ----...-.. 4400 
And all other styles of Watches at ually low prices, 
Diamonvs.— Diamond Ear-rings, Pins. Finger-rings, 


for sale at much less than the usua! rices. 
rae All kinds of Gold Pure Gold Wedd Rings, 
himbles, Bracelets, Breast Cuff Pins, Lockets, Ear-rings, 

G 

Sieg ans Pets Call Tot Picks, Charms, Chateleine 
LVBR Ware — Sterling Silver Cups, F Pie 

} my Rings, Fruit Knives, W: Cake Wolves 7 ind 
atches and Jewelry exchanged. All Watches warranted to 


keep good time or the money 
Repains,—All kinds of Watches and Clocks cleaned and repaired 
* Gio Manner, at much less than the usual prices. 
Tmporter of Watches and Jew Wholesale 
ali street, (up stairs, second” oor) oe 
wiy 













Broadway, 





ate buildings. 
After having been subjected, for the past five years, to the most 
severe practical tests, this Furnace is now most favorably known, 


and extensively used throughout the United States and Canada. | 
It — er worthy the attention of those in want of a 
Jirst class Ventilating Furnace—is a erful heater, very durable, | 
not liable to repairs, economical in Rea M ~ 

for Anthracite, Bituminous Coal, or Wood, and is particularly ap- | 


use of fuel, equally adapted 


ved for the quality of the warm air obtained—special provision 
ing made for the supply of a large amount of moderately warmed 


pure air, entirely free from the effect of contact with red hot iron. 


Also, Five Sizes of an IMPROVED PORTABLE PURNACE, 


superior to any thing of the kind ever before offered—simple in its 
construction, compact in form, efficient in operation, and easily | 
managed. Being entirely of cast iron, (the pot lined with heavy 
soap-stone,) is perfectly durable, and not liable to the esca 
gases and smoke, which has ever been the objection te ordinary 
portable furnaces, 


Four Sizes of Dr. CLARKE’S VENTILATING SCHOOL STOVES, 


particularly commended to the attention of school committees, 
and others in want of apparatus for thoroughly and properly warm- 
ing and ventilating school-rooms and halls, 
ne MERSON’S PATENT VENTILATORS of all Sizes, and venti- 
lating apparatus in every variety. A complete assortment of Iron, 
Bronzed, Plated, and Enamgled Registers, and Hot Air Grates, 
Manufacturers of the M OPOLITAN COOKING RANGE, a 
new and superior article, emMbraeing all the modern improvements, 
combining beauty, utility, durability, and economy, with perfect 


efficiency in operation. 
cr Ev Range warranted. 


ery 
Agents for the MIRROR MARBLE and NEW-YORK MARBLED 


IRON MANTELS, and other Wares, 


References to parties haying our apparatus in use in all parts of 
the country, with explicit directiong for setting the furnace, and all 
information necessary for properly warming and ventilating public 
and private buildings, may be gratuitously obtained by —— | 

46-26 


at either of our warehouses. 


RINSMAID & CO., No. 2 Maen Lanz, One Door 


from Broadway, right hand, or south side, 
IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 
FINE WATCHES AND RICH JEWELRY; 


Dealers in Gold and Silver Goods generally, Gold Pens and Pen- 
cils, Plated Communion and Tea Sets, Castors, Furks, Spoons, &c. 


IVORY HANDLED KNIVES AND FORKS. 
FINE WATCHES AND JEWELRY RBPAIRED—PENS POINTED. 


Customers can rely on getting good Watches and fine Jewelry, 


and other gooda, at fair prices. 


Our aim will be to have goods and prices give permanent satisfac- 


tion. 


The readers of this paper are invited to give us calls and 
rders. 


Orders by express or mail promptly attended to. 240-521 


IANOFORTES—AT 441 BROADWAY.— 
HALLET, DAVIS & CO.’S (Boston) celebrated instruments 
with and without the much admired AZolian; A. W. LADD & 
CO.’S well-known Pianos, with a large stock of new and second 
hand Pianos, of various make, for sale at low prices. Pianos to 


let. 
224-ly LINCOLN & THOMPSON, * 


YDELLS! BELLS! BELLS!—For Churches, Facto- 
ries, Steamboats, School houses, Plantations, Locomotives, 


and Hose Carriages. 
TROY BELL POUNDRY. 


The proprietors are now prepared to cast Bells from 20 to 
20,000 Ibs., which are warranted not only equal, but superior in 
quality of tone, prolongation of sound, and durability, to those 
made in Europe or this a ge oe ~—_ attach a suitable cast-iron 

1, with an improved cast-steel 


ll parties Bella, are invited to call and test the tone and 
> purehasin All sizes, from 20 to 3,000 Ibs. kept 


constantly on at t ie Foundry, and at the Agency No. 40 


yoke, cast-iron frame and w 
spring, eomplete in all the parts. 
A 


quality before 
street, New-York. 


addressed to the subscribers, Troy, Rensselaer county, 


N. Y.. t with prompt attention. 
joamtemeacmnanen. JONES & HITCHOOCK. 


Agents.—G. H. Sworps & Co., 40 Dey street, N. Y., J. Hawry 


Evans, Montreal, C. W. 220-ly 





received from France a species of Passion Flower, which ves 
perfectly hardy in the Northern and Eastern " having stood 
the any 


which are 
in constant tm Lg ay — The 
very singular appearance of the Passion wer, in arrange- 
mont of it dhamins in the form of a cross, and its triple crown, 
have suggested the idea of its being emblematical of the passion of 
Jesus Christ. This pleasing association renders # a very suitable 


plant for the Cemetery. 
PLANTS ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


One dozen finest hardy running Vines, suitable for the piazza, 
border, or shrabbery, $4; one dozen fine hardy running roses, 
in all colors, best named sorts, $4; Irish Ivy, good plants, $4 per 


N. B.—A full descriptive Catal and 
pul = bor Became on tag A ot 
will be sent gratis on application, and post-paid, on receipt of one 


tree required in the Garden, G 


dollar. 
Carriage of Plants paid to New-York. 354-34t 


MERICAN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COM. 
PANY, NEW-HAVEN, CONN.—Local Office, Nos. 14 and 16 


Examinations daily, at the Office, frem 1 to 2 o'clock, and at No. 


epee p ie The first Company to with the 
quires Life Insurance panies, 
in 


specified securities, with the chief financial officer of State, by 
in the Stats of 


Whersen, Ratietnoheny evidence has been furnished to me, that 
hitmore, of New-York City and County, has been duly 
appointed an Agent of the American Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pauy, being an Insurance Company incorporated by the State of 


And whereas, It appears from the Certificate of the Treasurer of 
said State, under his hand and official seal, the said Company has 
com; with she requirements of the !4th section of the act, en- 

“* An act to provide for the Incorporation of Life and Health 
Insurance Companies, and in relation to Agencies of sueh Com- 
panies,” passed June 24, 1853;-and an act of amending said section, 


And whereas, A certified copy of the resolution of the Trustees 
of said Company, appointing Jesse W. Benedict, of New-York City 
and County, as its Attorney in this State, has been filed in this 


Now, therefore, In pursuance of the provision of the acts afore- 
said, I, John ©. Wright, Comptroller of the State of aa kaon do 
as 


an Agent for the said Company, to transact the business of Life 
Insurance in this State, so far forth as he may be legally empow- 
ered by his letter of appointment, and the instructions which may 


few testimonials to the value of this work 
clergymen whose opinions will have great weight. — 


[From Rev, James W. ALEXANDER, DD.) 


“Andover, February 7, 1858.” 
[From Rey. Natuan Muwnoz.} 


desire to introduce 


the devotional feelings of a cultivated religious assembly. 


there is a very good number in the hands of the ‘ t congrega- 
tion.’ The effect of the effort has, thus fwr, I think, been good, and 


every family circle. Music and poetry are emphatically the hand- 
maids of devotion, and too long have churches and congregations 


state of religious feeling and religious joy. 











In witness whereof, I have hereunto subscribed my name, and 
caused the seal of my office to be affixed, the day and year first | 


Policy holders and the public are invited to call at the Office, | 
Nos. 14 and 16 Trinity Building, Broadway, and receive copies of | 
the last Annual Report, and information concerning any and all 
oats relating to the Company. Office Nos. 14 and 16 Trinity 


‘OSIERY AND UNDER-GARMENTS.—A. Rawxin | « 
& Co., 104 Bowery, Manufacturers and Importers of | Melodies’ into the North Presbyterian Church, as the singing-book 


Buyers of these articles will find at the Mammoth Hosiery and | 
Under-Garment Establishment, 104 Bowery, a very large stock, 


of more than thirty years in the business, A. R. & Co. assure 
those who may purchase of them, that they can sell the best goods 


 Under-Garments of A. R. & Co. are universally recom- 
mended by physicians as at once preserving health, and pro- | 
moting cemfort. They are elastic, durable, unshrinkable, and | 


| 
j 
>] 
| 





EORGE JARDINE—Orcan Burper.—No. 548 


ys ETS HOMILETICS.—Ivison & Paryyey, (sue- 
cessors to Newman & Ivison, and Mark H. Newman & Co.,) | hands of the publishers. 
HOMILETICS; or, The Th of Preaching. By A. Viner, 
-D. ‘Translated and edited by Tuomas H. Skinner, D.D., Prof. | 
of Sacred Rhetoric and Pastoral a. the Union Theological 
pages. 


_ New York Evangelist, in announcing this translation, says 
of it: 


“ We shall not be surprised if it shall prove to be one of the 
completest and most discriminating essays upon Belles Lettres in | 


regular 
bookstores can have it sent by mail, post-paid, by sending the pub- | 
265-3 | 





CHILSON’S WORLD'S FAIR PRIZE MEDAL FURNACE, as 
—— improved and patented, is adapted to all classes of public 
and priv: 


of | 





rp et BR ANCS DINING SALOON, No. 15 Spruce 


Street, a few doors from the Tribune office. 
BREAKFAST, DINNER, AND TEA. 


Coffee. ee 8 “ per e 
“° JOHN 8, SAVERY, New Fork, 





“NATHAN MUNROE. 
“ Bradford, May 10, 1858.” 


{From Rey. Lronarp Swain.] 
“Your eollection has been introduced into several churches in 
this city, and gives the highest satisfaction. Our own church 
adopted it from the beginning; and while we were worshiping in 


| our lecture-room, for seyeral months, we used no other upon the 
Sabbath. We now employ it in all uur evening meetings. A past 


acquaintance with it has convinced me of its superiority to any 
book of the kind now befure the public. The plan of the work is 
admirable; the selection of tunes is ample, and the number and 
variety of the hymns is sufficient to meet all the erdinary wants 
of the lecture-ropm and the prayer-meeting. It is the only book 


| adapted to promote Congregational Singing. I should think its 
| simple introduction must do more to secure that desirable result 
| than any special efforts which could be undertaken. 


“ LEONARD SWAIN. 
“ Providence, May 5, 1853.” 
[From Rey. A. T. Cuesrer.] 
I take pleasure in saying that we have introduced the ‘ Temple 


in our lecture-room, and in all evening services, and that we are 
very much pleased with it. We have now used it almost three 
months, and through a season of deep religious interest, in which 
it was found invaluable. The hymns and tunes are of the highest 


Importing and manufacturing largely, and having an experience | order, and the effect of its introduction is to give us at once a much 
greater variety in our singing, while many more persons are en- 
| abled to “ey in the song. I could wish that there were a fuller 
: : “ | index ; but the need of this is felt in all our Church Hymn-Books. 
Silk, Woolen, Merino, Cotton Under-Vests and Drawers, of This want may be supplied in another edition. I thin it the best 


work of the kind for the purpose to which we have applied it, and 
it would well supply the place of hymn-book and music-book in 
small congregations, on all occasions. A. T. CHESTER. 

“ Buffalo, April 25, 1853.” 

[From Rey. Henry Warp Bercusr.]} 

“T have used the ‘ Temple Melodies’ in the lecture-room service 
of the Plymouth church, since its first publication. It has become 
a favorite with the members of the congregation, and deservedly, 
both for family use and for the church. As yet, no work has been 


| published, within my knowledge, which af ali compares with it for 
| varied excellence. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER.” 
Many other similar expressions from clergymen, as well as 
warmly commendatory notices from the religious press, are in the 





Two editions of the work are published, viz. :* 
™~ A duodecimo edition, price ; ‘ 5 per doz. 
An octavo edition, (large type,).......... .... © 
In order to facilitate the introduction of the work, we will send 
for examination & copy of the small edition, post-paid, to any cler- 
gy man who will remit us fifty cents. 





ts 
| 226-3 MASON BRTOHERS, 28 Park Row, New-York. 


UNTINGTON’S SCHOOL VISITOR.—Under the 
above title, the subscriber has commenced the publication of 


a Monraiy Periopicat, devoted to. the cause of Education. The 
necessary talent is engaged in its editorial department, and many 
of the leading educators of the country will contribute to its 
“ The originality of the author is as manifest in this work as in | columns. Each number will contain eight quarto pages, printed 
the Pastoral Theology ; it is simple in arrangement, rich in details | 0M superfine paper, and embellished with engravings executed in 
the first style of the art. In each number will also be given one or 
| more pieces of ScHoot Music; and the paper will be made a valu- 
able aid to the teacher, and companion to the scholar. In order 
to bring it within the means of every family, the price has been 
fixed very low. 


Terms.—The volume commencing in January.—One copy per 


| annum, 30 cents; eight copies, do., $2. Address. 


F. J. HUNTINGTON, 23 Park Row. 
*,* Copies of the January No. furnished to teachers gratuitously, 


| for examination. 266-3t* 


NHILSON, RICHARDSON & CO., 374 BROAD. | 





LEVENTH VOLUME OF THE AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST—The Leading Weekly Agricultural Paper 


| of the United States, containing in each weekly number sixteen 
large quarto pages, and furnishing a great variety of the earliest, 
most reliable, and practical information on all subjects connected 
with Farminc, PLantinc, GarpENInc, Frourtr-Growixe, Srock- 
BrerEpine, &c., including also correct weekly reports of the latest 
market prices of Stock and Farm Produce, which are invaluable 
to the Farmer. 


Tervs, to Single Subscribers, $2 a year, ($1 for six months;) to 


clubs of Three, $1,67 each; of Five, $1,60 each; of Ten, $1,50 
| each ; and of Twenty, $1,25 each. 


N. B. Spacuren Corres always sent free to all forwarding their 


names and Post-Office to the Publishers. 


2 Responsible Agents wanted in all parts of the Union, to 


| whom good commissions will be paid. 


Published by 
266-2t* ALLEN & CO., 189 Water street, New-York. 


OURNAL OF THE AMERICAN TEMPERANCE 
UNION.—This prominent Temperance periodieal, under the 


supervision of Rev. Dr. Maran, has now commenced its eighteenth 
| volume. Besides able editorial articles, it contains the best selec- 
tions, and an epitome of all temperance operations around the 
world. It is published Monthly, at 149 Nassau street, at One Dol- 
lar a Year, for 196 large quarto pages, without advertisements. 
Ten copies, sent to one address, for five dollars; payment in 
| advance. Address, 


A. T. U., Nassau street, New-York. 


|\7OUTH’S TEMPERANCE ADVOCATE. — This 


popular and useful Juvenile has commenced its fourteenth 


volume. It is widely circulated in Sunday-schools, at $9 for 100 


copes; $5 for fifty; 25 cents single. The children must have g 


| temperance paper of theirown. This they will value and pay for. 


The Advocate is adorned with cuts, attractive and inst: uctive; and 
when bound, makes a beautiful volume. Twelve dollars will pay 
266-tf 


for 100 copies a year, and the postage. 


N AINE LAW TRACTS—In pear thirty varieties 
4 of four pages—adapted to all Ftates of the Union; pub- 
lished at the office of the Amer. Temp. Union, at 149 Nassau 
street, at $2.50 a thousand. Also, ‘‘ Barnes on the Maine Law,” 
“Cry of the Widow of Tekoa,” and T. P. Hunt's “ Frauds in the 
Liquor Traffic,” 24 pp. each. ‘* Spear on the Maine Law,” 16 pp., 
and “Six Reasons,” 12 pp. Three Hundred of the smaller tracts, 


| with one of each of the larger, sent to any Post-office, pre-paid, 


for One Dollar. 
AN APPEAL TO THE PUBLIC, from Well-Authenticated Re- 


} sults of the Maine Law. By the Ex. Com. of the Amer. Temp. 
| Union. $2.50 a hundred, 24 pp. 8vo. For sale as above. 266-tf 








M. W. DODD will Publish, January 10th, ORI- 
i¥ie ENTAL AND SACRED SCENES in Grenzcr, Turxer, 
and Paestine, by Fisuer Hower. 1 vol.12mo. $1.50. 


Richly Embellished with beautiful and valuable Illustrations. 


The interest expressed by numbers of our distinguished laymen, 
clergymen, and theological professors, and others, conversant with 
the Orient, and also the character of the above work, afford every 
reason to believe that it will be extensively sought for, and earn 
for its author an enviable fame. 

In forty different chapters, information of great value is given 
on as many different points of deepest interest, to the classical and 
Biblical reader. 266-3t 
66rKHE GREAT PIANO AND MUSIC ESTAB- 

LISHMENT.”—HORACE WATERS.—333 Broadway. 
PIANOS.—T. Gitpert & Co’s celebrated Pianos, with iron 
frames and circular scales, are acknowledged to be the best in the 
world. The beautifully modulated tone and the solidity of these 
Pianos, which render them adapted to all cli 8, have stamped 
them as the best Pianos ia the world. 

THE ZOLIAN PATENT.—T. Gitsert & Co. are the owners 
of this mueh-admired AZolian, which gives to the Piano, the 
beautiful tones of the Organ. It is nee to add that being the 
owners of the Patent, they can supply the public with Afolian 
Pianos, at prices less than any other house. 

MELODEONS.—S. D. & H. W. Smrru’s celebrated Melodeons 
are tuned, the equal temperament, the harmony being as good in 
the remote keys as it is in the common,—the only Melodeons so 
tuned, and are ts eng nk best, in eorroboration of which 
statement please see New-York Musical Review, of October, 
( Editorial notice.) 

GUITARS.—MARTIN’S celebrated Guitars, and all kinds of 
musical instruments. 247-52 


IANO-FORTES OF VERY SUPERIOR FINISH 
AND TONE —The undersigned would respectfully inform 
those in want of PIANOS that they anda ae ae q 
and have now on hand at their Warerooms, 114 THIRD AVENU 
an assortment of very superior instruments, in large size, plain 
and carved cases, of 6, 63g, and 7 octaves, made in the very best 
manner and fully warranted. 

They would also state to those wishing a very superior instru- 
ment, that their PLANO-FORTES are fully equal and cannot be 
surpassed by any in the market for beauty and fullness of tone, 
excellence and durability of workmanship, and long standing in 
tune. 

They will also sell Instruments of the same quality at lower 
prices than any others in the trade. 

Dealers and others are invited to call before purchasing. Or- 
ders from the country promptly attended to. 

N. J. & F. HAINES, 114 Third Avenue 

244-ply Corner of Fourteenth-street, N. Y. 


MPORTED CARPETINGS.—Fatt 1853.—Perrerson 
& Hompnrey, 379 Broadway, corner of White street, call the 
attention of their friends and the trade to their large and magnifi- 


the English and French manufacteri 
consisting of “ Bouvais” t, in one entire 

center, landscape border. M ion Carpets, from the most ce- 
lebrated manufacturers, and are not confined to one man’s exclu- 














sive make, 


Velvet and Aubusson Carpets, of rich design, and of every new 
pattern made up the present time. 

Tapestry and Brussels es which, for variety, style, and 
quality, ere unsurpassed in the United States, with all 
other styles of Cnrpeting manu We do not deem it 
necessary to particularize our stock, or mention the number of 
cur sales-rooms, but merely say, we defy the whole trade together, 
to produce a better, ali of which will be séld on the most reason- 

je terms. PETE IN & HUMPHREY, 
251-wly 379 Broadway. 
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A full supply of their Publications will be kept on hand. 
Special arrangements have also been made to supply 
CONAYBEARE 4 HEWSON LIFE AND EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL, 
shoe fe bas Was Reveteteen 


“The ‘Temple Melodies’ gaye me much pleasure on the first 


and 

fear By qed I A 4 labored. 
wo 4to. volumes, profusely illustrated 

&c made expressly for the = 


On musical questions I have no right to exprsss an opinion; but I 
this contribution to. the of the church and the 


ve been added to the collection of 
his assortment of Books, American and Eng- 


lish, is very general, embracing almost e 
JOHN. WILEY, Importer and Publisher, 


expense, in cases for- 
266-f 





tre and finish, while the 


ARM AIR FuRNAcEs put up in churches and other public 
dwellings, &c., in the 
; .Emerson’s system of ventilation, introduced in «.nnec- 
tion with warming, insuring at all times 
Particular attention 
Emerson’s plan, as 
pers on the ocean 


and the hymns, and both must be well seleeted, and care- 

fully adapted, one to the other. It was important, also, that both 
the tune and the hymns to be sung to it, should be on the same 
page. These conditions are all answered in the ‘ Melodies.” We 
ave the music and the words, and the whole selected with excel- 
lent taste and judgment, and with evident reference to effect yaw 
e 


to the ventilation of water craft, on 
by some of the finest steamers and clip- 


GEORGE WALKER, 894 Leonard street, 





T CORN.—Over 32,000 Go 
Twenty Days from Publication. 
Scenes in New-Yore ILLusrraTep. 
BY SOLON ROBINSON. 
Beautifully Mustrated ; with original Designs, by N. Orn. 
cepaty bound n eloth........ 


pies ordered within 
music and the hymns are not too elevated and stately, nor do —HOT CORN; or, Lirz- 


a fall below the standard of a good musical and poetical 


“The way I introduced the work to my was this: I at 
first gave it a careful examination, secured the codéperation of the 
choir in the movement, and then procured a quantity of the books. 
I next gave notice from the pulpit that we should use them once 
or twice in our services on the Sabbath, and at our lectures, meet- 
ings for prayer, monthly concerts, &c. I also commended it as a 
work to be used at the family altar, where I think singing exceed- 
ingly desirable. The choir, and many of the congregation, imme- 
diately furnished themselves with copies ; and as we began to sing 
from it, more and more were taken, until now, after a few weeks, 


The enthusiasm with which this book has been 
has been perfectly astonishing. 
perfect avalanche ; so much 
y unable to supply the orders, which 
ahead of us, although we endeavored 
€ an extra set of stereotype plates 
resses on each, so that we 


al) parts of the country, 


80, that we have been totall 
have been more than 10,000 
to meet the demand by havin 
made, and are now working 
shall soon be enabled to supply all 

This book will do more for the 
than any book ever before published. 

The following list of conTENTS Will give an idea of the book : 


I find it has met with greater favor than I anticipated. I wish 


cause of Temperance, we hope, 
the work could have a place in all worsbiping assemblies, and in 


neglected these powerful and divinely-appointed aids to a high | Life-Scenes in Broadway. 
First Appearance of Hot Corn. 
Sally Eaton—Julia Antrim. 
Drunken Man Killed by an Om-/Tom an 


\Life at So sae Points—Madeli- 
>t -picker’s Daughter. 
and its Inbabitenta. 
gle ~ eo of — Water. 
er 8 
Bill Eaton sent to the H ” —_— 


The Fire—Mrs. Eaton’s 


“ Our be said the Fiend. 
Three Golden Words. ~ 


|The Poor-house Hearse. 
and the home she found. 


Mrs. Laylor—Nannette. 
The Arts of Deception. 


Hot Corn—First Interview with|Athalia, 
Little Katy—Hot Corn Girl. 
A Shilling’s Worth of Happi- 

ess 


|The Little Peddler, 
e—Money for Rum 

The Five Points—Dens where! Misery. _ 

Human Beings Live. 

Wild Maggie’s Home. 

The House of Industry—Com-|Savage, Civilized, and Christian 

mencement of the Ragged-| N. 

A Walk up Broadway. 

Mysterious Disappearance. 

The Legless Flower-seller. 

Visit to a Suspicious House. 

Agnes Brentnall and the Negro 


The Rat-hole—The Temperance 
Meeting— The Pledge —’Tis 


Jim Reagan—Tom Nolan—His| 


Ring-Nosed Bill—Snaky Jo. 
The Pledge, and a Kiss. 





yer. 
|Phebe and her Bible, 
|A Girl Lost. 
' Stella May and her Mother. 
The Temptation—The Fall—Jas. 
Reagan after the Pledge. 
The Conspiracy at Cale Jones’s| New Scenes and New Characters 


ry 
—Snaky Jo— Ring-|Visit to the Five Points. 
'The home of Little Katy deserted. 
|Mrs. De Vrai— Who is she? 
A Woman Drunk in the Street. 


Reagan Rescued by Maggie. 


Tom Finds and Feeds Him. 
His Second Visit to the Temper-|Little Katy’s Mother. 


De Vrai, and a Night Scene 
The Two-Penny Marriage— 


ow Agnes was Deceived 
The Home of Little Katy. 

A Sad Tale and its Termination 
—** Will he come ?” 


Wild Maggie’s Mother. 

Wild Maggie’s Father. 

Wild Maggie’s Letter. 

Death and his Victim. 
Greenwood, and the Rose plant- 
ed by a New-made Grave. 


The Intelligence Office. 
Agnes’s 3) 


’s Story. 
Mr. Lovetree’s Story. 
Agnes finds her Mother 
Mrs. De Vrai’s Story. 
Song—Will he Come? 
A Death-bed Appeal. 





ulia Antrim and other Old Ac- 
Athalia, the Sewing Girl. The Penitentiary—the Visit to 
a 


rs. May. 
|Stella May in her New Home. 
Her Home—Jeannette and Jea-Julia Antrim’s Story. 


The Blow and its Results j 
Charley Vale and Walter Mor- 


Names and Characters for Life- 


Scenes. 

Vitation to a Party. 

oing to be Married. 

| Visit to Mrs. De Vrai—Mrs. Mel- 
trand—Agnes and Adalete. 

CHAPTER THE LAST. 

“She 1s Gone, Sir!” 

The Death-bed—Little Sissee. 

The Wedding Party at Mrs. Mor- 


|Who is the Bride '—The Double 


The Trip to Lake George—Pre- 
paration—A New Bonnet. 
One Bottle too many, and the 





Marriage and Death. 
Where Shall the Dead find Rest? 
Going “ to Get a Drink.” 


lage. 
reenwood Cemetery-the grave 


Walter Morgan and Wife - Char- 
| *Tis the Last of Earth.” 


ley Vale and Wife. 


n the Dark Grave Sleeping—a 
Seeing is Believing. Poem. 
Athalia Homeless and Friend-|A Voice from the Grave—a Poem 
The 
The press from all parts of the country are enthusiastic in its 
Our space will only permit us to quote the opinion of 
that distinguished divine, Rev. Henny Warp Bexcuer, as ex- 
pressed in the New-York Independent : 
“ Hot Corn Storres.— Our friend, Solon Robinson, is a genu- 
ine Yankee ; not that he was born in New-England, though he may 
have been, for all that we know. But he can do one thing about 
as well as another, and each of them very well, too. We do not 
believe that it would make much difference with him, whether he 
was lawyer, preacher, teacher, farmer, traveler, or editor. We 
believe he has taken a turn at all of them, and succeeded ve 
in each. But it is plain that he was made for an author. 
are few more readable books than this. 
books, it was written by accident. 
which, for a few months past, Mr. Robinson has 
Home Department of the Tribune. The publishers inform us that, 
from one set of stereoty pe plates, they cannot supply the demand— 
some fifteen thousand copies going off like hot corn in July, or hot 
Let it speed. May its numbers be as great as 
the leaves in summer! May thousands sit down under its shadow 
with delight, and rise up refreshed, and made kinder, better men. 
And may Solon Robinson live to write a hundred books more, 
each one better than the other! 
Abolitionist. We are afraid his education has been neglected 
there. But it is never too late to hope.” 

66 DE WITT & DAVENPORT, 160 Nassau street. 


rTHE BEST MAGAZINE.—THE ECLECTIC MAGA- 
ZINE of Foreign Literature, in literary merit and sterling 
worth, is without question the best magazine published. It is such, 
because it comprises, in moderate compass and convenient form, the 
excellences, the choicest articles, the cream, so to speak, of all the 
leading Foreign Quarterlies and Magazines, and the productions of 
ms. In this respect, the Eciecric has a decided 
other magazines. Omitting articles of mere local 
interest and minor importance to the American reader, its pages 
offer to its patrons a large amount of literary wealth, of permanent 
value, at a small price 

The Ectxcrto is published in monthly numbers of 144 pages each, 
three large volumes a year, and near! 
embellished with twelve splendid portraits of 
or historical subjects. The price is $5 per year. The Jan 
begins a new volume. 
Orders for the work are solicited. It will 
to all who order it. Address W. H. BIDWEL 


G2” Sets of the work in 9 vols., for the last three years, neatly 
bound, lettered, and numbered, may be had at the office of 
tion, and sent to any part of the country. 


UR ILLUSTRATED JOURNALS.—Fowrers and 
ublish the following periodicals. They have an 
n of about one hundred thousand —. 

me aye hoe an = lent oppor- 
fore the lic wi justrations, 
subjects of interest, Physiological > Edueshonal Agriockiare) Me- 
chanical, and Commercial. 
THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL AND HERALD OF BR 
FORMS.—Devoted to Hy 


Like almost all genuine 
It is made up of the articles 


cakes in December. 


We only wish that he was an 





which govern life an 
form for binding, at one dollar a year, in advance. 
“Every man, woman and chi 


Published monthly, in conyenient 


who loves health; who desires 
happiness, its direct result; who wants to ‘live while. 
‘live till he dies, and really live, instead of being a 

corpse, should become at once a reader of this journal, and practice 


its pen untain Journal. 
HE AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL.—A re- 
—s General Inte! 
4 jueation, Magnetism, 
orticulture, Architecture, arts 
sciences, and to all those progressive measures which are calculated 
to reform, elevate, and improve mankind. Illustrated 


pository of Science, Lite: 


ear, must succeed in run by Rev. 


copies!) to a much higher fig 
ILLUSTRATED HYDROPATHIC QUARTERLY RE- 
M ical reform, 


These works need only to be known to be appreciated 


of schools of medicine, reports of the pro- 
ith reform in all its aspects, 


publishers, we mag the New 


of permanent 
”"—{New-York Tribune. 
notice or review, advertisements, 
and subscriptions, should be wees the 
Clinton Hall, No. 131 Nassan street, New-York. 
LOAKS, SHAWLS, AND FANCY FURS.—At the 
Paris Mantilla Emporium, 361 Broadway.—The attention 
Ladies is especially invited to _ of the largest, 
all season, ever exhibited in this city. 
and every color; Silk, Satin, and Velvet 


embroidered Cloth 
io 
and Talmas ; 





being 
United States, and most of the colleges th 
The Arfthmetics of Davies are the foundation of his whole series. 


Misses’ and be oo 
"s Hair Shawls and scarfs; Persian, Delhi and 


Tippets 
and Capes. Inspection is respect 





rae Mahi ge 
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N 
Sapa hee ed ae 
Ringe of Chickering’ Pano-Forten, No. 204 Broadway, 





for 1854. To Clergymen, P. 
William street, New-York. 


: 


PERSON: vings. 
400 pees 12mo. Cloth, gilt. Retail price $1.25, 


by to the p 
and ggg eee | a very libe 
most salable, and order accordingly. 9. © sa... 
Committees for Bocka-te whom we furnish our own ‘publ: 
= of all the Publishers in the country, on the most libe 


“Sears Works,” make"a handsome 


er, post-paid, ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, 
ober 181 William street, New York. 





apa, for the Monthly Conce Bible Classes, Sab 


receiv 


im the mind in respect to geographical boundaries and 


Ce a PT Sopimensions AND price. 





series of Maps for the 


— Orders may be addressed to W. H. BIDWELL, 
No. 120 Nassau st.. New York. 


Booksellers, Lancaster, Pa., to whom orders may be addressed. 
266-3t 





ve copies, to one address, for $1. ™ 
Sample copies sent to order, without charge. ~~" at? 
A. JONES & OO., Tribune Buildings, N. Y, 





OF CHEMISTRY. 


Analytical Chemistry. 
established, a ious Laboratory wil 


months. The will be open from 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. 


c 


State Agricultural and Gocagient 
Analyses of Soils, Ores, M. 
terms. 


mtlemen: LUTHER TUCKER, 
ARMSBY, 669 Broadway. ROE eet "Oe 








that any 


To which is added a Concordance to the Books called A pocrypha. 
The whole forming a work, occupying the life of its author in 


reparing and improving it, and costing many thousand dollars in 
Its publication, which no clergyman can be destitute of, nor of 
which any Sunday-school teacher, or intelligent reader of the Bi- 
ble, or family, should be without, any more than they are without 
the 


sacred volume itself, 
The superiority of this complete and elaborate work of Cruden 


over every ether of the kind, and over any abridged or condensed 
edition, which seeks reduction of price at the expense of all that is 
distinguishing and valuable in it, is well known to those who have 
e ed the matter. The fact that this work is now more high! 
valued and more widely sought for, than at any time since its pubid- 
cation, more than a century ago, while every competitor that has 
since appeared has had but a temporary existence, shows conclu- 
sively its unequaled merits. 


This work, while greatly improved in its typographical correct- 


ness, and made as nearly fect as possible, is reduced in price to 
nearly one half its cost afew years ago. Its present cost places it 
within the reach of every one who desires the very Best HELP 
there is in our own or any other language for understanding the 
Bible. 


For this, nothing can ever supersede or rival the Comp.ere 


Eprrion of Cruden's Concordance. 


Price per copy, $3.50, or four copies to one address for $10, 
M. W. DODD. 
266-% Brick Church Chapel. 


DWARD H. FLETCHER 141 Nassau street, New. | 


_4 York, keeps constantly on hand a complete assortment of 


Religious and Miscellaneous Books, which are sold at very low 
prices. Attention is particularly requested to the following valu- 
able publications : 


NIGHTS AND MORNINGS; or, Words of Comfort addressed 


to Those who are Sowing in Tears, and sball Reap in Joy. By 
Joux Down ine, D.D. “ Weeping may endure for a night, but joy 
cometh in the “<4 © Contents: 1. Nights of weeping, and 
mornings of i 


i; - Night of conviction, and morning of con- 
version. 3. Night of desertion, and morning of restoration. 4. 
Night of trouble, and morning of deliverance. 5. Night of weari- 


ness, and morning of rest. 6. Night of death, and morning of 


everlasting life. 

THE MARRIAGE MEMENTO; «a Treatise on the nature of 
Matrimony, the mutuul obligations of husband and wife, with ap- 
propriate instructions to both, by Rev. 5. Remtneron. Some are 
put up with a neat marriage certificate, folded in like a map, for 
the use of ministers to present those they marry. Price, from 12} 
to 75 cents, according to the style of binding. 

THE DOCTRINE OF THE ATONEMENT, and other treatises. 
by Atexanper Carson, LL.D. Price, $1. The name of the 
author is a sufficient guarantee of a sound and valuable work on 
such a theme as the Atonement. The manner of its treatment is 
of the right kind for deep, impressive, and salutary effect. j5-3t 


DUCATION.—National Series of Standard School 
Books. Published by A. 8. Barres & Co., 51 John street, 
New-York. New and Improved Bditions of several of theae works 


have recently been published, and the Publishers will continue to 


issue the most approved editions of their several Text Books—and 
thus provide a series of Standard Books for our Union School Dis- 
tricts and Townships, that can be regarded as a Modern, Uniform, 
and Permanent Series—and render entirely unnecessary those fre- 
quent changes in school books that have heretofore been so per- 
plexing, expensive, and annoying to both teacher and parent. 

The list em some of the most approved Text Books, ip 
the various departments of study, viz. 4 ’ o 


(Miki: FOR READING BOOKS. mm 


Parker’s Series are regarded as the most thorough, by s multi- 
tude of the best teachers. (See List.) 


FOR ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


oral teaching. 

FOR SPELLING AND GOOD PRONUNCIATION. 

No teacher will fail to Se Price’s Spelling Book, Wright's 
Orthography, Martin’s Orthoépist, and Northend’s Dictation Ex- 
ercises. 

FOR RHETORIC, ORATORY, AND CHOICE READING. 


Professor Day's Art of Rhetoric is pronounced, by the best 


judges, as being greatly in advance of every other werk on this 
subject. 


Northend’s Little Speaker, American Speaker, and Schoo’ Dia- 


logues—and Zachos’ New American Speaker, contain the choicest 
telections of pieces, (oratorical, poetical, and declamatory,) ever 
embraced in four volumes. 


Parker and Zachos’ Introductory Lessons in Reading and Elo- 


cution, will be found a valuable hand book for every teacher and 
normal school student. 


The High School Literature, a Book of over 400 pages, prepared 
i McJiLtox, and Dr. Moxmonier, of Baltimore, will be 
found to contain a valuable selection of “readings” from the 


best British and American Authors. 


Professor Born, of Geneva, has laid our seminaries and acade- 


mies under lasting obligati for his tated editions of the 





English Poets—viz., Milton’s Paradise Lost, Consper’s Task, T. ble 
Talk, &c.; Thomson's Seasons, Young's Night Thoughts. 


FOR HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. 
Mrs. Willard’s History of the United States and Universal 
Histery—with ber incomparable re not equaled in ex- 


cellence by avy other author. Montieth’s Youth's Manual of 


Geography (just ished) has already been ted in the 


) 
Ward and Public Schools of the city of New-York, (to take the 
place of fmith and Mitcheli’s Primary Geograpby,) and promises 
to be the most popular Book ever published. It is adapted to 
both primary and intermediate classes, (A. 8, Barnes & Co, are 
happy to announce to teachers, that a more advanced work on 
Geography for hihe classes, to follow “ Monteith’s Manual,” 
prepared by Fra‘ 


McNally, will be published in August, 1854.) 
FOR ARITHMETICS AND MATHEMATICS. 


Professor Davies’ System is now regarded the National System 
the standard Text Books of the Mili Academy of the 
roughout the country. 


POR TEACHING PHILOSOPHY. 
R. G. Parker, an old and experienced teacher, of Boston, has 


80 long had a sway in 


Philosophy 
schools, Mr. Parker. need only to ex- 
ont Ss convineshadllnal cabin apa tig 


Is a study in all our schools, and Fuiton 
_ thelr system of Writing and Chirographic 

are the most approved. 
School missioners, and friends of education gen- 


266-497 .A. 8. BARNES & O0., 51 John street, N, Y. 








PERSONS OUT OF EMPLOYMENT —Ameri- 


~ gi é srtinarters, 
| hel ah Lr 


ESCRIPTION OF CHINA AND 
pages, and, THRILLING INCIDENTS OF THE Wins oF 
UNITED STATES. 600 pages. Retail price, $2 50 per 


THE REMARKABLE ADVENTURES OF CELEBRATED 
beautifuliy illustrated volume, 


Our are too numerous to be described in an adver- 


ny. Any person iting te embark in the enterprise will risk 
—— Po uu — a which he will receive 
copies various works, (at wholesale prices.) carefally 

‘ed, insured, per centage to 


ith these he soon be able to ascer- 
from the Trade, Teachers, and School 


COUNTRY MERCHANTS can procure subscribers 
eten Pictorial : » profit, and as 


terms on which they will be furnished by addressing the subscrib- 


ARGE MISSIONARY MAPS.—The Series of Lange 


M 

a Academies, High Schools and Colleges, has been favo: ly 
by the Christian public, and met with an extensive sale. 
The Map of the World is the largest that we have seen—each 
Hemisphere being even feet in diameter. It is very full and com- 
plete, presenting the grand features of the earth's surface in land and 
water, in bold and distinct outline, well suited to strike the eye and 
: imita, 
and so distinct as to be clearly seen by an audience over a large 
lecture room. The Map is printed on fine, heavy paper, 180 pounds 
to the ream, with muslin backs, mounted on rollers, neatly varnished 

and richly colored. 


Map of the World, in two Hamjephares, 7 feet in diameter.. $12 00 
Western Asia,..... : -T feet by 6 ° 5 00 
India, ...... eat 6 feet by 6 5 00 

sale 6 feet by 614 6 00 
China... 22 vee. T feet by 6. i "Oe 
Sandwich Islands,........ 6 feet by 4 3 00 
“Wumerous testimonials have been furnished, of the value of this 


uu intended. Any one or all the series 
can be sent to order by Ere or otherwise, to any of the 


For sale also at the Bookstore of Dr. G. L. Wexp, Cincinnati, 0. ; 
Tappan & Wurrremore, 114 Washington st., Boston: Burr & 
Ranpvatt, Booksellers, High st.. Columbus, O.; Kurrn & Woon, 
Booksellers, 88 Market st., St. Louis, Mo.; Mcrray & Srocx, 


HE UNITED STATES JOURNAL, lately enlarged 

and improved, now in the 5th Vol., is the largest Quarto in 
America, and contains more reading matter than any two-dollar 
— Published monthly at Twenty-five cents per annum, 
or 


TTNIVERSITY OF ALBANY.—DEPARTMENT 


E. 8. Carr, M. D., Professor of Chemistry, and its Applications 
to Agriculture and the Useful Arts; F. E. Dakin, Instructor in 


This Department of the ey having been permanently 

be opened for the reception 
of students on Tuesday, the 10th day of January next. There will 
be a course of instruction in Practical and Analytical Chemistry, and 
8 course of lectures on the application of Chemistry to Agriculture 
and the Manufacturing Arts, continuing during a tetm of three 


Laboratory 
The lectures will be delivered in the evening, and will be free of 


harge. Onirceay SND - . 

For Laboratory instruction, $20 per term, or $10 per month for a 
shorter period. Students will be charged with breakage and the 
Chemicals they consume. Students will also have access to the 


Collections. 
neral Waters, &., made on reasonable 


Address Prof. E. 8. CARR, at Albany, or either of the following 
of Albany Cultivator ; 
ton. B, P. JOHNSON, State Agricultural Rooms: Dr. J. H 


6 ler BIBLE ITS OWN INTERPRETER— Cruden’s 
Complete © d to the Holy Scriptures; or, a Dic- 
tionary and Alphabetical Index to the B ery useful to all 
Christians who seriously read and study the Inspired Writings : 
containing: I. The Common Words in so full and large a manner, 
> Vane in the Bible may be readily found by looking for 
any material es = ss see the bese 8S 7 
cipal Words, by which the true meaning of many Passages of 
Revtotere is shown ; with an account of Jewish customs and cere- 
monies serving to illustrate many parts of Scripture. 
per Names in the Scriptures, with a Table containing the 
a Words in the Original Languages from whicl 
deriv 


tfications of the 


IL. The Pro- 
Significa- 
1 they are 





8. W. Clarke’s System is superseding the old Grammars hereto- 
fore published. His system of Diagrams is the ne plus ultra for 






NDER-C 
ufactory.—No. 501 Broadway Opposite the M 
politan Hotel - ’ Metro- 
The A Niblo’s Garden; 


informed thet at the above estab tiah- 
be & select and extensive assortment of 
ufaetured on the presiey e1, mAny styles of which are man- 


goods are invited to amine ammertmrons, Whi 
be -* - freely exhibited and sola an very hy Liven on wick 
re ro Wet 8 RE Ge UNION ADAMB. 
AVAZZTS LECTURES COMPLETE, as délivercd 
To whieh is prefixed, under his authority onl oe 
THE LIFE OF PATHER GA VAZZI 
BY G, B.. NICOLINI, 


in this city some mont but so in semi was published 
, SO Incorrect that Father Ge- 

Vazzi felt compelled, through t 
nity . t cone he public press, to warn the com- 


and sentiments. In the two courses of Lectures 
pnynns here revised and authorized by Gavazzi himself, 
ground is Oey sovmet which he has taken as an opponent 
of the temporal an. Spiritual power of the Pope, and they diseugs 
with the power and eloquence so peculiar to the author 
oo of controversy between Romanism and Christianity. 
-famed eloquence of Gavazzi, his prominent and most efficient 
services in the great struggle for liberty in Rome, in 1848, in con- 
— yt tay — er with his renunciation of Popery, he 
» give this work an interest of no ordinary eha- 


No lover of liberty, civil or Teligious—no inquire infor 
‘ ’ | r 

mation, from the very best source known, in . to pt. be 
a , can do a better service than to ald mas 
Wide circulation of this warning voice whieh comes from the 
Very citadel of Papal ism. To aid ouch circulation, the 
Volume is sold at the low Price of 75 cts., with a liberal deduc- 
tion _— taken in quantities. Just published b 


y 
Pinata M. W. DODD. 





Rev. R. 8. RRS, Je 
S. B. CHITTENDEN.” f 
0. E. WOOD, ana ’ 
Rev. N. H. EGGLESTON, 
the duty of preparing and publishi } 
ng & Collection of 
PLANS, OR DESIGNS F 


ship. 
After many unforeseen delays, together with s 
we from the publication of such 9 volume ty vor is now 
= lished. It consists of Fighteen Plans of Churohes. emt 
esigns for structures, ranging in price from a few hundreds ve 


in 
simple rural church or chapel to the > oye = wy 5 


he volume contai 
FOUR DESIGNS FOR PARSON AGES, correopeeat ae Se 
are publisied. connection with which they 
© work of like character and equa! size wi 
fore been issued in this country. "te makes A hehehe 4 
— a - mony ee column pages, contai eth 
ve ographic and other illustrations, th 
paper and with beautiful large type d a, Seaman 
them, from the most emingnt archine: ina wary © 


tects i = namea 
of Upjohn, Renwick, Downing, and others beine toe mee 


guarantee of the work in this These 
ists have been inairtcted to spare thebect manner “The Sestaee 
ruc to 
the work what it should be. ae no Pains im making their part of 
ue, elevations, sections, and ground-placs being giver, s 
printed in colors, in the highest style tun ng given, and are 


Accompanying the d are descripti , 
cost ; and pretued to the whole is secriptions and estimates ef 


AN ESSAY UPON CHURCH ARCHITECTURE, 
spared in the production of the work, an it le cow ume at 


parish contemplating the erection of & new chureh « 
teration of one already ex- 
Its use will save them 


The retail price of the work is TEN DOLLARS. | 
‘ y t ° 
prem wer the ~~ Committees, (to whom a few qnaies willbe 
m y forwar ) throu t 
eral States, or of the Publishers a Sar an ae 
DANIEL BURGESS & co., 
60 John street, New-York. 
oe 265 HK 


(SONGREGATIONAL CHURCH MUSIC—A Book 
) for the People.—A Collection o P " 

published in December, entitled —° *“°* “9d Hymne will be 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH MUSIC: 


. ; with 150 Pealms 
oh) from the Collection of the General Association of 


Bacon, of 
# of the t t t 
150 of the most useful and favorite ieous ae a leagues a 
is intended to promote singing by the entire congregation } thege ~ 
churches in which the Connecticut Psalm-book js used ; 4 rd 
slight inspection will show that it is not intended to su versede the 
Services of the choir, but rather to promote its digni ~ 


New-York, Dec, 30, 1853, 











a ty and usefg. 
Even where it ie not adopted extensively j CX j 
will be found exceedingly conveniens asa i oe aay 


MANUAL FOR CHOIRS, 
containing those tunes, and th ly e al 
- «aw Ad » ose only, which are almost uni ver- 
COMPANION AT THE PRAYER-MERTING 

. te 2 : ’ 
me gy lecture, this little volume will be found almost indig- 
It is highly recommended by Rev. Drs. Day, 


Bacon, of the Psalm-book Committee of the ¥) Pitch, Hawes, and 


of Connecticut. cam 
Orders may be addressed to DURRIE & PECK ve ven. 
and MASON BROTHERS, New-York, publithers”” “—— 


A N ENGRAVING FOR EVERY FAMILY hii 
. precedented Sale of the Steel Plate E 
a4. ate Engraving of the Lord’s 
AGENTS WANTED.— The subscriber is now publ 
splendid Steel Engraving of THE LORD'S PRAY ER, w ~ 
meeting with a large and rapidly increasing sale, ’ bas 


offers rare inducements to active and energetic mea The business 
competition, and pays a profit of 100 per cent. - 
capital only required. 


as there is no 
A small cash 
Apply, by letter or otherwise, to 

E. L. BUSHNELL; No. 1 Cortiand! street 
' . Successor to G. W PRANE, 
_ Among the many testimonials which the publisher has rece: 
in its favor, he subjoins the followi . Lea 
ae ee ng from Rev. J, ¢ Lord, DD, 
“I have examined the beautiful steel plate « 


5 ink i vi f the 
Lord’s Prayer, and think it superior to on ngraving o| 
and well worthy the patronage of the Casket ever Seen, 


O6h.449 
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M Usical LETTERS FROM ABROAD.—indlnd. 


ing full accounts of the DUSSELDORF, BIRMID 
and NORWICH FESTIVALS of 1852. together with a deseripiee 


of the 
CHURCH MUSIC, AS WELL AS CONCERTS 
of England, France, and Germany . 
By Lowext Mason, 
These letters were written during eighteen months spent in 
England and Europe for musical 2 “1 ‘.r 
cloth. Price $1. Published by TO** 312 pages, 120. 
265-3t MASON BROTHERS, 23 Park Row, N. ¥, 


SSISTANT TEACHER WANTED—In the select 
l Family Boarding-school for Boys, located near Owego Vil- 


lage, Tioga county, N. Y. Apply to the Principal, 


Rev. 5. C. WILC 
Oswego, Tioga county, N. Y. wit a Gour, 


In preparation, : 7 
THE AMERICAN GREEK AND ENGLISH 3i8: 

TESTAMENT, WITH NOTES FOR THE PROP ~ 
pecially zealous and useful Christians who have not “te , 
collegiate education £ 
Its chief characteristics are the following 7 
1. The first column consists of the Text of Mill from ” “OL erty 
Large-Print Greek Testament. The division of the % “xt ; 
verses is that of the Polymicrian; into aragraphs, tha Of 
Critical Greek Testament. Thus combining the ae Pm —— 
cluding all the references and the most important ree@ 
three valuable editions by Bagster. 7 
2. The second contains an explanation of all the di cul S Mow 
likely to impede the progress of the private neem; 7 
ences. The references of the large-print Testaments * be 
— it is believed, really illustrative of the Sacred Text ~” 
are distinguished from thore of the Polymicrian b placed 
within parentheses, oe 7 being 
3. The third contains, substantial} » the authori ersio® from 
the standard edition of the Bible Soclety, In all aye adif- 
—- weer is a, it is printed in black letters 

he fourth consists of Notes from th is ulshed 

Biblical writers ; and references. * na Gig 
5. The whole is so arranged as to meet the eye glanee, 
References to difficulties explairied beyond the re ba ry lig 
open before the eye of the student are avoided as mach as the 
nature of the work will allow, thereby preventing the trouble and 
apa consequent on frequently turning to other parts of the 
volume. 
6. A Key to the Pronunciation of Greek, which, when onee 
mastered, will have a tendency to render the path of ‘the Student 
smooth, and his progress satisfactory. 


or corrections 
as he may deem necessary to the usefulness and 
= aceuracy of the 


ition. 
It will be printed on good er, and om new t may 
provided for the pu - No effort will be spared to ren the 
American Greek English New Testament worthy of the 
— Y, endgn ee eee to the diligent student ef the 
- To mee circumstances ef all classes, j 
published in numbers, 8vo, 50 cents each, hope 


It is now being stereotyped. Specimens may be had 
caiveee 


—. > oe —— o ——EE must be post 
uotisner of the A.G. and E. New Test. P. Office, 
New- York. te ra 
266 tf WILLIAM KENT 


F. BROWNE & ©0O., Makers and Importers of 
ey) « GRAND, SEMI-GRAND, AND BIX-OCTAVE DOUBLE 
ACTION HARPS. Warerooms, 295 Broadway. Have always o8 


band a large and elegant collection of these beautiful in 
with every article connected with the Harp, of the best q 
and at moderate prices. A list of prices and descriptions can be 
received by mail, single pos’ 
J 


§ 3 BROWNE, London and New York. 

266 52t (Ratablished 1810.) 

NES. YORE AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE— 
The largest establishment of the kind inthe Union, oocupy- 


ing three large stores. The subscriber is enabled to k, com 
stantly on hand Ploughs, of a t variety of patierns; Harrows, 
Rollers, Corn Planters, and = Sowers, Oultivators, 

and Mowing Machines, Fanning Mills, Horse-powers 

Wagons, Carts, Hay and other Presses, Grain Mills, Shovels, 
Spades, Scythes, Rakes, Hoes, and all other Farming Implements 
in use in the Upited States, 








HorticuLTURaL ImPLements.— Pruning Axes, Hatch ; 
Chisels. oa Le , Lawn and Gardon hanes ‘ter 
Spades, Fi oes, Garden Engi Syringee 
Pots, Seed-sowers of various patterns, Hand- < 


and 
vators, Transplanting Trowels, Grafting Tools, bebe = 


Seups ror Tur Firip anv Garven.—Such as improved 


and Wheat, Rye, Barley, Oats, Beans, Peas, 
Cabbage, Carrot, Parsnip, Clover and Seeds, 
visrioties ‘of "ke, ke. ‘Those are warranted 


LoweR Serene of the choicest sorts. 
Pervvian Guano, of the best kind, Imported direct fr a Sh 


Chinchi Islands 


Scorer Puosruate, No, 1, manufactured im the best eel I 


expressly me. 

vay Gab bccartaus hese  goeed kin oF ie tat 
on by the su! w A em 
Kinds are made expremly for iy own sale R. L. 
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, Wuiam Croswett, D.D., 
a "Te Onereh of the Advent, Boston, Mass. 
By his Father. New-York: D. Appleton & Co. 
ars book is of a class which criticism can not 
spproach in critical mood. ‘An aged father, sorrow- 
"img for a noble son, utters and soothes his grief by 
employing himsclf in the sad task of showing not 
enly what he has lost, but what the Church and 
the world have lost, by the untimely death of one 
go dear to him. We can not undertake to find fault 
with such a volume. Its faults must be glaring and 
gffensive—faults of affectation and pretense, or faults 
not of sectarian narrowness only, but of sectarian 
‘Bitterness also—before our sympathies would per- 
mit us to notice them. We desire to forget whether 
amy faults have forced themselves upon our notice 
im our reading of this book. Our hearts are with 
the father in a sorrow that will bleed till death shall 
reinite the parted. God comfort thee, old man! 
There is no other comfort for such a grief as thine. 
To the personal and ecclesiastical friends- of the 
author, and of the well-known subject of this memoir, 
we have no occasion to commend the book. But to 
ear own friends and habitual readers we may say, that 
this volume has a value additional to its worth as a 
memorial of a man of genius and of great 
amiableness. In the first place, the cha- 
racter of the late Dr. Croswell, as portrayed in this 
iography, is well worth studying as a lesson and 
‘example for Christian ministers, under whatever 
fem of church-order they perform their office. In 
the next place, a valuable lesson of liberality and 
Ohristian charity may be learned from the study of 
the character here set before us. The subject of 
this memoir was obnoxious to the Evangelical party 
im his own communion, who regarded him as a 
“Puseyite;” and he became somewhat notorious in 
consequence of being involved in a controversy with 
his bishop on some rubrical question ; but after all, 
the indications of a really evangelical experience, 
wnderlying what are to us the infirmities of his re- 
ligious character, are instructive as well as refresh- 


In the third place, the frankness of the venerable 
sathor in giving the history of his son's trials and 
conflicts without reserve, admits us “ outsiders” 
quite into the interior of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, and shows us better perhaps, more fairly 
and completely than any thing else has ever shown 
the workings of the system. The particulars of the 
conflict between the late Dr. Croswell and Bishop 
Kestburn are given with the utmost explicitness; 
wad it seems to us that every intelligent and fair- 
minded reader must pronounce the Bishop in the 
wrong. 


Osment anv Sacrev Scenzs, from Notes of Travel in 
Greece, Turkey, and Palestine. By Fisuzer Hower. 
New-York: M. W. Dodd. 1854. 

Mx. Howe introduces himself to the public as an 
author, with a modesty that approaches to timidity, 
while, his publisher backs him up with the testi- 
moniais of friends, certifying in advance the interest 
ef his volume. All this, while it predisposes us to 
read the book with favor, is rendered quite superflu- 
eas by the character of the book itself, which is a 
straight-forward, unassuming, and very faithful nar- 
tative of a tour in classical and sacred lands, from 
the pen of an intelligent and practical observer, who 
is thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the Bible, 
amfi who records his impressions with the ease and 
simplicity of one talking in the home-circle. 

Yrideed, an inattention to style is rather a fault of 
the book ; but it should not be criticised for that to 
which it makes no pretension. The great excellence 
ef the book, is the clearness and directness with 
which the author states what he saw, and his own 
Views and impressions of the localities which he 
Visited, especially of such as are related to Biblical 
history. Few travelers have made so intelligible a 
report upon the East—free from redundancy, accu- 
sate and distinct. 

The annotations of the author upon points of Bibli- 
eal geography, though not aspiring to the character 
of learned criticism, will be found valuable to all 
yeaders of the Bible, and especially to Sabbath- 
gehool teachers, who would clothe with reality the 
geenes of the Old and New Testaments. There 
is no book extant that brings these important scenes 
go clearly before the mind of the unlearned reader, 
er in a form so cheap, so substantial, and so beauti- 
fal. Its remarks upon the mode of John's baptism 
at the Jordan are well worthy of attention. 

We are surprised that the author should cling to 
the opinion that Tabor was the Mount of Transfigu- 
vation, which is rejected even by so devout a tradi- 
tionist as Lord Nugent. 

Having visited in person nearly every scene de 
weribed in this volume, we can certify to its entire 
fidelity, and also to its success in reproducing those 
gcenes, so far as this is possible through the medium 
ef types, to persons who can only look upon them 
, Sberough the eyes of others. 

‘“, The volume is published in a very attractive 

Q ‘rm, beautifully iNustrated with colored lithographs 

tumes, and with wood-cuts of views at Jerusa- 

d Hebron. May the sale reward the enter- 

f the publisher, and yield some fruits for the 
y cause, to which the author has conse- 
is share of its avails! 


ATURE OF THE NINETEENTH CenTURY. 
D. Crevetann. Philadelphia: E. C. 
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ers of our Editor’s Table may possibly 
very favorable judgment pronounced in 
mns upon Professor Cleveland’s ‘ Com- 
of English Literature ;” and many have no 
confirmed that judgment by a personal ac- 
quaintance with the work. The present volume, 
@esigned as supplementary to that, received 4 simi- 
lar commendation upon its first appearance. To no- 
tice it again, is simply to repeat that a work of selee- 
tion and compilation, requiring a perfect familiarity 
with the whole range of English literature, —a judg- 
ment clear and imparfial,—a taste at once delicate 
and severe,—and a most sensitive regard to purity of 
Ghought and feeling, has been better accomplished 
im this than in any kindred volume with which we 
are acquainted. Such a book is not only of a high 
value in forming the taste of youthful students, and 
imtroducing them to a ‘general knowledge ‘of stand- 
ard authors, but it is a pleasant volume for occa- 
sional reading in the family, and a convenient book 
of reference for the advanced student and the pro- 

feasional man. 

The new edition, which calls forth this notice, has 
been carefully revised by the author, and is en- 
riched in the critical and biographical notices, which 
add so much to the interest of our communion with 
the leading writers of the age. 


Mostoat Lerrees rrom Asroap: Including Detailed Ac- 
counts of the Birmingham, Norwich, and Dussel- 
dorf Musical Festivals of 1852. By Lowsit 
Mason. New-York: Mason Brothers. 1854. 


Mosr of these letters were published from time to 
time in various journals, as they came fresh from 
the pen of the author. They embody the criticisms 
aad suggestions of a most competent observer, upon 
the styles and effects of such musical exhibitions as 
the great centers of musical talent in Europe afford. 
They will be read with general satisfaction, and can 


hardly fail to encourage the growing interest of our | 


eburches in the improvement of sacred music. 


Woopworrn’s Yourn’s Casret maintains its 
Iively and versatile character, and is enriched from 
the %qpartments of natural history, physical science, 


csatenee tamed aa Cheam anagem 


value is imparted to it by sketches of life, scenery, 
and amusements of the Old World, from the ready 
and graphic pen of the editor, whose foreign tour is 
thus turned to excellent account. The January 
number begins a new volume, to which our young 
readers should be in haste to subscribe. 


Toe Works or Joseru Appisox.—We have al- 
ready noticed at some length the beautiful edition 
of Addison now issuing from the press of Putnam & 
Co. In paper, type, binding, and illustrations, this 
edition is all that could be desired for the select 
library of the drawing-room, while yet it is not too 
nice in these respects for the freer uses of the study. 
Of the third volume, now before us, it is enough to 
announce that it embraces the political writings of 
Addison, (in the Freeholder and the Plebeian,) 
which, notwithstanding their frequent local allu- 


sions, are so full of practical good-sense, that their’ 


value is hardly affected by the remoteness of our 
times and circumstances from those of the author : 
and also, the papers of the Tatler and the Guardian, 
so far as these can be traced to the same fertile, 
caustic, and graceful pen. It is a new pleasure to 
meet these familiar friends in an attractive dress. 

The foot-notes of the earlier critics, some of which 
point out the trifling infelicities of the author's 
style, while others indicate the “ fine points of sa- 
tire,” the “inimitable humor,” the “ capital hits,” 
&c., are as great an annoyance to an appreciative 
reader, as are the marks of applause or of disfavor, 
on the part of the audience, inserted in brackets in a 
verbatim report of the speech of a thorough and ac- 
complished orator. The historical and explanatory 
notes, however, add to the value of the work. 


——— oo oe 


Miscellany. 


For The Independent 


OF THE NIGHT,” FOR THE 
NEW-YEAR. 


NEW “VOICES 


BY W. 8. COLTON. 


“When I consider thy heavens, what is man ?”— 


Ps. viii. 3. 


“Blessed are the poor in spirit: for theirs is the kingdom of 
Heaven.”—Matt. v. 3. 


L 
'Tis night—go forth—the Universe 
Expands before thine eye! 
There worlds on worlds fill all the vast 
And solemn voids on high ; 
They crowd, a bright immortal host, 
Along the silent sky. 


Il. 

Go forth alone—let none be there 
But God to meet with thee; 

Leave hollow joys, leave mirth behind, 
Leave all thy gayety ; 

For thou must now commune with Him 
Who fills Eternity. 


I. 

Nay, shrink not back, though God be here, 
Thou mortal of a day; 

’T were good for thee at such an hour 
To lift thy heart and pray ; 

For ah! full well thou knowest thyself 
A creature formed of clay. 

IV, 

Go forth from busy throngs of men, 
Go from the crowded mart; 

And from thy strong-locked hoards of gold, 
On which thy foolish heart 

Is set; and feel how poor, how vain, 
What nothingness thou art. 


v. 

Thou’rt proud of beauty—or thy wealth— 
Or of thy family ; 

Ephemeral earth-born!—thou who soon 
Low in the dust must lie ; 

Thou too who art a being made 
For immortality ! 

VL 

Lift up thine eyes!—they well may look 
On things that are divine, 

Nor always on the shining pelf 
Thou fondly callest thine ; 

Lift, lift them where the fires of heaven 
Illimitably shine. 

vu. 

Ere thy frail form on earth was seen, 
Those rolling realms of light 

[llumed, in speechless glory, all 
The lonely wastes of night, 

While myriad mighty ages urged 
Their unregarded flight. 


Vill. 

And long, when to the silent dust, 
With sorrow and with tears, 

Thou rt borne to thy pale, dreamless rest, 
Those far, unchanging spheres 

Shall watch above thy narrow grave, 
Through all the coming years. 


xL 

Aye, seest thou yon unfathomed deep, 
A dim and shoreless sea ? 

Which, though thou stretch a spirit-wing, 
Or angel-pinion free, ; 

O’er billion billion leagues unknown, 
Will still encircle thee. 

And though far onward thou pursue 
Thy solitary way, 

Before thee suns and stars shall burn 
And pour their living ray, 

Unnumbered as the hues of morn, 
Or beams of perfect day. 


xL 
Yet God is there—His being bright 
Outsweeps and bounds them all— 
Before whose Presence infinite 
There is no great, nor small ; 
Who speaks a Universe to light, 
And notes a sparrow’s fall. 
XIL 
Thou made in human mould !—what are 
The thoughts within thee now, 
While starlight from the holy heaven 
Falls calmly on thy brow? 
Hete will thy spirit learn before 
Infinitude to bow. 


XI. 

Thou weepest!—'tis well for thee to weep 
At thine own li‘tleness ; 

‘Tis well thy guilty pride at last 
With anguish to confess ; 

And well, poor worm! at length to feel 
Thine utter sinfulness. 


XIV. 

Thou weepest, too, to find thyself 
So transient and s0 frail; 

So like the unreturning leaf 
Before the autumn gale, 

By snows of winter drifted o’er 
And buried in the vale. 


xv. 

What are thy honors now? and what 
Thy vaunted pedigree? 

And what thy riches piled on high ? 
Will they avail for thee, 

To save thy restless, wretched soul 
From death’s swift misery ! 


xvL 

For thou must die; the sun, the clouds 
And earth’s fair rolling sphere, . 

The breath of morn—the light of day— 
Erewhile thy portion here, 

Shall pass away, and nevermore 








To thee shali they appear. 
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Adorned with Tyrian dyes, 

Shall vanish, ne'er again to greet 
Thy glazed and closing eyes. 

xvii. 

And forth thy shivering soul must go 
Across that trackless main, 

From whose far-swelling billows none 
Can e’er return again ; 

Where years uncounted falling, melt 
Like drops of summer rain. 


xix. 
But who shall be thy Paor!—who 
Thy trembling spirit guide 
O’er those wide waters !—thoughtless man! 
Thou hast no one beside 
Thy Mighty Friend, and him alas! 
Thou, sinner, hast denied! 


xx. . 

Turn, turn! ere thy probation end ; 
Here o’er thy folly mourn— 

And rest thy guilty soul on God 
Before his vengeance burn ; 

The Spirit and the Bride invite 


“© sinner, now return!” 


xxi 
Here, while thy thoughts are fixed on God, 
Whose boundless Being binds 
All suns and systems into one, 
And gives to finite minds 
Their bounds—say, wilt thou trust in Him 
Whose love no bound confines! 


XxXxIL. 
Learn, man! O learn, that word divine, 
That all is vanity 
On earth; and thy affections set 
On that which can not die ; 
Seek, seek a treasure in the heavens, 
A home beyond the sky. 


XXL 
The humble mind—the contrite heart— 
The “ poor in spirit” are 
Hlis chief delight; if these thou make 
Thy early, constant care, 
Thou shalt his “heavenly kingdom” see 
And in his glory share. 


XXIV. 

Then, when these elements shall burn, 
Those fading skies decay, 

And when the fleeting things of time 
For ever pass away, 

Shall love light up thy glory-path 
Te ever-during day. 


xxv. 

O Lamb of God! our hope relies 
On thee—on thee alone ; 

Perfect us in thy love, we pray, 
And make us all thine own; 

So may we find at last thy rest 
Before our Father’s throne. 

Yale Theol. Sem. Jan. 1854. 
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DIRECT LABOR FOR SOULS. 


Is it not a most obvious feature in the Christian 
labor of our age, that very much of it is at best only 
indirect in its bearing upon the salvation of souls? 
There is a great deal of what is deemed “prepara- 
tory work,” yet but little of that work for which 
there is so much preparing; a great deal of scaffold- 
building, yet little done upon the walls, and but few 
who seem really to labor on them, to carry up God's 
spiritual temple. The Church has its machinery for 
teaching the young, for training up ministers, for 
making Bibles and tracts—all good in its place, and 
quite indispensable, as we believe ; but ever so much 
machinery will avail nothing unless it is set at work. 
You must put it into direct action before you can 
reasonably look for results. You must get in a 
power behind all these pistons and wheels before 
you can expect them to turn off work to any pur- 
pose. So all experience as well as all reasoning 
from the case as it is, shows that spiritual power 
must be applied to bring forth spiritual results. 

The ministry nurse their own and each other's 
orthodoxy, and watch against-the inroads of heresy, 
none of all which is wrong in itself—and all would 
work well enough, but for the danger of forgetting 
why truth is better than error, and what you want 
truth preached for at all. The misfortune is, the 
means take the place of the end, and come to be re- 
garded as the chief good in and of themselves. Or- 
thodoxy gets before active piety; sound creeds, be- 
fore the actual salvation of souls. The man who is 
great in orthodoxy and strong for orthodoxy, is held 
so high in honor for this service that he himself is 
tempted to feel that this is his special and perhaps 
his only mission, and that having wrought in this, 
he has served his generation according to the will 
of God, although the souls given him as seals of his 
ministry are nowhere to be found. 

Look also at the immense amount of social ma- 
chinery put in motion, and the special management 
resorted to for the definite end of forming and com- 
pacting an ecclesiastical society, and giving the due 
form, consistency, and strength to a parish. We 
would not call this building up a church, although 
it is often so regarded. It is building up an auxili- 
ary force of wealth and social influence to help sus- 
tain religious worship and its ministries. It is at 
least two removes from direct efforts for saving 
souls; it is machinery to build machinery with, 
which, if unfortunately the end be not forgotten, is 
at last to be used for converting and sanctifying 
men. 

Now let us not be understood to say that even 
this labor, lying two or ten removes away from the 
point where the final power must be applied, is use- 
less, and should be omitted. By no means; yet we 
do urge that only a due portion of time, thought, 
and labor, be expended upon it. Let it never be 
forgotten that ever so much beautiful machinery is 
not the same thing as doing the work. The whole 
country might be full of this machinery, and yet 
the true Church be mournfully barren of its fruits. 
The hearts of her laborers may be engrossed in fit- 
ting up and burnishing the machinery till they quite 
forget what it is for, and ere they are aware, the 
souls for whom they should have labored are en- 
gulfed in spiritual ruin. The machinery has not 
been brought to bear at all on them directly. They 
are as if there had been no machinery prepared— 
save that they respect religion all the less for the 
inefficiency of its agencies for doing its professed 
work; and, that, scandalized by the apparent ab- 
sence of honest purpose, they turn away to infidelity 
or indifferentism, never to be reached and blessed 
by the Christianity of the age. If a good part of 
the labor which is expended in machinery were laid 
out in honest, hearty endeavor to save their souls, 
it would command tenfold more respect, and exert 
an indefinitely greater influence towards their salva- 
tion. Fervent prayer and honest tears; strong be- 
seechings made in real love for their souls, coupled 
with blameless lives, would reveal a power that 
would shake dead bones all over the valley. Put 
these efforts in place of the current machinery—this 
real work in place of the common interminable 
preparation for work, and God’s blessing would 
come as surely as the heat and showers of summer. 
The harvest and vintage could not fail. 

These remarks have an application not to churches 
only but to individual Christians. How few labor 
as Harlan Page did! How few as Paul of old, who~ 
“ceased not to warn every man night and day, with 
tears.” It is not enough to require that the pastor 
should labor directly for souls ; his church-members 
should share with him in this blessed work of be- 
seeching men to be reconciled to God. 

The great mistake to which we have called atten- 
tion is to be deplored especially for the paralysis it 
brings upon the spiritual strength of Zion. How 
many of these churches and pastors report, from 
year to year, almost no conversions to God among 
their people? Let any one read the reports on the 
state of religion made to ecclesiastical bodies. With 
few exceptions, he will find the general strain to be, 
“No conversions, or but very few; yet the machin- 
ery kept up in tolerable order.” "This, in a con- 
densed form, is the sum total of scores of ecclesiastical 
reports which have been laid before the public 
within the past twenty years. Alas! that the records 
of the past afford so fittle promise that this keeping 
up the machinery will do much good ever! If good 
machinery were the end sought, all would move on 
hopefully. But if it be only the means to an end, 





then what.an expenditure for almost nothing! 


P 


izing solicitude for their dying sons and 
ey are not driven to great heart 
ngs to learn why their pra 
swered, and why the souls yy 
saving influence are not sav 
hallowed influence of working for Christ under his 
very eye, close to his very heart, in necessary sym- 
pathy with him—a loss which no amount of toil 
upon the outworks can repair. 
Brethren, the winter is upon us. The special 
pone of business is, for one more year, 

y. We recognize no excuse in the pressure of 
business for the neglect of souls; yet we admit that 
there may be less obstacles now in gaining the at- 
tention of men to the concerns of their souls. Then 
let this opportunity be seized and used with all dili- 
gence. Let each begin with asking, Am I in spirit- 
ual readiness to enter upon labor for others? Do 
not I need a fresh baptism myself? Is there not 
something that even now parts my soul from God, 
so that my prayers must be powerless? Is there 
nothing between myself and my fellow-beings which 
seandalizes the Gospel and bars me from the hearts 
of the ungodly? Let me search all round about and 
see that first of all, I am right myself and ready for 
my work. And then, consecrating to my Master's 
service all I am and all I have, and committing my- 
self to his guidance, let me do what my hand findeth 
to do for souls with all my might.—0b. Fran. 
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Conservatisu.—A late Sabbath we spent in a 
beautiful village, whose enterprise and thrift have 
already been described in the columns of the Zr- 
aminer by our local correspondent. His pictures 
were not overdrawn, yet one fact he omitted, which 
goes to illustrate the staidness of the people and 
their aversion to change. 

As the bell rung for church, we observed that the 
time was near half an hour in advance of the rest of 
the world in the same longitude. On inquiring the 
reason, we were informed that this was the time 
which they had kept for more than a quarter of a 
century. Twenty-six years ago, a noon-mark was 
drawn as a guide to the sexton, and to regulate the 
time of the village. By this he has ever since rung 
his bell, and by this the good people of the village 
have set their clocks and watches. It has been dis- 
covered, indeed, that the mark is too fast by about 
halfan hour. But what of that? Have they not a 
right to their own time? There is the mark which 
has governed all their time-pieces for twenty-six 
years, and, for aught that appears, it may remain 
the standard for a century to come, or to the end of 
time. 

It will be convenient, however, for persons visiting 
this place, or leaving it by public conveyance, to no- 
tice this difference of time.—Eraminer. 


Temperance,—In regard to temperance, I am in- 
clined to think that the inhabitants of southern 
Italy, and of the wine-growing countries generally, 
enjoy a reputation somewhat beyond their deserts. 
It is true that it is very rare to see a man absolutely 
drunk; but it is not uncommon to see those who 
have drank more than is good for them. But even 
where excess is avoided, the constant use of wine in 
considerable quantities is unfavorable both to health 
and good morals; to health, from the febrile and in- 
flammatory state of the system to which it leads, 
and to good morals, from the irritability of temper 
and quarrelsome spirit which it induces. If the pro- 
portion of the cases of stabbing brought to the 
Roman hospitals which occur in or near wine-shops 
could be known, I have no question that it would 
furnish a strong fact wherewith to point the exhor- 
tations of a temperance lecturer. There is an added 
temptation to drink abundantly of wine, from the 
nature of the usual food of the common people. 
This being principally vegetable does not, especially 
in cold weather, supply the waste of nervous energy, 
but leaves, even when the appetite is satisfied, a cer- 
tain dull and indefinable craving, like being filled 
but not fed. Wine relieves this sense of flatness and 
inertness by the momentary glow and fillip it gives 
to the languid blood; but the relief thus derived is 
like the heat of a fire of thorns, and there is thus 
constant inducement to repeat and increase the 
remedy. If the common people of Rome and its 
neighborhood could eat more meat and would drink 
less wine, there is little question that their health 
and morals would be the better for the change.— 
Hillard’s Six Months in Italy. 


Jewish Converts.—We are told by the Rev. F. C. 
Ewald, that “eighty-four members of the house of 
Israel have been received under Christian instruction 
during the past year: they were natives of Syria and 
of the coast of Africa, of Italy and France, of Ger- 
many, Holland, and England ; it was therefore required 
that the truth should be set before them in the lan- 
guages they best know, namely, in Hebrew, Arabic, 
French, Italian, German, and English. Twenty-four of 
that number have been baptized; namely, two fami- 
lies, consisting of ten persons, including six children. 
A widow, whose three children had received baptism 
previously. A father of a large family, whose six 
children had been baptized before him. A head of a 
family, whose wife and children are still Jews. The 
rest are single individuals, of whom two are inmates of 
the Operative Jewish Converts’ Institution, and two 
have been baptized as infants.”—Jewish Record, June, 
1853. 


Foreign Miscellany. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN PostaGe.—Rowland Hill’s improve- 
ments in the Post-office have been adopted in Berlin 
for the last two or three years. The system already 
established of putting up cast-iron chests in the streets, 
for the reception of letters, is clearly preferable to the 
practice of delivering them at shops, as with us. The 
chests are so constructed, that their contents are col- 
lected every hour without the collectors having any 
access to the letters themselves, There are 212 letter- 
carriers in Berlin, who deliver each from 150 to 200 
letters a day. The gross annual receipts of the post 
for the delivery of letters amounted to 5,000,000 tha- 
lers, but only 300,800 thalers are taken for the sale of 
King’s-heads and stamped envelopes. 





Grotocroat Survey or Scortanp.—The geological 
survey of Scotland is at length about to be commenced. 
This important branch of the government survey of the 
United Kingdom has hitherto been prevented by the 
want of the ordnance maps, but the trigonometrical 
survey is now so far advauced, and the number of offi- 
cers and men upon it so much increased, that little fear 
is entertained but that its progress will now be suffi- 
ciently rapid to enable the solagians surveyors to ob- 
tain the engraved plans as fast as they can require 
them, Professor Ramsay will shortly visit Edinburgh, 
for the purpose of making the preliminary arrange- 
ments for commencing the geological survey, 


A Sreixe By Fesares acarmst American Sewrve-Ma- 
cutnes,—Among the bodies striking, or on the eve of 
striking, may be numbered the female cloak and man- 
tle makers. They have held a meeting to express their 
opposition to the American sewing-machine; and they 
call upon all seamstresses engaged in establishments to 
aid them in opposing it, as it is likely to be introduced 
generally into wholesale houses, and the ruin of thou- 
sands of females must necessarily ensue. A petition is 
in the course of signature from them, addressed to the 
employers generally, showing the incompetency of the 
machine to complete articles of dress requiring excess- 
ive neatness, and begging them cumenthy to consider 
the results of the use of this machine as likely to drive 
women to more “ignoble” pursuits for an existence.— 
London Paper. 


Anti-State Crurcn Conrerence.—The Anti -State 
Church Association held its triennial Conference in 
London. The committee congratulated the conference 
on the fact, that forty Protestant Dissenters had been 
returned to the present Parliament, representing the 
largest constituencies of the kingdom, comprising in 
the sugregate not less than one fifth of the whole elec- 
toral y; also, upon the voluntary extinction, by 
the government, of the Regium Donum, and upon the 
passing of the bill empowering the people of Canada to 
deal with the Clergy Reserves. 

A leading religious paper in London observes, that 
“the changes which have been made in the constitu 
tion of the Society should be interpreted as an expres- 
sion of desire, on the part of its former friends, to re- 
move all reasonable grounds of objection which have 
hitherto separated men who, in the main, aim at the 
same great result. We confidently trust that the con- 
ciliatory bearing of the Conference will be generally 
responded to, and that, for the future, active effort for 
‘the liberation of religion from state patronage and 
control,’ will become a bond of union instead of an oc- 
casion of difference to earnest Non-conformists, 


Stamprve —The Times newspaper is now stam 
while being printed. The stamp-die is fixed in the 
form to the left of the title, over the center of the first 
column. A revenue officer attends, at the expense of 
the firm, while the printing is going on, to secure the 
revenue by counting the number printed, 





8 Dwscovmery.—The following extraordi- 
eb 8, recei di Joseph ‘Abraliars Esq., 
vi 

from a relative in Hobart Town: “ 
has again been made on the ae 
six miles from the town. They have 

and have come on a of 

feet from the surface, y inexhaustible. 
Every tubful of earth they raise from these holes con- 
tains pounds’ weight of gold. The more they dig, the 
more inexhaustible it appears at Geelong, A tumult 
has broken out the diggers. The government 
has sent up all the military to quell the disturbances, 
and the marines of her majesty’s ship Electra are 
mounting guard at the Treasury, and the sailors of the 
above steamer of war mount sentry at the banks. 
The military from Van Diemen’s Land are about to be 
dispatched to Melbourne, to aid the military already 
there. [Hobart Town, Sept. 5.|—By the steamer from 
Geelong, this day, I find that a gold quarry has been 
discovered near Geelong, 100 to 130 feet from the sur- 
face of the earth, putting all other diggings in the 
shade. 18,000 ounces have been taken out in three 
days by a few persons, and one person has got out a 
lump weighing 190 ounces, in one solid piece. This is 
no exaggeration, and the greatest excitement prevails.” 


Benevotence or Euptoyers.—A pleasing instance of 
liberality has just been shown by Messrs. Waterlow 
and Sons, the extensive manufacturing stationers of 
London wall, &c. In consequence of the present high 
price of provisions, this firm have voluntarily raised 
the wages of a great number of their hands, and have 
further agreed to pay the income-tax falling upon such 
servants as are liable—in all, upward of forty. Might 
not such munificence be justly prescribed as an anti- 
dote to strikes, and a means of promoting good-will 
between employers and employed? 


Gossir aout A Royat Dream. —To the Editor of the 
Daily News.—Traveler’s Club, Noy. 21.—Sir: Thou- 
sands are affected by dreaming; and a belief in them, 
however unwise, is a fact. This induces me to rentind 
you of the morsel of prevalent gossip—that last Janu- 
ary a curious story was circulated respecting a dream 
which had rather annoyed an illustrious personage, be- 
cause it foretold—“A cold spring, a wet summer, a fine 
autumn, and a dead queen.” Now, although (with 
great propriety) this was never publicly alluded to at 
the time, still it excited some anxiety in the mind of 
many a superstitious loyalist. This anxious feeling 
may, perhaps, at the present moment be allayed in 
case you think it pradent to notice the demise of the 
Portuguese sovereign.—I am, &c., your constant sub- 
seriber, X. 


SONGS OF THE GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
ADAPTED BY A LATE PRESIDENT. 


Am—“O a’ the Airts the Wind can Blaw.” 


O a’ the airts the wind can blaw, 
I dearly like the west, 
For there Silurian beds abound, 
The beds that I lo’e best; 
There’s limestone blue, and sandstone too, 
Wi slate and shale between, 
And deep below, the coarse grits go, 
Wi’ purple slates and green. 


There’s trilobites in Bala bed, 
Productas in coal shale, 

There’s mony a fish in Auld, Auld Red 
Wi’ heterocereal tail ; 

There’s no a Mezozoic rock 
Hauds trilobites within, 

There’s mony a Palwozoic block 


Whar trilobites are seen. Punch. 


Tue Batmorat Estares.—Great improvements have 
been made in the Balmoral estates since last year ; the 
arable and pastoral lands, under the management of | 
Dr. Robertson, commissioner to his royal highness 
Prince Albert, have been brought into a highly prom- | 
ising state, while the hunting-grounds and deer-forest | 
are in a fair way to become the best in Scotland. The 
moral and social wants of the tenantry have been es- 
pecially cared for, the Queen having given command | 
that the poorest families shall have the blessings of 
education secured to them, and their domestic wants 
fully supplied. The new palace begins to make some 
wrogress, but the contractor has three years to finish 
it, and it promises to be a very handsome building. | 





Tue Atzec Cumprxn.—The success of these interest- 
ing little beings, we are informed, has surpassed the 
expectation of their guardians. The Waterloo Rooms | 
are crowded at each exhibition; and the odd ways and | 
natural grace of the Aztees themselves, together with 
the innprovisatorial feats of Mr. Charles Sloman, the | 
lecturer, render the entertainment highly interesting. 
The Aztecs are, we understand, to remain in Edinburgh 
for a very brief period.— Witness. 





Vacant Paoressorsnip.—The professorship of English 
literature and modern history in King’s College, Lon- 


don, being now vacant, the council advertise that they | 


are ready to receive es from gentlemen de- | 
sirous of offering themselves for the appointment. 


ere 
Tue Exrense or Justice.—Last year public justice | 


cost the country £2,104,196, of which £645,243 was for | 
courts of justice, £891,542 for police and criminal pro- 
secution, and £567,411 for correction. 


Tux Paosate anp Lecacy Dutres,—From a return to 
Parliament, it appears that in last year, ending the 5th | 
of January, the revenue derived from probate and leg- 
acy stamps amounted to £2,418,517. ’ 


Inetanp.—The Dublin Nation remarks: “The Irish | 
nation is fast dissolving, as the Jewish nation dissolved 
before the curse of God—as the Carthagenian nation 
dissolved before the sword of Rome—as the red Indian | 
race silently dissolves before the face of the white man. 
Treland is ceasing to be a Roman Catholic nation.” 
Priest Fitzgerald, in a recent speech, admits, “Our na- 
tion and our Church are perishing.” An organ of Ro- | 
manism asks, “Shall the soupers and tract-distributors | 
accomplish the work which all the foree of England | 
for three hundred years has been unable to effect ?” 


| 


Tue Annie Jans.—The Barra correspondent of the 
Inverness Courier writes from Barra, the scene of the 
wreck of the Annie Jane: “The shore is strewn with 
dead bodies, many having their limbs broken or dis- | 
severed. Among the corpses is that of a French Pro- | 
testant minister of Montreal, M. Vernier: and it is | 
affecting to see the three young missionaries who were | 
with him, natives of Switzerland, shedding tears over 
his remains.” ' 


Westeyan Missionaries ror Avstratra.—Six of the | 


) missionaries requested for Australia in the letter of the | 


tev. Robert Young, recently published, embarked for 
their destination by the Bunlab, one of Mr. Lidgett’s 
ships, on Friday, the 23d of September. This ‘party of 
missionaries does not consist of men — new in the 


work of the ministry.— London Watchman. 


Jews in Swepen.—The committee charged by the 
General Diet to consider the petition presented to it, 
praying the granting to the ps of Sweden the same 
rights, civil and political, as those accorded to others 
not of the Protestant faith, have decided, by a large 
majority, in faver of the petitioners. 


Baptist Misstons,—Mr. Peto, M.P., has placed £2000 | 
annually at the disposal of the Baptist Mieioners So- | 
ciety for the next seven’years. , 


Bristot.—The Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol has | 
issued a pastoral letter to the inhabitants of Bristol, | 
urging them to use every exertion for the establish- 
ment of model lodging-houses. 


INFLUENCE OF THE Press.—The London Jimes, in a re- | 


cent number, contained an article on the exorbitant | 
charges of the English hotel-keepers, and in one week | 
after its appearance, one thousand letters upon the 
subject were received at the office, 


American Trave—Charles Dickens computes that 
one sixth of the English people gain their livelihood 
from the trade with the United States. 


Dvnoox.—On Tuesday evening, the Rev. Dr. Mackay | 
met with his congregation in the Free Church, Dunoon, 
previous to his departure for Australia, when he re- | 
ceived the handsome present of a purse of two hundred | 
sovereigns; Mrs. Mackay also received one of twenty | 
sovereigns, and Miss Mackay another of ten sovereigns 


Depprveton. —An early English chapel, dedicated to | 
St. James the Major, was consecrated by the Bishop of 
Oxford, assisted by the Bishop of Nova Scotia, at Olif- 

ton, near Deddington, on the 10th of June. } 


Caurcn Bumpixe tx Inpia.—An India paper states 
that a sum of £20,000 has been granted for church- 
building purposes in the Punjab. 


Tae Exopus rrom Inecanp.—Notwithstanding the 
abundant harvest, and the advance in the rate of 
wages of farm laborers during the cutting season, con- 
siderable numbers of the peasantry are almost daily 
taking their departure for America. 


Lorp Miyto in Itaty.—A correspondent of the Daily 
Vews writes from Florence: Lord Minto is here, and | 
hear, from the best authority, that not many days ago 
the police set spies to watch who went to eall upon 
him at his hotel; such is the suspicion of this miserable 
government. 





Correr.—Copper coin is scarce in Sunderland : it is | 
said that it is collected by hawkers, who melt it down 
and sell it as metal, the present high price of copper | 
making this profitable. 


Eeyrrian Ramroap.—On the 6th of June, a locomo- | 
tive was run, for the first time, five miles on the Egyp- 
tian railroad, much to the astonishment of the Be- 
douins, who galloped alongside on their fleet horses 
for some time, until they found they had no chance of 
keeping pace with the motive. 


Homsorpt on Tasie-rurnive.—This t philosopher 
speaks of table-turners as “those who now seek for 
some superior nourishment of their mystic appetite in 
the spiritualization of pine, and the oracles of inspired 


| sources a set of Kalmuck types. 


| the most philosophical and discriminating minds of the age.” 





legs of tables.” 


January 12, 1854, 


Use or Strexr Dust.—The parish of St. Mary, Isling 
ton, London, is now reaping in a remarkable degree t},. 
benefit resulting from the t demand for dust, to be 
used in the manufacture of bricks, A few years since 
£20 a year was paid for the sweepings and dust of th. 
parish ; for the present half-year the trustees are to re 
ceive £650; while for the year commencing Christmas 
next, the contractors have undertaken to pay £1500, 
making £2150 for the year. 


Coortes 1s Avsrratia.—The Chinese importation ir, 
however, at an end: as a commercial speculation, the 
chartering of vessels to Amoy, and the selling of their 
living cargo in Sydney, (under pretense of the payment 
of passage-money,) has turned out unprofitable; and 
the Australians have now made up their minds to de- 
pend upon English immigration. Let Mrs. Chisholm 
and Lord Shaftesbury spare no exertions in sending out 
single women. Tens of thousands are required; too 
many cannot be sent. 


Vatu ov Asnes.—Mr. Rooke, a London correspond 
ent, has offered to give the Great Western Railway 
Company £6000 a year to carry “the ashes of Bristol” 
to Drayton clay-pits, to make their bricks. 


Hepvers.—In England, where every acre is in requi- 
sition, the loss of land in hedges and ditches is esti 
mated at from one in 25 to one in 27; even in a closely 
cultivated country, five acree have been gained on a 
farm of 203, by rooting up the hedges, and three acres 
on a farm of 180 acres. 


A Drunken Crry.—There are nearly 400 public. 
houses in Sydney, (writes the Zimes’ correspondent, 
and, in a population of 65,000, the arrests for drunken. 
ness average twenty a day throughout the year, being 
about one in nine of the inhabitants. But this inade 

uately represents the amount of intemperance ; only 
the most flagrant cases come under the cognizance of 
the police. 


Large Diamonp.—The public journals of Amsterdam 
contain the following par ph: “Some time back 
letters from Brazil stated, that a slave had found at 
Bagagem a large diamond, for which 120,000 florins 
(240,000£.) had been refused. We now learn that it 
has been purchased by M. Willep, minister of Holland 
to Rio Janeiro, for 881,250f.” 


Tas French Minister of Marine has accorded a free 
admission into the College of Rochfort to young Bel 


lot, brother of Lieutenant Bellot, whose death has 


caused so deep and so universal a feeling of regret. 


Tur Rev. W. Knight, one of the Secretaries of the 
Church Missionary Society, has been sent out on a 
mission of inspection and inquiry, commencing in the 
countries of the Eastern Mediterranean, and extending 
to Ceylon. 


Anoruer batch of ticket-of-leave convicts, selected 
this time from the Dartmoor Prison, are now at large 


A conresponDENT of the Western Times says, that, at 
Cambridge, there are from twenty to twenty-five 
young collegians who meet at the house of the Catho- 


ic priest. 


Tae Deap To Tue Livine.—According to the Sixth 
Annual Report of the Ratdite Genel of Great Bri- 
tain, the relative mortality in the countsies named is 
as follows: England, 22 deaths annually to 1000 liv 
ing; France, 24 to 1000; Prussia, 27 to 1000; Austria 
80 to 1000; Russia, 36 to 1000. 


Temrie Cuvrcu.—The whole of the interior of the 
Temple Church has been entirely cleansed and reno- 
vated during the vacation. The directors of the Crys 
tal Palace Company availed themselves of the oppor 
tunity, with the consent of the master and benchers 
of securiug casts of the ancient recumbent monumenta 
figures contained in the sacred edifice, for exhibition ir 
the Crystal Palace at Sydenham. 


Moyey 1s THe Waet Inpres.—The coins of the United 
States are to be equivalent to current money of the 
United Kingdom, at the rates following, namely, t) 
eagle, 41s. sterling; half-eagle, 20s. 6d.; quarter-eag) 
at the rate of 10s. 3d.; the gold dollar, at the rate 
4s. 1d. 


A Re ic or Porery 1x Powrr.—The Pewterers’ Con 
pany in London hold an estate upon condition that 
they shall, out of its rents, provide fagots for the bur» 


| ing of heretics!!! 


A Snort Voyace anounp tur Giope.—The iron screw 
steamer Argo, recently arrived at Southampton, Eng 
land, has been round the globe in 128 days. She wa 
sixty-four days on her passage from Southampton ( 


| Melbourne, via the Cape of Good Hope, and occupied 
| the same length of time in returning, via Cape Horn 


Privtinc in Katmvuck.—The imperial printing estab- 
lishment of Vienna, the polyglot productions of which 
attracted so much attention at the Great Exhibition i: 
Hyde Park, has just added to its typographical re- 
By means of these 
the wide researches of Professor Jiilg in the Kalmuck 
language will shortly be given to the world. 





ro CARTER & BROTHER'S New Publica 


tions. —SCOTIA’S BARDS. Illustrated with more than fifi 
elegant engravings, printed with the letter-press in the high« 
style of the art. Frontispiece and vignette by Ritchie, Cloth, § 
full gilt, $4; beveled, $4 50; Turkey morocco, $6 50. 

In the trashy flood of Annuals and Gift Books that is now sec'' 
in, it is refreshing to meet a book like this, that has some of th 
genuine droppings from the “pictured urn.” It is a magnificent 
boquet, culled from the sweetest flowers of song that have ever 
glistened with the sunlight, or trembled with a tear. There is 
touching sweetness in Scottish poetry that is unknown t 


| statelier productions of the English muse, and that makes it em 


nently the poetry of the heart, and eminently adapted for such a 
collection as this.—[ Watchman. 

It was a happy thought of the highly-accomplished gent!emar 
whose modesty has prevented his name from appearing upon the 
title-page, to explore the rich poesy of Caledonia’s gifted sons, and 
reset some of their most brilliant and characteristic 
thought in this attractive casket.—({ Lit. Gazette. 


gems 


‘ECOND THOUSAND.—THE LAW AND THE st 


h TESTIMON Y, by the author of the “ Wide, Wide World 
&c. 8vo., second thousand, cloth, $3, half calf, $4. 

“This is a great book, and manifestly the result of labor 
patient and long continued. It is a complete collection, or 
least a very extensive one, of all the passages in the Bible having 
a bearing upon particular specified subjects or points of doctrine 
such as the Divine Nature, Divinity of the Sevier, God's Omnis 
cience, Sovereignty, and Justice, Christ’s Office, Office of the Holy 
Spirit, Man’s Freedom and Fall, Nature and Consequence of Sin 
Nature of Faith, Repentance, Salvation, Judgment, Heaven at 
Hell, &c. A remarkable book, one that will take | 
shelf by the side of the most elaborate tomes and learned work: 
of distinguished divines. The autbor has already acquired a wid 
reputation by two works of lighter literature, “ Queechy” and t 
“ Wide, Wide World ;” but the “Law and the Testimony,” 
imagine, will be her most enduring work.’—*{U. 8S. Journa! 

“The volume is a beautiful specimen of typography and | 
ing.”’—[{N. ¥. Observer. ’ 

“ We welcome it as a fresh and worthy aid to the examination 
the pure word of God.” [Watchman. 

“Asa gift, precious beyond computation, we receive this ¢ 
lection ”—[{ Journal. 

“A delightful*handmald to the 


rusal and right understand 
of the meaniog force, fullie:s and 


harmony of the sacred tex 


Spectator 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHER® 


285 Broadway 


NFIDELITY ; Its Aspects, Causes, anp Act 
by Thomas Pearson, Eyerworth, Scotland. ®&vo. $2 

“ He writes like one thoreughly familiar with his ground; ! 
has the confidence of one who has examined well the strength and 
maneuverings of the enemy; who also knows well his own re 
sources, and has no hesitation as to the side toward whichrvict 
will fivally turn. He shows an uncommon degree of jud¢me! 
and strong common sense. We feel assured that ministers 4 
intelligent laymen generally, will read this werk with no cor mo! 
interest.” —{ Presbyterian. . 

“The argument is lucid ; the discussion is manly, earnest at 


| eloquent.”—(Christian Observer 
“This work is written in a masterly style of arrument,an¢é J 


Phen ned 
' After thi , on 


with a beauty, as well as power of language, which makvs 
eminently readable book.”—[ Observer. 

“We have no hesitation, without knowing any thing o! 
author, except from this work, in assigning to him a place among 


Puritan Recorde 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS 
285 Broadway 


I By James Hamilton, D.D., author of “ Lamp and Lantern, 
&e. I6mo. 75 cents. 

“A [ibrilling history of missionary adventure and suffering 
among the wild Pes! esysjof Terra del Fuego. Dr. Williams, » 
missionary physician, with five other devoted men, set for.b j 
September, 1850, for this distant land, to publish the glad tidings 
of salvation to one of the most degraded races on the face of the 
earth. The glory of canger, privation, disease, and famine, born 
resignedly, even joyfully, for the dear sake of Christ, forms 
noble argument for Chriatianily, No other religion awakens a! 
perpetuates such patience of hope, or supplies such consolation* 
and secret joys for seasons of sorrow. This work is a rich contr 
bution to our etories of missionary information.”—| Souther 


Baptist. 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS 
245 Broadway 


E POWERS OF THE WORLD TO COME By 
Rev. George B, Cheever, D.D. 12mo. $1. 
“A forcible presentation of several solemn and affecting hemes 
relating to the future world, and man’s final destiny.” — Evan 
HENRY’s COMMENTARY ON THE BIBLE. 6 vols S¥« 


* 
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